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Every nation has its favorite poet-—one whom it prefers to 
all others. Sometimes different nations, composed of kindred 
races, although differing in language, agree to place one above 
all rivals. This is true alike of both ancients and moderns. 
It is natural that a people should have sympathy for one 
who has told their story, whether in prose or verse, in the 
manner most flattering to their self-love; and in propor- 
tion as others think like them, they will be pleased with the 
same work. ‘This is but an enlargement of what we see pass- 
ing around us almost daily. There is scarcely a family pos- 
sessed of ordinary talent that is not willing to regard at least 
one of its members as a genius. The uncle and aunt agree 
with the brother in his estimate of the brilliant one. The 
cousin thinks they may be right in their judgment, though 
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he is by no means sure. But, when strangers come to decide 
on the same question, they will regard it in a diflerent light. 
The probability is, that they will laugh at what is merely the 
partiality of private friendship. If, upon the other hand, all 
are unanimous in their admiration ; whether they live fifty or 
a thousand miles off; whether they belong to a cold or a warm 
climate ; whether they love liberty, or are indifferent to its 
blessings; it is conclusive evidence that the object admired 
possesses real worth. 

Of the world’s minstrels there are only three whose admira- 
* tion is thus universal—Homer and Virgil among the ancients, 
and Dante among the moderns. Each of these has been nat- 
uralized in every country that boasts a literature; while all 
others, not excepting the inimitable Shakespeare, are regarded 
to a greater or less extent as foreigners. In Germany, indeed, 
the author of Hamlet is nearly if not quite as enthusiastically 
admired as he is by ourselves, or by his own countrymen. 
Neither Goethe, nor Schiller, is preferred before him as a poet 
by those best competent to judge of his merits. But it is 
different in France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. True, he is 
read in each, but not more than Corneille, Tasso, Calderon, 
and Camoens, are read here or in England ; while all the coun- 
tries mentioned rival each other in their appreciation of the 
works of Dante, especially his Divina Comedia. This is the 
more remarkable from the fact, that no great poem has ever 
been written more difficult to be understood. The commen- 
taries of which it has been the subject would form quite a 
respectable library by themselves, at least so far as number 
and extent are concerned. For nearly six hundred years the 
most learned and ingenious Italian critics have in turn de- 
voted their best efforts to the elucidation of the allegories of 
the Comedia. Scarcely two agree as to the true meaning 
of some of the obscurer passages; but all are charmed with 
constantly varying beauties, even where the poet is most un- 
intelligible. 

No year passes without a new edition of Dante’s works ; in 
general, there are several. In January one appears at ’lorence, 
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the poet’s native city ; another appears at Paris in April; an- 
other at London in June ; another at Leipsic, Berlin, or Munich, 
in August, and yet another at Madrid, in November. Nor do 
the Danes, Swedes, or modern Greeks, yield to any of their 
neighbors in their appreciation of the same poet. There 
are different reasons for this universality. Intrinsic merit 
alone, however great, would not be sufficient. Even a genius 
like that of Dante might have brought all its resources to 
bear on any one subject, and yet failed to attract more 
than one class of minds. But within the compass of the 
Inferno alone every chord of the human heart is touched. 
The patriot, the exile, the persecuted for whatever cause, 
the lover, the friend, the vindictive and the forgiving, find 
each in its passionate and melodious outpourings, a certain 
indescribable something that harmonizes with their feelings. 
In every point of view the character of Dante is an inter- 
esting study. Born of a noble family, his early education was 
carefully attended to. ‘In his childhood,” says Leonardo 
Aretino, “ he was educated liberally, and given preceptors in 
letters ; and he soon displayed a very great genius fit for ex- 
cellent things.” According to the best evidence which his nu- 
merous biographers have been able to collect, from the time of 
Boccaccio to the present day, his father must have died when 
he was scarcely eight years old. How long his mother sur- 
vived her husband can only be conjectured—probably not 
more than a year or two. There is every reason to believe that 
he was an object of the most tender solicitude to his parents : 
and that he felt as much grief at the death of each as any 
child of his thoughtless age could be thought capable of. The 
fact that he had hardly completed his ninth year when his love 
for Beatrice commenced, she being one year his junior, is urged 
by some of his biographers, as a proof that if he experienced 
any sorrow worthy of the name, it must have been of brief 
duration. But this is a hasty conclusion—one that is at 
variance with the experience of the world ; were it even true, 


it is characteristic of youth to rejoice, if the occasion presents 
itself, almost before the tear on the cheek has had time to dry. 
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It is much more probable that Dante loved so soon after the 
death of his parents because his heart was sad. His affee- 
tionate nature yearned for an object on which it could bestow 
the treasures of its devotion. ‘To find such he had not long to 
wait. It was at a banquet given by Folco Portinari, her father, 
that he first saw Beatrice. The impression then made was 
only deepened by time and misfortune. Why he could not 
have married the object of his passion is not clearly known 
She, as well as he, was of a noble family ; the friends of both 
were nearly, if not quite equal, in the social scale; that he 
was willing to wed her is not to be doubted. This, indeed, is 
evident from numerous passages in his writings; and we have 
also sufficient evidence that for a time at least, probably for a 
period of ten years, she loved him in return. She must have 
waited for her lover. She had many suitors—several she re- 
fused to marry under one pretext or other, though warmly 
urged by her friends. Finally she accepted an obscure knight, 
named Messer Simone de Bardi, and the nuptials took place 
about the middle of January, 1327, when the lady was twenty- 
one years of age. 

That it was a source of grief to the sensitive nature of 
Dante, to see the one whom he had so long and tenderly 
loved become the wife of another, may be easily believed ; and 
we have the proof before us in as touching amatory strains 
as ever minstrel sung. Of the many conjectures put forward 
by diflerent biographers as to the cause of the poet’s failure to 
make his beloved his own, by far the most plausible is that 
the Alighieri and Portinari families had at this time become 
opposed to each other in polities, or that they were parties to 
some such fend as that between the Montagues and Capulets, 
so well illustrated by Shakespeare, in Romeo and Juliet. 

Be this as it may, Dante did not love Beatrice anything the 
less for becoming the wife of a rival. On the contrary, he 
wooed her now more passionately than ever, if indeed such 
was possible, He was so pressing in his attentions and su 
warm in his professions of love, that she found it necessary to 

avoid him as much as she could, without giving offence. The 
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poet himself, in giving an account of an interview with several 
ladies who took an interest in the peculiar circumstances of his 
ease, refers to this resolution on the part of Beatrice, as fol- 
lows: * Some of them were smiling at one another; others 
were looking at me, expecting that I should speak ; while 
others were talking among themselves. One turning her eyes 
toward me, and calling me by my name, said these words: 
‘To what end dost thou love this mistress of thine, since thou 
canst not support the presence of her eyes? Certainly the 
And after she had 
said this, not only she but all the others began to look in my 
face, expecting an answer. ‘Then I said these words to them : 
* Ladies, the end of my love has always been a greeting from 
that lady, whom, perhaps, you mean, and in that rested my 
delight, and it was the object of all my dearest desires. But 
sinee she has been pleased to deny it to me, my sovereign Love, 


, 


end of such a love must be most novel 


thanks be to him, has placed all my delight in that which 
cannot be forbidden me,’” Xe.* The truth of this statement 
is fully attested by Boccaccio, the poet’s first biographer, who 
had the best opportunities of ascertaining the facts ; and those 
acquainted with his Decameron, will readily believe that if 
there was any cause for scandal, he, above all others, was not 
_the person to conceal it. The love of Dante, he tells us, was 
most pure, * Not a little wonderful in the present world from 
whence every pure pleasure has fled.”’+ 

fn our time and country nothing could justify open profes- 
sions of love to a married woman by any man, however gifted, 
except her husband. The finest poetical effusions would not 
satisfy public opinion that there is nothing wrong in address- 
ing love sonnets to another man’s wife. It would not do to 
say that the love thus made is Platonic—we are too matter of 
fact, or perhaps too earthly, to have much faith in such love. 
Nor are the Italians more Platonic than we. There is abun- 
dant evidence in their history that they are as much in- 
fluenced by the weaknesses of human nature as any other 








* Vita Nuova, p. 27. t Vita di Darite, p. 19. 
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people. At the present day, as well as in the time of Dante, 
it is no uncommon or strange thing for married women to 
have lovers who are publicly known to be such. Husbands, 
indeed, generally object ; sometimes the rival pays the pen- 
alty of his amours with his life. But Italian public opinion 
is ever lenient to such offenders. It was so in the time of 
Dante. ‘The author of the Divina Comedia was not the only 
young man of his day who openly avowed a passion for a 
married woman; and no one save the husband of the beloved 
one seems to have taken any offence. Whether he would take the 
theory of Platonic love as a suilicient explanation or not, is an- 
other question. Experience shows us that he would be much 
more likely to act the part of Othello. Hence it is that there 
are several of the best commentators on Dante who regard Bea- 
trice as a personage purely allegorical, sometimes representing 
philosophy, sometimes theology, and then again Italy. It 
seems beyond doubt, however, that there was a real Beatrice, 
at least a beautiful lady beloved by the poet, and called that 
name by him, though her true name was Bice ; but it is equally 
certain that the name is frequently used in a strictly allegori- 
val sense. 

The poet tells us naively, himself, that he had recourse to 
many contrivances in order to save his mistress from blame 
or scandal, LEor this purpose he paid attentions to several other 
ladies, in order that he might use them as sereens. Conduct 
like this, even on the part of one of the world’s greatest 
master-spirits, cannot be justified except on the ground, that all 
is honorable in love. At all events the death of Beatrice was 
a severe blow to Dante, although he had long a presentiment 
that she was destined to live but a short time. Several of his 
foreboding dreams are fully related in his Vita Nuova, and 
are very remarkable. On one occasion, speaking of his ex- 
perience in this respect, he says: ‘* My imagination was so 
powerful, that I really cried out with a loud voice, and began to 
say: ‘O beautiful soul, blessed is he who sees thee!’ These 
words being followed by a painful burst ef tears and invocations 
to death to come to me, a young and gentle lady, who was 
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beside my bed, thinking that my tears and my words were a 
lamentation over my own sickness, became alarmed, and began 
to weep herself,” &c.* Four poems, written soon after the 
death of Beatrice, are among the finest of his lyrical effusions. 
Nor did he confine the expression of his grief to the trammels 
of verse. He poured forth his regrets with equal freedom in 
prose. Thus, in his Convito he says :t “ As the first delight 
of my soul was lost to me, I remained pierced with grief to such 
a degree, that no consolation availed me,” &e. 

It may seem of very little importance at first sight what 
were the feelings of the poet toward his mistress before or 
after her death. But Beatrice is the guiding-star of the 
Divina Comedia. The noblest passages it contains, if not the 
whole, are inspired by her. We see her sweet and exalting 
influence everywhere throughout the three worlds of darkness,‘ 
purification and light—in the Inferno,in the Purgatorio, and in 
the Paradiso. 'The very idea of the great poem had its origin 
in passionate love. Time after time it was commenced after 
the death of Beatrice. The poet would write twenty verses 
now, examine them, and find them unworthy of the subject— 
unequal to the vow he had made. Then he would try again, 
with no more successful result. Having made several at- 
tempts in this way, he seems to have abandoned the under- 
taking. But his beloved Beatrice would appear to him in his 
dreams, and chide him for neglecting his vow. He pleaded 
his multifarious troubles and misfortunes in extenuation, but 
happily failed to satisfy his own seruples ; so that after eight 
years of wanderings and vexations, during which he had to 
encounter all the vicissitudes of fortune, he resumed the work. 
It took thirty years of anxious care to complete it; but once 
finished, the immortality of its author was achieved. 

The marriage and death of Beatrice were not the only troubles 
that contributed to prepare the mind of Dante for the Divina 
Comedia. At a comparatively early age he had distinguished 
himself as a soldier, a politician, and a diplomat. No one had 








* Vita Nuova, p. 41. t Tratt. I1., p. 102. 











8 DANTE. [June, 
fought more bravely at the battle of Campaldino, at which the 
Ghibilines were almost entirely destroyed. Some ten years 
subsequently he was elected to the office of head Prior of his 
native city, a position, however, which he held only for two 
months. It would seem that as a ruler he was not very skilful, 
though fond of power ; but while the Guelfs continued in the 
ascendant he had considerable influence. As an ambassador, 
he affected more than any of his contemporaries, if we are to 
believe Filelfo, one of the earliest of his biographers, who 
enumerates fourteen embassies, in each of which he was suc- 
cessful. The principal of these are: To the Siennese on the 
subject of a boundary line ; tothe Venetian Republic to form 
an alliance; to the Genoese in reference to their boundary 
line; to the King of Naples to effect the liberation of Vanni 
Barducci, whom the king was going to put to death, but 
who was liberated by means of an oration made by the poet- 
ambassador. He was twice sent to the king of Hungary, who 
on each oceasion complied with his request. He was equally 
successful with the king of France, but his reward in the end 
was banishment from his country, which to his sensitive nature, 
attached as he was to the scenes of his youth, rendered doubly 
dear by the remembrance of his beloved Beatrice, was worse 
than death. It was in vain that he tried every means, year 
after year, to procure his recall—addressing the authorities and 
the people in turn, with a degree of eloquence which nothing 
but political animosity could have withstood. Failing alike 
with both, he would crave the intercession of the powerful in 
his favor. This also proving fruitless, he wouid assume a tone 
of defiance, and in the anguish of his heart threatened to be 
avenged of his enemies. Nothing can be more touching than 
the account he gives himself in his Convilo of his mortifica- 
tions and sufferings during these wanderings. ‘* Roaming,” he 
says, “‘over almost every part to which this our language 
extends, I have gone about like a mendicant ; showing against 
my will the wound with which fortune had smitten me, and 
which is often imputed to his ill-deserving, on whom it is in- 


flicted. 


I have indeed been a vessel without sail and without 
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steerage, carried about to divers ports, and roads, and shores, by 
the dry wind that springs out of sad poverty; and have ap- 
peared before the eyes of many who, perhaps, from some re- 
port that had reached them, had imagined me of a different 
form ; in whose sight not only my person was disparaged, but 
every action of mine became of less value, as well already 
performed, as those which yet remained for me to at- 
tempt.” 

These were severe ordeals ; but since each contributed more 
or less to qualify him for his immortal poem, few of us can 
pretend to be so unselfish as to wish his lot had been cast in 
happier times, and among less ungrateful people. That his 
sufferings in exile soured his disposition, is not to be doubted. 
To this cause may be attributed most, if not all, of the asperity 
in the Divina Comedia, for which he is often censured. But it 
must be borne in mind that had he not felt deeply he could 
not have written so well. Had he not enemies wherewith to 
people his hell, he could never have placed before us such a 
terrible picture of it. We have already seen, however, that it 
was love, and not revenge, that first suggested the idea of the 
Inferno. Gften, while confined to the bed of sickness, and 
weeping at the prospect of losing his beloved one, he saw in his 
dreams the outlines of those scenes which he afterward 
described with such an air of frightful reality. After her 
death he soon discontinued his sonnets. It was only in com- 
pliance with a request of a near relative of his departed mis- 
tress that he wrote the well-known Dirge on her death, 
voluntarily adding an ode, in the first stanza of which she is 
mourned for as by a brother, and in the second as by a lover. 
Less than this he could not have done at the time, for appear- 
ance’s sake ; but he closes his Vita Nuova by informing us that 
a vision had determined him to write no more on Beatrice until 
he should be able to do her justice ; adding, that all his studies 
would henceforth be directed to that end, and that if his life 
were spared, * he hoped to celebrate her as no other lady had 
ever keen celebrated.” This is what he alludes to in his 
thirty-third sonnet, as follows : 
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“ Vedela tal che quando il mi ridice 

Io non l’intendo, si parla sottile 

Al cor dolente che lo fa parlare. 

Si io che'l parla di quella gentile, 

Peré che spesso ricorda Beatrice, 

Si ch’ io l’intendo ben, donne mie care.” 
That he had strange dreams after, as well as before the death 
of Beatrice, is not to be wondered at; for his grief knew no 
bounds ‘ He had already become,” says Boccaccio, ‘ what 
with weeping, and what with the affliction he felt at his heart’s 
core, not taking any care of his outward appearance, almost 
like a wild thing—thin, his beard grown, and altogether quite 
changed from what he before used to be; so that his appearance 
drew per force on him the compassion, not only of his friends, 
but of every one that looked upon him ; although while this life 
of tears lasted, he allowed himself to be little seen by others 
than his friends.” Various means were tried by his friends to 
console him, but with little effect. Finally, it was resolved 
to induce him to marry, if possible. The lady proposed for his 
acceptance was Gemma, the daughter of Manetto de Donati. 
She, like Beatrice, belonged to a noble family of Florence ; 
and, according to the earlier biographers, she was young, 
beautiful, and accomplished. The poet hesitated first, but 
after two or three interviews with the lady, he allowed himself 
to be persuaded, and they were soon united. Consolation for 
him was the avowed object of the marriage both with himself 
and his friends ; but whether the expected boon was obtained 
or not, is another question—one, too, which will never be sat- 
isfactorily solved. That they were separated is true; but this 
was probably caused by Dante’s banishment. It may be said 
that, as a faithful and affectionate wife, she ought to have fol- 
lowed him into exile. This would be true if she had it in her 
power, and that it was consistent with the interests of both, and 
the well-being of their family ; for it must be remembered that 
they had seven children, six sons and one daughter, the latter 
bearing the beloved name of Beatrice. Since the poet himself 
often found it difficult to procure the necessaries of life during 
his exile, and had scarcely any fixed place of residence, it is 
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hard to see how he could have provided for his wife and seven 
children. Were it otherwise, there would be nothing remarkable 
in their remaining under the protection of their wealthy rela- 
tives, the noble Donati family. Yet several biographers repre- 
sent Gemma as a Xantippe—one quite as disagreeable, not to 
say hateful, as the wife of Socrates; while Dante, always 
impulsive, and not a little irritable as he was, had much less 
patience than the Greek philosopher to make allowance for such 
annoyances. Be this as it may, the testimony of Boccaccio, if 
accepted as correct, goes far to show, though rather by implica- 
tion than by direct assertion, that, to say the least, Gemma was 
not an agreeable companion. After enumerating many troubles 
and misfortunes brought by wives and children on studious 
men, the biographer remarks: ‘ Assuredly, 1 do not affirm 
that these things befell Dante, for I do not know it ; however, 
whether these or other causes occasioned it, it is certain that 
when he had once been separated from her who had been given 
to him for a consolation in his afflictions, he never would go to 
the place where she was, wor would he ever suffer her to come 
to him, although he was the parent by her of many children.” 

Most of the great productions of human genius may be un- 
derstood, if not deseribed, by any intelligent person on their 
own merits, without extraneous aid. But in this respect, as 
in many others, the Divina Comedia forms an exception. Not 
only is it necessary to be acquainted with all the circumstances 
in which the author was placed ; but in order to comprehend 
it, either as a whole or in detail, a careful and laborious 
preparation is essential; for it must be remembered that the 
poem embraces all that was known in the middle ages. Much 
of this has had to be unlearned since; in other words, the 
light of modern seience has proved it to be erroneous. This 
is particularly true of the old systems of astronomy and geog- 
raphy, which, however, the reader must be familiar with 
before he can hope to understand Dante’s masterpiece. But 


the pleasure to be derived from an intelligent perusal will am- 
ply repay all the trouble that has been had in preparation. 
What at first seemed little better than a chaos, though every- 
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where full of beauties, is found to possess the most perfect 
harmony. The half-hidden links begin to display themselves 
one by one. We are led step by step through the most varied 
situations, and are brought in contact with almost innumerable 
characters and personages, all so graphically sketched, that one 
often finds it difficult to remember that what strikes him so 
forcibly, and awakens within him such a variety of emotions, 
is after all but an iJlusion—the effect of the enchanter’s wand. 
First, we are led into the lowest depths of degradation and 
agony, where there is nothing but torture in its worst forms, 
pain, to which there is to be no end; where a ray of hope never 
penetrates. From this we are conducted to a middle state, 
the place of purification. Through this we pass as through 
a vista in which, indeed, we see much suffering; but its 
pangs are soothed by hope, until finally we reach the realms 
of glory. Hell is represented in the shape of a funnel or in- 
verted cone, having its base open at the top. The descent is 
by nine concentric circles, each lower one being seen from the 
upper like a frightful precipice, until the bottom is reached, 
which is at the centre of the earth. Each of these circles is 
guarded by a chief demon; the lower the descent the greater 
the pain, and the more wicked the sufferers when on earth. 
To correspond with these nine circles, there are nine ascending 
steps in Purgatory, and nine heavens in Paradise. 

So far as hell is concerned, as a place of punishment, there is 
nothing new in the idea. Homer had sent Ulysses to the infer- 
nal regions, and Virgil had taken the same liberty with Aneas. 
Orpheus, we are told, would have recovered his lost Eurydice 
had he not looked back into hell. But Dante explores all in 
person, enters circle after circle, describing all he meets, 
placing his enemies among the damned, putting them lower 
and lower down according to the degree of his hatred toward 
them, and placing his friends in Purgatory or Paradise, ac- 
cording to the degree of his esteem or affection. There is 
much of the weakness of human nature in this. He carries 
his resentments toward his fellow-citizens too far; but he is 
generally, if not always, just in his condemnation, especially in 
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his invectives against the factions that divided his country, 
and were the cause of his own ruin. Nor does he spare his 
native city. There is an invective in each of four cantos in 
the Inferno against his once loved Florence, while there is 
only one each against Pisa, Lucca, Sienna, Pistoia, and Ge- 
noa. But there is scarcely a line of the whole which the most 
rigid moralist, having any perception of poetic beauty, would 
wish obliterated. Thus, in the sixth canto, verse 49, Florence 
is described as— 
“La tua citta ch’ é piena 
D’ invidia si che gia trabocca il sacco 
Seco mi tenne in la vita serena, 
Voi, cittadini mi chiamaste Ciacco : 
Per la dannosa colpa della gola, 
Come tu vedi, alla pioggia mi fiacco ; 
Ed io anima trista non sola, 
Che tutte queste a simil pena stanno 
Per simil colpa.” 

Searcely any translation does justice to the refined, reproach- 
ful bitterness of these lines. Of a different character is the 
invective at the opening of the twenty-sixth canto. This has 
been well rendered by Cary, as follows : 

“ Florence ! exult, for thou so mightily 
Hast thriven, that over land and sea thy wings 
Thou beatest, and thy name spreads orer hell. 
Among the plunderers, such the three I found 
Thy citizens, whence shame to me, thy son, 
And no proud honor to thyself redounds.” 


This, however, is mild and gentle compared to his fierce 
and scorching sarcasms against individuals, including the 
most distinguished men of his time and country, some of 
which are to be found in almost every canto in the Inferno. 
Indeed, this part of the poem is full of hatred and bitterness 
throughout ; except that the terrible gloom is relieved here 
and there by some gentle speeches of Beatrice, by addresses to 
Virgil, and by the exquisite episode of Francesca. Wherever 
Beatrice appears her influence is soothing; loye takes the 
place of hatred and resentment; the dark and withering 
frown is changed into a genial smile. She appears first 
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by her proper name in the second canto, invested with the 
character of celestial wisdom. The poet introduces her as 
follows : 
“ T was among the tribe 
Who rest suspended, when a aame, so blest 
And lovely, I besought her to command, 
Called me ; her eyes were brighter than the star 
Of day ; and she with gentle voice and soft, 
Angelically tuned her speech, addressed : 
O courteous shade of Mantua! thou whose fame 
Yet lives, and shall live long as nature lasts,” ec, 
In the course of this address he makes her announce herself 
by name— 
“T who now bid thee on this errand forth 
Am Beatrice ; from a place I come 
Revisited with joey. Love brought me thence, 
Who prompts my speeeh. When in my Master's sight 
I stand, thy praise to him I oft will tell.” 
On her departure, the effect of her visit is thus described : 


** As florets by the frosty air of night 
Bent down and closed, when day has blanched their leaves, 
Rise all unfolded on their spiny stems ; 
So was my fainting vigor new restored, 
And to my heart such kindly courage ran, 
That I as one undaunted soon replied,” &e. 

No sooner has Beatrice left than the dark and gloomy pic- 
tures are resumed; and thus does terror alternate with pity 
from one end of the Inferno to the other, though the former is 
the predominant passion. But it is in description and delin- 
eation of character he excels most in this part of the Divina 
Comedia. ‘The almost endless diversity which he presents us 
in each, would show by itself the wonderful fertility of his 
genius. Struck as we are at every canto with the extraordi- 
nary richness of his invention, by the rapidity with which his 
sketches succeed each other, without the least confusion or 
repetition, we cannot do otherwise than admit that it is not 
strange, after all, that he has powerfully influenced, not only 
the literature of Italy, but that of all Europe—nay, more, that 
there has scarcely appeared a poet of any pretensions to gran- 
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deur or sublimity for the last five hundred years who has not 
borrowed more or less from the Divina Comedia. This is true 
of Camoens, Calderon, Schiller, Corneille, Tasso, and even of 
our own Shakespeare and Milton. Passages could be pointed 
out in each of these great poets, belonging, as they do, to 
different countries, in which whole lines, as well as words, are 
taken from the Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. Need we 
say that not a few respectable critics are of opinion that Par- 
adise Lost was suggested, if not inspired, by the Inferno, and 
that Milton has no Purgatory, but a Paradise Regained, only 
because the reformed religion did not admit of the former? 
Be this as it may, there is scarcely a page in the great English 
epic which does not contain a simile, a metaphor, a description, 
a religious, or moral precept, or a mythological allusion, that 
is, almost word for word, as given in one or other of Dante’s 
three worlds. We can take examples nearly at random. 
Thus, Dante addressing Virgil in the first canto of the Inferno, 
verse 81, says: 
“My master thou, and guide!” 


Milton, in similar circumstances, has, in the second book 
of Paradise Lost, verse 864, 


“Thou art my father thou, my author thou.” 


In describing a scene in the infernal regions, Dante tells us 
that, 


“ Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outeries of woe, 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 
With hands together smote that swelled the sounds, 
Made up a tumult, that forever whirls 
Round through that atr with solid darkness stained, 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies.” 


We find in a corresponding scene in Paradise Lost, in the 
book already quoted, 


“Unnumbered as the sands 
Of Barea, or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 
Levied to side with warring winds, and poiee 
Their lighter wings.” 
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Dante addresses the wicked thus: 


“ Woe to you wicked spirits! hope not 
Ever to see the sky again. I come 
To take you to the other shore, across 
Into eternal darkness, there to dwell 
In fierce heat, and in ice.” 
INFERNO, C. 111., ¥. 78. 


“ The bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce 
From beds of raging fire to starve nice 
Their soft ethereal warmth.” 
PD. Ing BB Vo OR. 


There are few passages in Milton more admired than that 







which commences as follows : 






“But long ere our approaching, heard 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 

P. L., B. Viit., ¥. 242. 











Compare this to a well-known passage in the Inferno : 






« For certain on the brink 
I found me, of the lamentable vale, 
The dread abyss that joins a thund’rous sound 
Of plaints innumerable.” 






c. 1V., ¥. 6. 










The imitation is much more obvious to the reader who is 


acquainted with the original, which we here transcribe : 





“ Vero é che in su la proda mi trovai 





Della valle d’ abisso doloroso, 





Che tuono aceoglie d'infiniti quai.” 





Of each of the other quotations the same may be said; and 
we could fill whole pages with similar imitations. It does not 
appear that Shakespeare was acquainted with Italian; but we 
have abundant evidence that he was familiar with the best 
passages of the Divina Comedia, either directly or indirectly, 








although he did not make so much use of them as Milton. 






They would not, in fact, have suited his purpose so often or so 
well. But whenever he is describing violent passions, or his 
object is to excite terror, then he is pretty sure, like the author 
of Paradise Lost, to avail himself of a striking idea from the 
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Inferno. Thus the very passage in the second canto in which 
fire is so forcibly contrasted with ice, and the imitation of 
which by Milton we have already seen, is imitated by Shake- 
speare nearly in the same words : 
“ The delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 


In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed we.” 
Meas. rox Meas. Act. 111., 8. 1. 


In another place Fucci is made to vent his fury in blas- 
phemy : 
“Ivy ne’er clasped 
An addered oak, as round the other's limbs 
The hideous monster intertwined his own. 
Then as they both had been of burning wax, 
Each melted into another, mingling hues, 
That which was either now was seen no more. 





Thus up the shrinking paper, ere it burns 
A brown tint glides, not turning yet to black, 
And the clear white expires.” InFERNo, c. xxv., v. 51. 


“ All my bowels crumble up to dust, 
Iam a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up.” Snakesreare, King John, Act v., 8. 7. 


No passage in Shakespeare is more justly admired than 
that in which occurs the oft-quoted line— 


“ What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ?” 
Kine Henry VI., Act iii., s. 2. 


ut Dante had expressed the same idea ages previously 
Thus : 


“ But I there 
Still lingered to behold the troop, and saw 
Thing, such as I may fear without more proof 
To tell of ; but that conscience makes me firm, 
The boon companion, who her strong breast-plate 
Buckles on him, that feels no guilt within, 
And bids him on and fear not.” 


Even so early as the time of Chaucer the thoughts of 
Dante were reproduced in every form. It is very clear that the 
author of the Canterbury Tales was acquainted with the 

VOL. INO. I. 2 
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Divina Comedia, either in the original or by means of transla- 
tions, for he imitates it in a hundred instances, sometimes 
doing little more than to present us a defective English render- 
ing of the Italian. A few examples may not be uninteresting, 
especially as Chaucer is so little read in our time. It matters 
little what part of the Inferno we commence at. The second 
canto of the original opens as follows : 
“ Lo giorno se n‘andaya e l’aer bruno 

Toglieva gli animai, che sono in terra 

Dalle fatiche loro ; ed io sol uno 

Me apparecchiava a sostoner la guerra, 

Si del cammino e si della pietate 


Che retrarra la mente che non erra.” 





Chaucer in his Assemble of Foules has the same, nearly word 
for word, thus : 
“ The day gan failen; and the dark night, 
That revith bestis from their businesse, 
Berafte me my book,” &e. 
A part of the succeeding stanza, which is capable of being 
more faithfully translated, is rendered by Cary as follows : 
* O mind that all I saw hast kept 
Safe in a written record, here thy worth ; 
And eminent endowments come to proof.” 
It will be seen that the change is very slight in Chaucer's 
Temple of Fame— 
“O Thought! that write all that I met, 
And in the tresorie it set 
Of my braine, now shall men see 
If any virtue in thee be,” &c. Ss 2, v- 
Still more freely if possible does he appropriate the thoughts 
and imagery of Dante in his Troilus and Crescide. One 
example will suffice, though by no means the most glaring 
that could be selected. We have already quoted a transla- 
tion of the original—that passage in the second canto of the In- 
ferno, in which the poet describes the effect of Beatrice’s visit, 
commencing thus : 


“ As florets by the frosty air of night, 


Bent down,” &e. c. 11., v. 127. 
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Which by Chaucer is rendered as his own: 


“ But right as flowers through the cold of night 
Inclosed stoupen in her stalkes low, 
Redressen hem agen the sunne bright, 


And spreden in her kinde course by rowe,” &e. 

Nor was Spenser a whit less scrupulous than Chaucer in 
availing himself of the gems so thickly strewn through the 
Divina Comedia. In the seventh canto of the Inferno, Dante 
makes use of the following beautiful simile: 

“ F’en as a billow on Charybdis rising 
Against encountered billow dashing breaks ; 
Such is the dance,” &e. 

Spenser merely changes the scene and alters the name in 

his Fairie Queene, when he says : 





“ As when two billows in the Irish soundes 
Forcibly driven with contrarie tides ; 
Do meet together, each aback rebounds 
With roaring rage,” &e. B. 1v., c. 1, st. 42. 
In the ninth canto the following passage occurs : 


“To the gate 
He came, and with his wand touched it, whereat 
Open without impediment it flew.” 
We have the same thought in Spenser, thus : 
“ She with her rod did softly smite the raile 
Which straight flew ope,” &e. 
F. Q., B. rv., c. 1., st. 46. 


It is no disparagement of Shakespeare or Milton that both 
have imitated Dante. Neither claims our admiration a whit 
the less for this. The chief materials of the Aineid of Virgil 
are taken from Homer’s I/iad ; but this does not prevent the 
former from being one of the noblest productions of human in- 
tellect. Several eminent critics think it equal, if not superior, 
to that from which its author borrowed so freely. Such was 
the opinion of Voltaire. It is well known that Shakespeare 
borrowed more or less from all the dramatists of any note of his 
time, and it is equally known that he vastly improved on the 
best of them. Even where he gives a whole passage from an 
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yid play, scarcely changing a word, he is sure to ingraft it on 
what is original and striking. Milton makes similar use of 
what he takes even from Homer. ‘This has been well ex- 
emplified by Addison in his admirable criticisms in the Spec- 
tator on Paradise Lost. Nor is Spenser aught the less a poet 
of great originality because he has largely copied from others. 
The Fairy Queen is Italian in its structure, although decidedly 
Germanic in its diction. It may be called an allegorical 
romance, rather than a series of well-constructed allegories. 
Its author had evidently the Divina Comedia in view, but he 
failed to see what left the latter without a rival. Apart from 
the form of Dante’s great poem, and the wonderful variety 
which it everywhere presents, it is full of life throughout. 
Even his hell is, so to speak, made natural. He succeeds in 
interesting us even in the actions of the demons. In a word, 
he makes his imaginary worlds real. Spenser, on the other 
hand, infuses but little vitality into his allegory. Except when 
paying delicate compliments to the Virgin Queen, and those of 
her favorites who had either served him or were likely to serve 
him in the future, he addressed himself more to virtues or 
abstract qualities than to characters. Many of his descriptions 
are beautiful. ‘There is an idyllic tenderness in his lyrics 
which is delightful, but he scarcely ever sueceeds in making 
his allegorical personages move and breathe. This is the reason 
that so few can read one of the books of the Futry Queen 
without growing weary toward the end, if not before reaching 
the middle. In a similar manner Milton abounds in sublime 
descriptions and graphie portraitures. He sometimes makes 
us almost think we see hell yawn before us, and astonishes us 
with the enormous size, and more than Hereulean strength of 
his demons. But in the midst of our wonder we pause with 
the reflection that in reality there are no such scenes, no such 
beings. We refuse to be interested when we feel there is no 
life. We still admire the pictures as such; but their very 
splendor becomes wearisome to us, and we lay the book aside. 
Hence the truth of Dr. Johnson’s remark, that it is much more 
common to admire than to read Paradise Lost. 
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In Shakespeare, indeed, there is life enough—every variety 
of life, from the coarsest to the most refined. There is no 
phase of human nature, no human passion, that escapes 
his magic pencil. In this respect he excels Dante, and rivals 
Homer. But in originality, richness of invention, almost 
boundless diversity of scenes and characters, and, especially, 
in the faculty of seizing on the heart, through the influence of 
terror and pity, Dante soars above all others, with the sole ex- 
ception of Homer. 

This, however, would not be apparent to those who would con- 
fine themselves to the perusal of the Inferno alone ; and there 
are a great many such—probably ten to one of those who 
read the whole poem. ‘There is a very general impression that 
the Purgatorio and Paradiso bear about the same relation to 
the Inferno, in point of merit; which Paradise Regained does 
to Paradise Lost. But this is a great mistake. The two 
cases are by no means similar. The /vferno is but one third 
of a complete whole, the same as the Purgatorio or the Par- 
adiso. 'The omission of any of the three would render the Divina 
Comedia incomplete, just as much as a stately building would 
he incomplete wanting either of its facades. But there is more 
than this in favor of the poet. Not a few of the gentler class 
of readers grow dissatisfied with the fierce invectives and un- 
Christian hatred which fill so large a part of the Inferno. 
Seeing that the poet grows more and more passionate as he 
proceeds, it is naturally thought that the same bitterness, per- 
haps still inereasing, pervades the Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
But nothing could be more erroneous. Dante is always con- 
sistent in his great poem. In hell he speaks and makes others 
speak in a manner characteristic of the place; and to do 
otherwise were absurd—just as much so as to put cursing, 
swearing, and blasphemy, into the mouths of the good and 
happy in Paradise. The evil passions of every kind which are 
allowed to run riot in the Inferno, render the gentler senti- 
ments of the Purgatorio all the more grateful and soothing, 
until finally, on reaching Paradise, we are the better able to 
enjoy the society of Beatrice and the angels. Thus there is a 
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regular gradation from the beginning to the end of the Divina 
Comedia ; the language and sentiments changing at every step 
—growing more and more fierce and startling according as we 
descend the terrible abyss, until we reach the abode of him 
who is the author and instigator of all evil. On returning to 
earth, through Purgatory, a corresponding gradation is observed ; 
the language and sentiments improving—becoming more hn- 
mane, more moral, and religious, until we reach the top, when 
we are ready to ascend to Paradise ; and here too we shall see 
the adaptation of a means to an end, on entering any one of 
the nine heavens constituting the realms of bliss. 

The moment the poet leaves hell and enters Purgatory his 
spirit undergoes a change. He is no longer eruel and vindie- 
tive, but hope-inspiring and forgiving. Thus the first canto 
opens as follows : 

“ O'er bitter waves to speed her rapid course, 
The light bark of my genius lifts the sail, 
Well pleased to leave so cruel sea behind ; 


And of that seeond region will I sing, 
In which the human spirit from sinful blot 


Is purged, and for ascent to heaven prepares. 


Those who concern themselves more with theological dog- 
mas than with the charms of poetry have a multitude of 
faults to find with Dante in matters of faith. They tell us 
that at best he is superstitious. This being taken for granted, 
they have no dilliculty in coming to the conclusion that his 
Comedia, far from being divine, is, by no means, safe reading 
for orthodox people, since they too might be brought to believe 
that there is a purgatory. Fears of this character are not 
now. Every one acquainted with British history is aware of 
the great scandal which the first complete English translation 
of the Purgatorio gave the Puritans. They thought the In- 
ferno well enough in its way; they had no objection to see 
their fellow-creatures subjected to the most exeruciating tor- 
tures for all eternity, especially when they saw that the pope 
was put into hell with the rest. This destroyed the doctrine of 
infallibility, which, so far as it went, was a very good thing. 
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But then purgatory spoiled all; so, at least, many an _hon- 
est Puritan thought. But they forgot that all great poets 
were equally heterodox, with, perhaps, the sole exception of 
Milton. Homer had his gods and goddesses; so had Virgil. 
Each had a system of theology which was infinitely more at 
rariance with that of the Puritans than anything to be found 
in Dante. But they had not to go to either ancient Greece or 
Rome for examples which might have eased their consciences. 
They had only to turn to the playsof Shakespeare ; we do not 
mean the witches in Macbeth, for they were orthodox, though 
they had no right to live after they were found out. It was 
otherwise with Shakespeare’s fairies, who being partly, if not 
wholly, recognized in the church of Rome, and not found in 
Scripture, were not to be tolerated. But the author of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Measure for Measure, was 
condemned accordingly ; and to the present day he has never 
been a favorite with true Puritans. 

Then if we are to blame Dante, and call him superstitious 
because he wove the popular traditions into his great poem, 
making the leading dogmas of the popular religion, as under- 
stood and believed in his time, the groundwork of all, the 
great poets already mentioned must receive similar censure, 
and be also placed in the category of the superstitious. But on 
the same grounds we should condemn the finest orations of 
Demosthenes and Circero—especially those of the latter, who 
scarcely ever spoke in public without giving the people to un- 
derstand, in one form or other, that he was a devout believer 
in the national religion. 

There are scarcely any other difficulties we have alluded 
to in our rapid sketch which Dante himself does not seem to 
have anticipated. He was too well acquainted with the wis- 
dom of the ancients, and too deeply imbued with medieval 
learning, not to have foreseen that there would be a large 
number, even among the intelligent, #ho would find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to comprehend the most beautiful of 
his allegories. The best proof of this is to be found in the 
rules which he lays down in his Convito on allegorical criti- 
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cism. The same rules are both valuable and interesting, as 
evidence that he had formed the general plan of the Comedia 
long before he had written it. “it should be known,” he 
says, ‘* that writings ought to be, above all, understood and ex- 
pounded in four senses ; one is called the literal sense, and this 
is that in which the words do not depart from the strict apparent 
meaning. ‘lhe second is called allegorical, and this is that 
which is concealed under the cloak of fables, and is truth 
concealed beneath a beautiful falsehood ; so when Ovid says 
that Orpheus, with his gentle lyre, made the wild beasts and 
trees and plants move of themselves, he means that the wise 
man, with his voice, softens and bends cruel hearts, and makes 
those who are not animated by science move according to his 
will, and those who are not animated by rational knowledge 
are scarcely above stones.’’* 

But without entering into the subtleties of the allegories at 
all, there is a vast amount of pleasure to be derived from a 
thoughtful perusal of the Comedia, since scarcely anything 
worth describing has failed to receive a place in its world-wide 
gallery. Man, in every situation in which we can imagine 
him to be placed, is delineated with a truthfulness to nature 
to be observed nowhere else in word-paintings, save in those 
of Homer and Shakespeare. From describing man to descri- 
bing the heavens, and then passing to the heroes of diflerent 
ages and countries, comparing them first with each other, then 
to those living in his own time, are easy transitions with 
Dante ; and, however closely we follow him in his flight, we 
find no traces of negligence ; and though blemishes are insep- 
arable from any human production of equal magnitude, the 
wonder is, in reading the Comedia, that there are so few, and 
these so unimportant. 

It matters little what may be the proper name of the poem 
—whether we call it an epie or a satire. Dante, like Shake- 
speare, was superior to @nventional rules ; and like the same 
great master in life-painting and of the passions, he is charged 





* Convito, p. 56. 
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with having been ignorant of the Greek language. At least, 
doubts are expressed by some of his biographers as to 
whether he had any knowledge of Greek. Were it even 
true that he had not, the fact would be no discredit to him; 
but we have no evidence, worthy of the name, that he did not 
understand the language of Homer. On the contrary, all that 
seems reliable of what has reached us, relative to his educa- 
tion, tends to show that he must have been a Greek scholar. 
In his time the language was much taught by the monks. 
He was a student not only of the university of Florence, but 
also of those of Padua and Bologna ; and it scems to be pretty 
well established that, not content with the opportunities aflorded 
by these three institutions, he sought and obtained admission 
to the universities of Paris and Oxford, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor at the former. 

But had he never been at any college, his studious habits 
and insatiable thirst for knowledge, as shown by all his biog- 
raphers, would render it very improbable that he remained 
unacquainted with the language which, above all others, con- 
tained the richest intellectual treasures. ‘That he was familiar 
with Latin is placed beyond dispute, by his Latin treatise, De 
Monarchid, although the style in which it is written is neither 
elegant nor always correct. ‘The same may be said of his Latin 
letters and orations, as an ambassador to diflerent govern- 
ments; but all show that he could express himself not only 
fluently but eloquently in that language. A memorable ex- 
ample may be found in his oration to the king of Naples, for 
the liberation of a citizen of Florence, who was under sentence 
of death, and which begins as follows :—* Nihil est, quo sis, 
Rex optime, conformior Creatori eunctorum, et regni tui lar- 
gitori quam miserecordia et pietas, et afllictorum commisera- 
tum,” &e. There is a remarkable similarity between this 
passage and Shakespeare’s description of merey—the most 
beautiful to be found in any language ; and that the king was 
touched by the Latin of Dante, is suiliciently evident from his 
having pardoned the condemned man as soon as the oration 


was over. One erroneous impression generally leads to an- 
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other. ‘There are a great many, even among the educated, 
who are in the habit of regarding Greek as much more difficult 
to be learned than Latin, whereas in pointof fact itisa great deal 
more easily acquired than its sister tongue. The unfamiliar 
forms of the Greek letters, to those who are used only to the 
Roman characters, make the language itself seem much more 
difficult than it really is ; and the contrary is true of the Latin. 
In a similar manner the Hebrew is thought to be still more 
difficult than the Greek, whereas there is scarcely one of the 
modern languages of Europe which can be learned in a shorter 
time than that spoken by David and Solomon. But the best 
proof that Dante understood Greek is that he makes use of a 
large number of Greek words, and rarely if ever misapplies 
them. 

But whether he knew Greek or not, it is idle to suppose 
that he was not acquainted with the rules of epic poetry, as 
laid down by Aristotle, since the diatecties of that great critic 
and philosopher formed one of his favorite studies. He did 
not adopt the preseribed epic form simply because he wished 
his poem to be original in structure as well as in mat- 
ter. It had always been his ambition that the great work of 
his life should be unique; he vowed that it should be so, and 
his success was complete. He disdained to make use of the 
labors of others, though he had seeond-hand materials in 
abundance. Being asked by a friend why not imitate his 
great favorite, Virgil, his reply was that his pride would not 
allow him; that he had abundant resourees within himself : 
that all he needed was to work; and that he would despise 
himself, and feel lowered and dishonored in the sight of his 
guardian angel, if he allowed indolence to prevent the develop- 
ment of his creative faculty. It was similar feelings of self-esteem 
and self-reliance that prompted him to write his celebrated 
letter to another friend, who sought to procure his recall from 
exile. Nowanderer was ever more home-sick, We have alluded 
already to the eflorts which he continued to make for years to ob- 
tain permission to return home. But when the boon was finally 
offered, but under conditions which, if accepted, would humil- 
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iate if not dishonor him in the sight of his fellow-citizens, he 
did not hesitate to reject it. Much as he had suffered from 
persecution aml poverty, it is evident from the noble and manly 
sentiments expressed in this beautiful letter, that his proud 
and lofty spirit was still unsubdued. ‘ See, then,” he writes, 
* by the letters of your nephew and mine, and by those of 
some others of my friends, it is signified to me, that by an or- 
dinance lately made in Florence, relating to the pardon of the 
banished, if I would pay a certain sum of money, and suffer 
the disgrace of the offering, I should be pardoned and allowed 
immediately to return. In this, truly, there are two things that 
may be smiled at, and are ill-advised on the part of those who have 
expressed them ; for your letters, with more discretion and judg- 
ment, contain no such thing. And what is this glorious edict that 
recalls Dante Alighieri to his country, after having endured 
nearly three lustrums of exile ? Is this the reward of an in- 
nocence evident to all? of the sweat and labor of constant 
study? Far be it from a man familiar with phiiosophy to 
show a baseness of heart so rash and earthly as to allow him- 
self to be offered up almost in fetters, and in a manner almost 
befitting Ciolo and other such wretches. Far be it from a 
man who is a teacher of justice, after having suflered injus- 
tiec, to pay down his own money to those who have thus in- 
jured him! This, O my Father, is not the way I should re- 
turn to my country. Another may be found either by you, 
or in time by others, which shall not derogate from Dante’s 
fame and honor. That 1 will accept and not tardily. But if 
there is no other way to enter Florence but that, I will never 
enter Florence. And what then? Shall I not enjoy, where- 
ever I may be, the sight of the sun and the stars? Shall I 
not be able to speculate on most delightful truth, under what- 
ever sky it may be, without first bowing ingloriously, or rather 
ignominiously before the people of Florence ?” 

No wonder that the Republie of Florence endeavored to sup- 
press this letter soon after the death of its illustrious author. 
A large reward was offered for it. ‘The reason is obvious. It 


goes far to corroborate the worst charges made against the party 


— 
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in power throughout the Inferno. The Guelfs felt that disgrace 
enough had been incurred without this. But they were unable 
to bribe those who had charge of the precious decument. The 
poet was not long dead, however, until his country bitterly re- 
pented its ingratitude to one who had served it so faithfully and 
so well, and who, it was now evident, was destined to fill the 
world with his fame. ‘The first proof of this was “ ten florins 
of gold,” bestowed, as Pelli tells, “ on Messer Giovanni di Boc- 
caccio, in order that he might give them to Sister Beatrice, 
who was Dante Alighieri’s daughter and a nun in the monastery 
of San Steflano dell’ Uliva, at Ravenna.” This was soon fol- 
lowed by a much more emphatic recognition of the poct’s 
genius—we mean the decree passed in 1373, providing for the 
appointment of a lecturer whose sole duty as such would be to 
elucidate the Divina Comedia. There were several candidates 
among the learned for the new professorship, but Boccaccio was 
elected by a large majority. No better man could have been 
chosen. Although there was no other Italian writer of the 
day, save Petrarch alone, who was superior to Boccaccio, the 
genial and honest author of the Decameron exerted himself to 
the fullest extent, rising superior to jealousy and envy, to 
increase the fame of Dante. The example of Florence was 
soon imitated by almost every city in Italy of any extent or 
influence. 

Such is human nature in all ages, especially in its dealings 
with the highest order of genius. Homer, too, had been a 
wanderer ; so had Camoens, the national poet of Portugal. 
The latter, as well as the former, was forced to beg his bread 
from door to door, so that when leaving the shores of his native 
land, as he thought, and hoped, forever, he exclaimed, in the 
words of the sepulchral monument of Scipio Africanus, ** Jn- 
grata patria, non possedebis ossa mea.” But once dead, hon- 
ors were showered upon him—nearly the same as on Dante, 
though the Lusiad. an excellent national epic as it is, is vastly 
inferior to the Divina Comedia. 

Our object in this article is not to analyze the characteristics 
of Dante as one of the world’s greatest poets and thinkers. It 
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is not in a hurried paper for a perivdical this could be done if 
it were even necessary ; otherwise there would have been no 
need for so many commentators and professors. What we want 
to accomplish, however, is perhaps as difficult a task as to write 
a tolerable commentary : we want to see Dante read as much 
in America as he is in Europe. Some will ask, Is such not 
the case already? and probably reply to their own question 
that they are sure itis. But the fact is otherwise. That a 
certain number of the cultivated classes read and admire 
the Divina Comedia is very true; bat the number is inered- 
ibly small—not more than one for every hundred of those of 
the same degree of culture among Europeans, who find in it 
an endless source of pleasure. In England it is not read as 
much as on the Continent, although a hundred fold more than 
here. 

Why is this? No poet who has ever written loved lib- 
erty more ardently than Dante, or endured more persecution in 
its defence. To his latest breath he was the champion of free- 
dom, and the most uncompromising and formidable enemy of 
despotism. It was for his defence of the rights of man that 
he was condemned to the stake, and forced to spend the best 
of his life in exile and poverty. He was equally distinguished 
for his love of art and science, as well as literature ; and always 
contributed, by every means in his power, to encourage intel- 
lectual progress. We have evidence of this in all his writings, 
and it is fully corroborated by his biographers. But, apart from 
his labors as a patriot and champion of freedom, his great poein 
deserves to be read for its peculiar excellenee. And be it 
remembered that we owe the latter much more than the most 
of us are aware of; for its beautiful and sublime ideas pervade 
our whole literature. True, no translation does Dante justice ; 
but none are so bad as not to contain suilicient of the multi- 
farious treasures of the original to amply repay perusal. 

It is worthy of remark that Michael Angelo is admired in this 
country in preportion as Dante is neglected, as compared to the 
estimation in which both are held in Europe. What renders 


this more strange is, that no two great geniuses are more alike 
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heart, though in different degrees. But the genius of the 
painter was animated by that of the poet. This the former 
often declared himself; and his works go far to prove it. He 
spent several years in preparing designs for the Divina Come- 
dia; but, unfortunately, when nearly completed, they were 
either destroyed or stolen. Sutlicient remains, however, to 
show the veneration in which he held his illustrious fellow-cit- 
izen. In fact, all his works are Dantesque. His Last Judg- 
ment awakens almost as much terror as any scene inthe Jnferno. 
He, too, introduces Charon with his boat; and he places his 
enemies among the damned. Of a kindred character is his 
Sistine Chapel; and the same resemblance may be traced in 
his life, habits, and cast of thought. Butif it be asked, which 
of the two has most powerfully influenced modern civilization, 
those who admire Angelo most, must yield the palm to Dante, 


Arr. 11—The History of France. By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. 
{Ancient Gaul.) New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


No nation of modern Europe affords the historian more 
abundant materials than France. From the time of Julius 
Ciesar to the present it has never ceased to exercise a powerful 
influence on the destinies of mankind ; and the attention which 
it has always attracted has been commensurate with its im- 
portance. ‘The most ancient historians whose works have 
eome down to us speak of the inhabitants under one name or 
another with a lively interest, and, with scarcely an exception, 
all agree in ascribing to them the same intellectual and physi- 
eal qualities for which their descendants are distinguished at 
the present day. Thus no minds could be more dissimilar 
than those of Aristotle, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Caesar, and 
Plutarch ; but each has been equally impressed with the bravery, 
vivacity, eloquence, and hospitality of the Gauls. All modern 
historians worthy of the name, no matter what country they 
belong to, are similarly unanimous as to the same characteris- 
tics. 
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Nor does Mr. Godwin make any effort to set aside the gen- 
eral verdict. On the contrary, neither ancient nor modern is 
more liberal in awarding the whole race their full meed of 
praise. And were he otherwise disposed he would be unquali- 
fied for the important task he has undertaken. No amount of 
learning, research and talent, could render the historian sue- 
cessful, and impart enduring value to his labors if his pen were 
guided by prejudice. ‘There is no other undertaking that re- 
quires stricter impartiality. In short, he must be emphatically 
a citizen of the world who attempts with any hope of success 
to tell the story of a foreign nation. Had Tacitus sought to 
depreciate the character of the ancient Germans as a people 
because they were not Romans ,his work on their manners, 
&e.,* would not have continued to be quoted for seventeen cen- 
turies by the Jearned of all countries. It is for a similar 
reason that Casar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War will 
ever remain a classic of the first rank, to be studied from age 
to age wherever a liberal education is to be obtained. That 
it is not the style alone, admirable as it is, that has rendered 
the work a universal favorite is sutficiently evident from the 
comparative indifference felt toward his Commentaries on the 
Civil War among his own fellow-citizens. No one could have 
been more truly patriotic than Xenophon; but he was not the 
less willing on this account to do ample justice to the Per- 
sians. Among the moderns the same remarks, but slightly 
modified, will apply to Gibbon, Augustus Thierry, Sismondi, 
Prescott, and Motley. Gibbon had to say more or less of all 
European races, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
but in doing so he has not been influenced by latitude or longi- 
tude, or by the similarity or dissimilarity of the people to his own 
countrymen. It is generally admitted by English crities that 
no Englishman could have written a fairer or more reliable 
history of the Norman Conquest than that of Thierry. There 
is no better authority on the subject; nor has any Frenchman 
or Italian furnished the world a more faithful history of his 








* De Situ, Moribus, Populisque Germania. 
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country, than the Swiss Sismondi has given us of both France 
and Italy, as far as his researches extend in either. And who 
has described the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella better than 
Prescott? What Spaniard has told so truly and well what 
Spain has done in America? Who has drawn a more truthful 
picture of the Dutch Republic than Motley? 

No two nations of modern times have been longer at war 
with each other than England and France. Mutual animosity 
and prejudice were the natural consequences of this; and even 
at the present day there are obvious traces of the same feel- 
ings, after the armies of both countries have fought side by 
side against the common foe. There need not be the least 
doubt, however, but that if @ competent Englishman had un- 
dertaken the history of France, even when the two nations 
were most at enmity with each other, he would have treated 
the subject fairly. Gibbon would undoubtedly have done so. 
But it has so happened that the attempt has not been made 
by any one capable of the task; although there is scarcely 
an event of any importance in French history from the time 
of Louis XLV. to the present, which has not engaged the pen 
of some Englishman able and willing to do it justice. Proba- 
bly, as Mr. Godwin intimates in his preface, the reason why 
we have no good English general history of France is, that 
those capable of producing such have deemed it needless to 
undertake it, since most educated persons are acquainted with 
the works of Thierry, Sismondi, and Michelet, in the original. 
Such, in substance, was the objection made by Macaulay 
more than onee when advised by publishers and _ literary 
friends to undertake a general history of France before he had 
commenced his History of England. ‘I would rather attempt 
any other country,” said he to L rd Brougham ; “ not that I 
dislike the French; but they have told their own story so 
eloquently and well that a foreigner could have little hope to 
gain much honor in the same field.” There is considerable 
force in this, but a similar reason might be assigned for not 
undertaking a history of England, or of almost any other 
country possessed of a literature, not excepting our own. 
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Every one cannot expect to excel all others. If none under- 
took to write a history but those who hoped to equal Thueyd- 
ides, Tacitus, Gibbon, or Sismondi, historical works would be 
scarce indeed. A writer has quite a justifiable motive to at- 
tempt the history of any country, if he conscientiously thinks 
that he can promote the diffusion of knowledge and contribute 
to the removal of prejudices. That Mr. Godwin ean plead 
such a motive will hardly be denied by any intelligent person. 

Until very recently, English literature has always had a ten- 
dency to impart erroneous impressions of the French people. 
Need we say that the disposition on the part of a certain class 
of English publications to disparage all that is French is not 
altogether extinguished at the present day? And whatever 
influences publie opinion in England has a similar efleet in 
Ameriea, though our recollection of the generous aid aflorded 
us by France in our struggle for independence renders us more 
cautious in adopting the interested views of her censors. Por 
this reason, combined with the more general diffusion of 
knowledge in this country, France appears in a more favorable 
light to the American than to the English masses; at the 
same time, it must be admitted that the jealousies and preju- 
dices alluded to have been productive of much evil here as 
well as in England. It is to them we owe nine tenths of the 
foolish, irritating things that have been said of the relative 
characteristics of Anglo-Saxons and Celts. The history of the 
world shows but too plainly that there is no worse strife than 
the strife of races. Nothing has more seriously retarded the 
progress of civilization. The history of England alone would 
go far to prove this. Passing over the earlier feuds between 
the Britons, the Danes, the Angles, and the Saxons, we have 
ample evidence that a progressive English civilization was im- 
possible until the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Normans became 
reconciled to each other and began to regard each other as fel- 
low-citizens. In short, a complete amalgamation had taken 
place before there was any hope of national prosperity. [very 
historian of any respectable rank from Clarendon to Macaulay 
tells us this. Yet there are those in our time who do not 
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scruple to revive those ancient feuds by teaching the Anglo- 
Saxon to hate the Celt, and the Celt to hate the Anglo-Saxon. 
It is needless to say that in this country as well as in England 
the prevailing impression among the masses is, that as Anglo- 
Saxons they have a right to regard the Celts as an inferior 
race. None but demagogues encourage sucha feeling. Apart 
from its pernicious tendency it has no foundation in fact ; and 
it has been denounced accordingly by the greatest minds of 
Europe ; by none more earnestly than by learned Englishmen 
and Germans. In proof of this suffice it to mention the names 
of Prichard and Humboldt. 

Thus far at least, the theory of Anglo-Saxon perfection and 
Celtic inferiority receives no favor at the hands of Mr. Godwin, 
It is evident that he has read too much, not to see how the 
matter really stands, and he is too frank and honest to say 
what is popular rather than what istrue. Like every thought- 
ful writer who has paid any attention to ethnology, he bears 
in mind that however much the Angles, Saxons, Celts, Goths, 
Vandals, &e., may differ in certain particulars with each other, 
all belong to the Caucasian race, the noblest branch of the 
human family. It is then as a Caucasian, not as an Anglo- 
Saxon, Goth, or Celt, that he speaks; a fact whieh would 
almost afford a guarantee by itselft hat his History of France 
will be reliable. But an extract here and there will give « 
better idea of the characteristics of the work than the most 
elaborate description. Accordingly, we proceed to quote such 
passages as may serve at once to interest the reader, do justice 
to the author, and help to illustrate our own views. 

No writer of French history goes farther back than Mr. 
Godwin. In this respect he has been quite as careful and 
scrupulous as Michelet, of whose valuable labors he has to some 
extent very properly availed himself; especially in his notes, 
which are nearly as copious, though not containing so much 
Greek and Latin, as those of the Frenchman. After some gene- 
ral remarks on the different peoples found by Ceasar in Gaul, 
Mr. Godwin observes :— 

“If I may not enter into the difficult questions which relate to the 
primeval seats and migrations of the Gauls, it is, nevertheless, a part 
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of my subject to refer to some of their earliest appearances in gene- 
ral history and tradition. I have remarked that, in a remote antiquity, 
they were known to the classic nations ; and it should now be added 
that, from a remote antiquity, they were actively engaged in influ- 
encing the destinies of mankind. <A peculiarly restless, mobile, and 
eager race always, its traces are discoverable everywhere—in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and, as some do not scruple to assert, even in Australia 
and America. But its principal home was the west of Europe, 
whence it spread early in many directions. Long before any recog- 
nized historical era, the Kelts were distributed over Britain and the 
northern islands, giving names to the hills, the streams, the towns, 
and the populations. When the Romans landed in those parts, they 
found the seacoasts peopled with Belgian and Kymric tribes, who 
may have been recent colonists from the continent, although the people 
of the interior, manifestly of kindred race, claimed an occupancy so 
ancient, that they called themselves the aborigines. By the testimony 
of Caesar, we know also that there were Kelts in Germany, although 
we do not know whether they preceded the Germans in their settle- 
ment there, or whether they were merely straggling colonists from 
Gaul. In the same way, there is evidence, as it has been already 
intimated, that, anterior to all written monuments, they were mingled, 
and, doubtless, engaged in hostilities, with the clans of the Iberic 
peninsula. jut whether, in their hostilities with the Iberians, they 
were the conquering or the conquered race, learned men are again in 
doubt.”—pp. 19, 20. 


Our author describes the capture of Rome, briefly aliuding 
to its results, as follows : 


“That the Gauls were early in Italy, and in great numbers, and 
that they came in contact with the Romans about the year 390 B. C., 
is all we may prudently say. It would seem likely, however, that they 
encountered the Romans, not as transient and marauding, but as settled 
tribes. The way in which they were involved was this: they de- 
manded lands of the Clusians, which the Clusians refused, and then, 
being threatened with war, asked aid from the little aristocracy on the 
banks of the Tiber. ‘The Romans were willing to mediate, but not 
to interfere, and despatched three envoys to adjust the difficulty. 


These envoys were rash, and headlong enough to take part in some 
incidental skirmish against the Kelts, which so offended them that 


they sought satisfaction of the principal government. Not obtaining 
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it, they marched upon Rome itself; met the army of the city on the 
banks of the Allia, a brook twelve miles distant, defeated it with a 
dreadful slaughter, and then pushed on tothe capital. The multitude 
of the city, with the priests and the vestals, fled to the country ; a few 
youths, braver than others, garrisoned the chief fortress, while the 
old men, senators, who had been consuls and censors, either bound by 
oflicial honor to remain, or resolved to propitiate the angry gods by the 
sacrifice of themselves, assumed a position of state and dignity in the 
forum. When the Gauls entered and found the city deserted, the 
very solitude filled them with terror; the sight of those venerable 
figures in their curule chairs smote them with awe, as if they had 
been admitted to the presence of the gods; but the momentary irri- 
tability of one of the Romans, whose beard an ineautious Gaul had 
touched, betrayed that they were men, and, being men, they were 
murdered. The greater part of the city was then burned ; the cita- 
del besieged ; and it was only when the Gauls were themselves half 
famished, that they relinquished the prosecution of the siege for the 
sake of a ransom in gold. While this money was getting weighed 
out, the audacious Brenn, who led the Kelts, cast his sword into the 
seales, shouting against all remonstrances that famous Vir vietis / (Woe 
to the vanquished!) which in after years Rome echoed with such 
fearful resonance into the ears of all his kin. 

“ This event—about the first really historical event in Roman his- 
tory—fell like a stroke of destiny upon the Romans; the anniversary 
of the battle of the Allia became thereafter an‘accursed day in their 
calendar; every future whisper of the return of the Gauls was con- 
strued into an occasion for a tumult; and a fund was amassed to be 
specially devoted to Gallie wars, on the condition that whoever might 
turn it to other purposes shoukl be sacrificed to the infernal gods 
Nor was Rome able to avenge in less than two centuries the stigma 
inflicted on that terrible July day. Steadily she pursued the object, 
but just as steadily was she thwarted and bafiled. The Gauds often 
cut in pieces her legions, often threatened her capital, were often the 
life and soul of those formidable Samnite, Etruscan, and other leagues 
which stayed her progress north ; and when at Sentinum, at Areti- 
num, at Vadimon, their principal tribes were overthrown, and their 
power broken, their spirit was not yet subdued. Incessant and bloo ly 
revolts evinced the strength of their animosity, and the invincibleness 
of their valor. If wnable to conquer for themselves, they were yet 


the instruments of conquest in others. During the second Punic war, 
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they helped the great commander of Africa, Hannibal, to his greatest 
victories; the Gallic arms were distinguished at Trebia, at Thrasy- 
mene, and at Cann ; it was Gallic blood, under Hasdrubal, which 
stained the waters of the Metaurus; and it was over the Gauls, as 
well as over Carthage, that Scipio triumphed at Zama. Eleven years 
after the defeat of the Carthaginian, the mutilated clans of the Boians 
still held out against the else irre istible city; nor did they suecumb 
at last; they withdrew to the confines of the Danube and the Save, 
where they found a new home, and continued their name in history.” 
—pp. 28-30. 


It is worthy of remark, that notwithstanding the unsurpassed 
bravery of the Gauls at all times, they are almost the only 
people of western Europe that have lost their name. They 
permitted themselves to be deprived of it by the Franks. 
Italy became in turn the prey of every marauding tribe, whom 
the hope of plunder attracted to her beautiful and fertile 
valleys. The Franks went there too, So did the Goths, 
Lombards, and Germans. She has had alternately to bear the 
yoke of each. Evenat the present day, one of her finest prov- 
inces is forced to own German masters ; but in all her vicis- 
situdes, from the time Aineas is supposed to have first landed on 
her shores, until Austria had to relinquish Lombardy, she 


has always retained the beautiful name of Italy, as unaltered 


as when her Virgil sung: 
Sed neque Medorum sylva, ditissima terra, 
Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 
Laudibus Italie certent ; non Bactra, neque Indi 
Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis.* 

Still more unfortunate was Spain, having successively had 
to obey the Tyrians, the Saracens, the Goths, the Visi- 
goths, and the Vandals ; but to none has she surrendered her 
ancient name. According to the best authorities, the Gauls 
were originally ealled Walcht or Welch which the Romans 
changed into Galli, merely to suit the genius of their own 


* Geor. ii. 156, &e. 


+ Walch is most probably derived from the Sanscrit Wala or Walya, which in 
the original signifies strong, powerful, &e. 
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language. In this case the name was not lost. The people 
still called themselves Walch or Welch, and continued to do so 
until the time of the Franks, when the country received its 
present name. It is inferred from this, by writers who have 
not taken the trouble to examine the facts, that the new-comers 
were so numerous as to change the character of the whole 
Gallic population. That such was not the case, however, is 
now abundantly proved by German, as well as French his- 
torians. What is nearest the truth seems to be, that the 
whole army of Clovis did not exceed twenty thousand men. 
These had some ten millions to encounter, of the same people 
who had warred with Cesar and his legions for ten years, with- 
out having at any one time wholly submitted to him; and 
there were three or four Roman legions still in the country. It 
is idle, then, to believe that Clovis and his ragged followers were 
able to subdue the Gauls. It is far more likely that the lat- 
ter were desirous of a change ; and that the establishment of the 
Frankish empire was just as much a Gallic revolution as that 
which made Napoleon Bonaparte First Consul, and subsequently 
Emperor. ‘ Assoon as Clovis had the least success,” says Vol- 
taire, “ his troops were no doubt joined by all the Belgians who 
panted for booty ; and this army is, nevertheless, called the ar- 
my of Franks.” The events that prepared the way for the 
Frankish monarchy are, however, viewed in a somewhat differ- 
ent light by Mr. Godwin :— 

*“ The league of Western Germans which dwelt between the Satons 
and Alemans, on the right bank of the Rhine, does not appear‘ as 
Franks until the year 242, when a band of Aurelian’s soldiers, after 
encountering them at Mentz, sang a Jalistaas a song of victory over 
them. They called themselves Franken or the Freemen, probably 
because they were a peculiarly brave, fierce, and independent people, 
and because, also, they had for centuries disdained and resisted the 
Roman yoke. Resembling other Germans in manners, customs, and 
religion, they were driven to warlike enterprises by the same neces- 
sities and motives. Their rapid and capricious assaults upon the 
Roman frontiers, demanded the incessant vigilance, and often the 
hardest fighting of the legions. If we might believe the panegyrists 
of the emperors, they were more than once totally annihilated, but 
they strangely reappear after these defeats, with fresher courage and 
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in augmented numbers. No history of their spasmodic excursions into 
Guul, sometimes made for mere objects of plunder, and sometimes in 
view of more permanent settlements, can or need be written, It is 
enough to observe, incidentally, their gradual but continuous progress 
toward the conquest of its northern parts. — In less than thirty years 
after the name was first mentioned, they are found in possession of sixty 
Gallic cities (ciritates nobilissima), whence it is said they were driven by 
Protus with an incredible slaughter (a. p. 277). Nevertheless, they 
supported Proculus and Bonosus, a few years later (280), in serious 
revolts against the empire. Maximian Hercules spent twenty years 
(286-300) in repulsing them, and ended with granting them peace 
and homes on the deserted lands of the Treviri and Nervii. Con- 
stantius Chlorus carried on a similarly destructive war against them 
in the island of the Batavi, where they had been for some time fixed ; 
but the victories he achieved only transplanted them the more nu- 
merously as colonists upon the Belgie soil (a. p. 292). Once es- 
tablished there, either by conquest or concession, they made farther 
way for themselves. Constantine beat them signally (506), and 
gave two of their kings, with a multitude of others, to the wild 
beasts of the amphitheatre at Tréves, amidst spectacles whose mag- 
nificence was remembered twenty years afterward; but he received 
many of them also into his service, and spread other multitudes over 
the Gallic fields. Under his sons, they raised the usurpers, Magnentius 
and Sylvanus, to the purple (550-355), while others took forcible pos- 
session of some forty-five cities in the Belgies. Julian, on his arrival 
in Gaul (555), discovered that the ‘Germans,’ meaning the Franks, 
occupied a space of three hundred stadia on this side of the Rhine, 
and that the whole region for three times that extent, was depopula- 
ted and wasted. He attacked and defeated them, but he did not dis- 
lodge them ; on the contrary, he granted them a permanent footing 
in Toxandria as subjects of the empire. In that capacity they soon 
attained a controlling position in the offices and armies of Gratian 
and the Valentinians. ‘They resisted the great invasion of the Van- 
dals in the time of Stilicho, but did not scruple to take part in the 
subsequent ravages. Among the confusions of that disastrous period, 
indeed, it is not improbable that they seized the cities of Spires, 
Strasburg, Amiens, Arras, Therouane, and Tournai, and by their 
assaults on Tréves, compelled the removal of the pratfectural govern- 
ment to Arles. Chroniclers who flourished two centuries later, re- 


ter to the year 418 large and permanent conquests in Gaul by a 


visionary king called Pharamund, from whom the French monarchy 
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is usually dated. But history seeks in vain for any authentic marks 


of his performances.”—pp. 271-274. 


We fear there are some of the performances in this extract 





which it would be almost equally difficult to verify ; but the 
author is sustained in his views by respectable authorities, 
several of which he indicates in his notes. At ali events, the 
following extract is much more in accordance with the accounts 
given by other historians, and it is interesting withal. It will 
show those who have hitherto entertained any doubt on the 
subject, that no race, however ambitious, need be very anxious 
to claim kindred with Clovis :— 


* The authority of Chlodwig was less securely established, or less 






















cheerfully acknowledged, among his countrymen, the Franks, in the 
north of Gaul, than elsewhere, and, as soon as he was at peace with 
the Burgunds and Wisigoths, he turned his attention to them. His 
object was to concentrate in himself the monarchy or executive force 
of all the tribes-—a most difficult undertaking, but one which he con- 
trived to effect in a summary and characteristic way, not very honor- 
able, it must be confessed, to his own character, or to the instructions 
of his Christian teachers. Among his coadjutors in the Wisigothic 
war had been Chloderik, a son of the Ripuarian king, formerly 
lamed in the battle of Tolbiac. ‘Thy father is old and limp,’ said 
Chlodwig to him, ‘and if he were dead thou wouldst succeed to 
his kingdom and to my friendship!’ The young man, comprehend- 
ing the suggestions of the tempter, at once caused his father to be 
killed, and sent messengers to Chlodwig to announce the fact. Te, 
by a returned embassy, answered, ‘1 thank thee for thy good-will ; 
pray thee show thy treasures to my messengers, before they are ap- 
propriated.’ Chloderik showed them the chest in which his father 
kept his gold, stooping down and plunging his arm into it, to indi- 
cate how much it was. As he did so, one of the envoys raised his 
axe and struck it into his skull. The Ripuarians revolted at this 
atrocity ; but Chlodwig, after besieging and beating them at Verdun, 
denied his participation in the crimé, and got himself lifted upon the 
shield as their king. Tle then marched against Harrarik, the king at 
Therouane, made him and his son prisoners, and caused the hair of 
both to be cut off, in sign of their degradation and disgrace. Hlar- 


rarik, condoling with his son, said to him, * This foliage has been cut 





from a green tree, but it will grow and bloom again.” The words 
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being reported to Chlodwig, he instantly divined the menace, and 
ordered both to be beheaded, seizing at the same time their kingdom 
and their treasures. Ragnakher was still the king at Cambrai. 
Chlodwig procured his slaves and vassals to conspire against him, by 
presents of bracelets and baldricks of false gold (brass gilt). He then 
took him and his son prisoners, and killed the father with his axe, be- 
cause he disgraced the family by allowing himself to be fettered, and the 
son because he had not prevented the disgrace of the father. Rignomer, 
another king of the town of Mans, was put to death in the same 
spirit. * Thus,’ says Gregory of Tours, who narrates these stories at 
length, with the most impassive coldness, ‘God crushed the enemies 
of Chlodwig daily wnder his feet, and enlarged his kingdom, because, 
he walked with a pure heart before him, and did that which was agree- 
able in his sight.”. The same authority proceeds: ‘ Having slain, in 
this wise, many other kings, and his nearest kindred, he extended his 
authority over the whole of Gaul; and, finally, one day assembling 
his people he spoke as follows of the relatives whom he had butcher- 
ed: ‘Unhappy that I am, left like a wayfarer in the midst of 
strangers, there 1s now no relative to befriend me in the day of ad- 
versity.” But this he said not for sorrow at their deaths, only through 
cunning, in order to discover whether he had still any relatives left 


so that he might destroy them.”’—pp. 291, 292. 


There are many extravagant stories told about the people 
whose first and greatest sovereign is said to have acted thus 
barbarously. Their being Germans is a discovery of eompara- 
tively recent date, and one in regard to which the particulars 
are not given. ‘lhe truth is, that no one can tell who or what 
they were. They have been made to belong to diflerent races, 
at dillerent times, according to the peculiar views of various 
writers. While they continued in the ascendant they were 
regarded, doubtless, cn their own testimony, as the descend- 
ants of Priam, Hector, and Aineas. Such was the opinion of 
Marcellinus, as recorded in a book supposed to have been 
written at the close of the fourth century, but of which only 


some fragments have come down tous. Fredegarius had no 


doubt, when composing his history of the same people, that 
their ancestors must have fought under Alexander. The 
learned Leibnitz has arrived at a much more sensible con- 
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clusion, namely, that, most probably, they were the scattered 
remains of the Cimbri, defeated and routed by Marius. Their 
warmest admirers admit that, at all events, they were barbarous 
hordes when they extended their devastations into Gaul. There is 
no evidence that they had any literature; yet, by some unac- 
countable accident or other, they get the credit to this day 
from many historians, of having written the Salic Law, al- 
though the French had no written usages for more than six 
centuries after the death of Clovis. The language spoken by 
the Franks is as great a mystery as their origin. Some, not to 
be outdone by their fellow-laborers in the field of history, or 
rather romance, have not scrupled to call their barbarous jargon 
the Sanscrit ; but what is a serious obstacle in proving them to 
be the authors of the Salic Law, is that that remarkable code 
made its first authenticated appearance in Latin. This has 
led to the suspicion that it had a Roman rather than a Frankish 
parentage ; or otherwise that it was the work of a learned 
monk, who wished to ingratiate himself with the ruling 
power. Mr. Godwin thinks differently, however, and he sus- 
tains his views, as usual, by several authorities : 


** We must refer to the same epoch, I think, and to the same im- 
pulses, the written compilation of the old Frankish customs, which 
has come down to us under the name of the Salic Law. It was a 
version in Latin of the primitive jurisprudence of the Mallberg, with 
some considerable additions, rendered necessary by the altered cir- 
cumstances of the people. In its original form, this law, which is 
called a pactum, or compact, must have been coeval with the federa- 
tion of the several Germanic tribes composing the Frankish league. 
Coming together under diversified customs, they found it not only 
convenient but necessary to digest their separate legislations into a 
uniform whole. ‘The dispersions and revolutions incident to the loag 
conquest of northern Gaul, and the subsequent fusion of the severa 
nations established there under Chlodwig, suggested, it may be con- 
jectured, a second recension, which he undertook. He had powerful 
motives for doing so in his scheme of a general Frankish monarchy, 
and in his disposition to diffuse Christianity among his countrymen. 
He could not, out of regard to the deep-rooted prejudices of the 
Franks, change the nature of these laws to any considerable extent, 
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nor the structure of society to which they referred ; therefore, in all 
the extant versions of them, we find the social and political consti- 
tution disclosed to us the same in its essential features with that 
imputed by Tacitus to the ancient Germans. There is the same 
consecration of the family-bond, with its responsibilities ; the same 
general distinctions of rank ; the same system of free-companionage ; 
and the same minute application of the weregild or composition to 
all classes of crimes, murders, thefts, arsons, and calumnies. But a 
vareful study of several provisions of the law discloses two marked 
departures of Frank society from the more primitive condition of 
the nation: first, in that the old semi-patriarchal, semi-popular 
nobility of Tacitus has given place to a mere official aristocracy, or 
nobles by service ; and, second, in that the Christian churches are 
sedulously protected from injury, and the Christian clergy estimated, 
in the rates of the weregild, on a level with the highest dignitaries 
of the barbaric court. We thus see that already, in the very era of 
the conquest, the royal power had expanded in dignity and considera- 
tion, while the way was prepared for the enormous political authority 
afterward acquired by the priesthood.’’—pp. 293, 295. 


The facts stated at the conclusion of this extract would 
point by themselves to a pious fraud. There was no difficulty 
in getting up such a code, since the work of Tacitus on the 
manners, &c., of the ancient Germans supplied most of the 
materials. All that was added to what was given by the 
Roman historian was mainly designed to protect and support 
the church. We must also bear in mind that it is now almost 
universally agreed among the learned that the work of Tacitus 
was designed much more as a satire on his own countrymen, 
already becoming debased by licentiousness, than a veritable 
history of the ancient Germans. ‘Quant a leur couleur 
morale,” says Guizot, ‘'Tacite a peint les Germains, comme 
Montaigne et Rousseau les sauvages dans un acces d’humeur 
contre sa patrie; son livre est une satire des maurs Romains, 
l’eloquente boutade d’une patriote philosophe qui veut voir la 
vertu la ov il ne recontre pas la mollesse honteuse et al depra- 
vation savante d’une vielle societe.”* Much stress is laid on 
the respect which, according to the historian, the ancient Ger- 





* Histoire de la Civilisation en France, tome i., p. 190. 
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mans had for their women, although one of the most important 
provisions in the Salic Law is that which excludes females 
from the throne. Their descendants may be presumed to be 
somewhat more refined in their gallantry than themselves; 
yet we require no Tacitus to tell us that the former, far from 
being more tender to the sex and more respectful to them 
than their Gallie neighbors, distinguish themselves in our own 
times in the midst of Europe as women floggers. ‘Those who 
doubt this may inquire of the ladies of Pesth, Venice, and 
Milan, or consult the records of Austrian courts-martial down 
to the present day. 

But assuming all that Tacitus says of the ancient Germans 
to be true, it would prove little. This is made sufficiently 
apparent by Guizot in his Histoire de la Civilisation en 
France. We shows that if they regarded it as landable 
prudence rather than cowardice to turn their backs when 
getting the worst of the battle, several other savage tribes 
may claim honor on the same ground. If the Germans, when 
they ran away frightened, were sometimes persuaded to 
return to the fight by their wives and mothers, the Scythians 
and the Arabs have allowed themselves to to be influenced in 
a similar manner, according to Meiners* and Gibbon.+ If 
they consulted their wives on important occasions, especially 
when going to war, Guizot quotes reliable authorities to 
show that several of our own Indian tribes evince the same 
gallantry. 

We trust we need hardly observe that the object of these 
remarks is not to depreciate the Germans as a people, or give 
them any oflence, but simply to show, as the most learned and 
enlightened of their own countrymen have done, that the 
superiority claimed for them as a race over the Gauls, by a 
class of writers already alluded to, has no real existence. That 
they possess as much intellectual and physical vigor as the 
Gauls or any other people we have no disposition to deny ; 
but it is beyond question that the latter have always been a 


* Histoire du Sexe Feminin, vol. i., pp. 48, 49. 
+ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. x., p. 246. 
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more refined people than the former. In other words, there 
are some qualities in which the Germans may be said to excel 
the Gauls: but there are other qualities equ@lly good in which 
the Gauls excel the Germans ; so that there is no ground for the 
charge of inferiority on either side. Ifanything contradictory of 
this appears in Mr. Godwin’s History it has escaped our obser- 
vation, although we have taken pleasure in carefully examining 
the work. But whatever may be the opinion of the author, 
the facts which he records of both races in their various rela- 
tions with each other, whether as friends or enemies, fully sus- 
tain our views on the subject. 

Before returning to the Gaals, who form the prineipal 
subject ‘of the volume before us, we will quote an extract or 
two, which, while interesting in themselves, though containing 
nothing new, will show that Mr. Godwin is disposed to render 
full justice to our German friends :-— 


** An impervious cloud overhangs the morning of the old ‘Teutonie 
world. The polished inhabitants of the peninsulas, early made aware 
of its existence, felt too little interest in it to take the pains lo inquire 
into the secrets of its dusty annals, or even the characteristics of its 
uncouth people. Amid the absorbing occupations of their cities, they 
heard of the wars and rumors of war among the wild tribes of the 
frontiers, as we now hear of the wars and rumors of war among the 
wilder tribes of Africa. Not until the fiftieth year before the birth 
of Christ, when the keen-eyed Cwsar east a few intrepid and search- 
ing glances into the darkness, did it seem to be unsettled, as if about 
to give place to the dawn; but soon the volume rolled back, and tor 
more than a century the Teutons were folded in heavy primeval ob- 
security. Unknown and unrecorded, they waged their stormy battles 
with the wilderness and with each other. ‘Lhe exquisite genius of 
Tacitus, about the year a. p. 97, shed the first clear and steady light 
upon the various modes and methods of their being.  Ilis masterly 
treatise of the Manners of the Germans, is worthy of all honor and 
of all contidence. And yet, in spite of its singular combination of 
great comprehensiveness with great precision, its brief twenty pages 
of mingled geography, ethnography, theology, polities, and narrative, 
are scarcely more than a prelude to the themes of which it treats. 


Into the deeper constitution and life of the ‘Teutonic societies it does 
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not guide us; while the later Roman writers, benumbed by the ter- 
rors which the new and hostile attitude of the Germans inspired, or 
rendered lax and @edulous by the growing degeneracy of the Roman 
mind, add little to the knowledge that he has imparted, or add it only 
to distort and to confuse. 

* * *” * ’ ~ * * 

“The German was physically distinguished by his huge and robust 
body, his tierce blue eyes, his flaxen hair, and hisrough guttural voice. 
The extenuate and scrofulous races of the south beheld this mass of 
superabundant animal life with some feeling of fear and wonder. Nor 
were his intellectual and moral qualities less muscular than his plysi- 
val. A large complex brain surmounted, a broad, strong heart ani- 
mated, his lumpy, elephantine body. Like many other races in the 
same stage of social progress, the Germans were great fighters ; they 
loved combat, adventures, robberies, and killings; and their usual 
oath was, ‘ By the deck of the ship, by the rim of the shield, by the 
withers of the horse, and by the point of the sword.” Sometimes en- 
tire tribes left land and home to addict themselves to perpetual roving 
military expeditions. When «a warrior escaped a famous slaughter, 
he often hung himself in shame, and was universally branded with 
ignominy. Such, indeed, was the exuberance of the northern valor, 
that it occasionally boiled up into craziness (lerserkswuth), when the 
subjects of it ate live coals, rushed naked into battle, or slew, indis- 
criminately, both friend and foe. Their favorite god was Thor, or 
Donar, who crushed thunder out of the skies with his fiery axe, and 
the future heaven they conceived of chiefly as a place where the valiant 
engaged in eternal alternations of fierce combats and drinking-bouts,”’ 


—pp. 216-219. 


The most ardent admirer of Teutonic genius may be satis- 
fied with the following climax : 


“In spite of his external ruggedness, therefore, his hard, reckless, 
brawny violence, there was in the German a vein of tender and 
chivalric sentiment, a play of kindly, Brobdignagian humor, and a 
susceptibility to superior influences. When brought into contact 
with civilization he early learned to appreciate it; his rudest socie- 
ties exhibited some strivings toward a just combination of freedom 
and order; and, if he adored the thunder-god in the skies, he also 
worshipped Baldur, the beautiful, in the secret groves. J do not, in- 
deed, conceive it an extravagance to say that, in his earliest manifestations, 
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in his wild poems aud rough laws, one finds the germs of his later Shake- 
speares, and Beethovens, and Cromwells 





of that genius which has made his 
literature the richest in the world, and kept his sons, for a thousand years, 
on every throne of Europe.” —pp. 220. 

The Shakespeares are not numerous. We may well be 
thankful forone. There have, indeed, been Cromwells enough. 
Almost every country of any respectable extent, arrived at 
mature age, has at some period of its history produced one ; 
and it may be doubted whether the world would be anything 
the better if it had always such a “ Protector.” Be this as it 
may, it would be rather difficult to trace the genealogy of either 
Shakespeare or Cromwell to the worshippers of 'Thor or Donar, 
in the forests and marshes of Germany.* What if it would 
one day come to light that the Germans and Celts belong to 
one and the same race? Several elaborate works have already 
been written with the view of proving the fact. The most 
important of these is by the learned Dr. Holtzman, who is 
himself a German. It is entitled Ae/ten und Germanen eine 
historische Untersuchung ; it was first published in 1855, 
and it has since continued to attract much attention among 
the savans of Germany. Nor has it altogether escaped the 
attention of the French; but the latter rather seem inclined 
to object to so close a relationship. Without waiting to in- 
quire which party would be most honored if it could be satis- 
factorily proved that the French and Germans had a common 
origin, in some dark corner of Europe, or Asia; but that when 
the original progeny multiplied it divided itself into different 
tribes, each setting out, like so many wolves, on a prowling 


*In commenting on something similar in Montesquieu’s “Spirit of Laws,” 
Voltaire ridicules it as follows: ‘The houses of Peers and of Commons, and 
the English Courts of Law and Equity found in the woods; who would have 
supposed it? Without doubt the English owe their squadrons and their com- 
meree to the manners of the Germans; and the sermons of Tillotson to those 
pious German soreerors who sacrificed their prisoners, and judged of their sue- 
cess in war by the manner in which the blood flowed. We must believe that 
the English are indebted for their manufactures to the laudable practice of the 
Germans, who, as Tacitus observes, preferred robbery to toil. Dict. Philos. art. 
Esprit du Loi.” 
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excursion of their own—we return to Mr. Godwin’s narrative. 
His sketch of the early Celtie religion is well drawn, and may 


be accepted as reliable, at least as much so as any other ac- 
count We possess : 


“Nor was the priestly order, which participated in the governing 
power, a fixed restraint upon the other nobles, although it was both 
strongly organized and influential by means of its superstitions. It 
consisted of three kinds—bards, prophets, and high-priests, which 
together formed a sacred association or college of Druids. The bards 
were the national poets—not only religious, but martial and satirie— 
who sang to a wild accompaniment of the rotfe (a kind of harp) the 
genealogies of the clans, the exploits of heroes, the loveliness of 
women, and the glories of the gods. Often, as the battle was about 
to be joined, their voices, lifted above the din of contlict, animated 
the combatants to the charge. The vates—prophets or diviners— 
were the revealers of the future, as their name imports, and took 
charge of the sacrifices and of the interpretation of them, as well as 
of all publie ceremonies. 

** Mingling as a kind of popular branch of the priesthood among 
the personages, and dealing with the events and relations of domestic 
life, they ministered between the people and that higher branch, the 
Druids proper. These were the real powers—the Coryphei, the 
Archimagi, the Masters—who, inhabiting the depths o. the oak 
forests, guarded the interior and vital principles of the mystic faith. 
They were the teachers of youth, some of whom passed twenty years 
in their novitiate, the monopolizers of knowledge, the dep sitories of 
the will of the gods, having no superior but an arch-Druid, whose 
office, though supreme, was elective. 

** Exempt from taxation and imposts, and from every other burden 
of peace or war, possessed of their own properties, and operating 
among a people prone to superstition, the priests were, in addition, 
endowed with ample and exclusive judicial functions. At a stated 
period every year, they held their assizes in the country of the Car- 
nutes (Chartres), whither every one was bound to repair who had a 
enuse to prosecute or a remedy to solicit. If any offence had been 
perpetrated, any murder committed, any inheritance or boundary 
invaded, the Druids decreed the award or the punishment. All men, 
whether in a publie or private capacity, were compelled to submit 


to their judgment; nor was there any legal appeal from it, once given. 
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Woe to the man who dared to resist their verdict! They used no 
force; they did not appeal to the strong arm for the execution of 
their sentence ; but, like the popes of the Middle Ages, they issued 
against him a ban of excommunication. The unhappy victim of it 
was thenceforth an outcast and a criminal; no one might com- 
municate with him; he was incapable of office ; denied justice when 
he required it, and even the benignities of the heavens were closed 
upon him forever. 

** Affiliated to: the male Druids was a class of females also, to 
whom supernatural power was imputed, and who passed for sor- 
ceresses. The functions ascribed to them were often whimsical and 
sometimes licentious. Their worship consisted chietly in nocturnal 
rites, when, with their naked bodies stained black, hair dishevelled, 
and torches in hand, they abandoned themselves to transports of 
fury. ‘Their favorite retreats were the island of Sena and the several 
nameless islets opposite the mouth of the Loire. One day every year 
between sunset and sunrise, they destroyed and rebuilt the roof of 
their temple; but if any one chanced to let drop a particle of the 
sacred material, she was torn to pieces amid frantic dances, in which 
the Greeks saw the rites of their own Bacchantes and the orgies of 
Samothrace renewed. The Gallic mariner, as he skirted by night the 
wild reefs of the Armorican seas, often fancied that he heard strange 
eries and chants, weird melodies, mingling with the wail of the 
winds and the deep moanings of the waves. On the summit of the 
misty crags he saw red phantoms gliding, with streaming hair and 
burning torches, whose flames made the lightnings. These were 
the Druidesses weaving their magic spells, healing maladies, raising 
the elements, consulting the dread spirits of fate, or perhaps waiting 
to receive the souls of the shipwrecked, which the Breton peasant 
still discerns in the white and fugitive spray, hastening to rejoin their 
loved and lost companions of the earth.” 

To the wars of Cvesar it is needless to refer, further than to 
say that Mr. Godwin has given as full particulars of them as 
inost students care to have. His account of the desperate re- 
sistance of the Nervii is one of the best to be found in any 
modern work, but he ealls them the Cimbri, who were a dif- 
ferent people; though the latter as wll as the former are 
generally classed with the Gauls. ‘Those who fought so he- 
roically against the disciplined legions of Cwsar until they 
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were “annihilated rather than conquered,” were the ancestors 
of the Belgians of the present day; whereas the Cimbri were 
the people of Jutland and Holsatia, the same who, when they 
made an inroad into Italy with the design of taking Rome, 
were defeated and scattered by Marius. 

The Gauls availed themselves of Roman culture much more 
readily than the Germans. While the latter were still ina 
state of utter barbarism, the former had made considerable 
progress in acquiring not only the Latin, but also the Greek 
language,* and rendering each subservient to their wants. 
Mr. Godwin agrees with Michelet, that 


‘* Gallic genius, in fact, from the first manifested a quick suscepti- 
bility to the peculiar culture of the Romans. VD assionately addicted, 
as we have seen Cato already remark, to disputation and the refine- 
ments of speech, the Gauls of the old province were early distinguished 
as actors, orators, and poets; and the same regions, it may be ob- 
served, which have since given to France Massillon and Flechier, 
Mirabeau and the Girondists, Guizot and Thiers, contributed to 
Rome the first and greatest of actors, Roscius; the rhetor, Gnipho 
who taught both Cwesar and Cicero; Valerius Cato, who was called 
the Latin syren; Varro Atacinus, whom Virgil deigned to imitate 
and Horace to praise; the first Latin writer of a Universal Iistory, 
Trogus Pompeius ; and the creator of that species of romance, not, 
unknown to more modern times, in which the elegance and grace of 
the style scarcely compensates for the licentiousness of sentiment, 
Petronius Arbiter. Nor was the example set by the elder province 
disavowed or disdained by the new, where the teachers and schools 
of Gaul rose to a rivalry with the most illustrious of Italy.”—p. 114. 

Further on our author truly remarks : 

* Nor was the use of it (the Latin) wholly confined, as some seem 
to suppose, to persons of the educated classes. The populations of 
the towns, living perpetually within ear-shot of the Romans, must 


have soon acquired the dialect of their superiors ; and among the 


* So early as the time of ee ir they were aequainted with Greek, which was 


taught by the Druids Neque fas esse existimant ea literis mandare, quum in 


reliquis feré rebus, publicis privatisque rationibus Graecis literis utantur. De 


Bell. Gall, VI.—l14. 
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numerous other proofs of this, if there could be any doubt, there are 
two that may be deemed decisive. ‘The sermons and homilies of the 
preachers of the fifth century, which it is obvious, from their tone 
and sentiment, were addressed to the public of all classes, were spoken 
in Latin ; and the lesser dramatie pieces represented on the stage, 
the furces and buffooneries, as well as the popular songs, tinetured 
with the colors of the common domestic and low life, were in Latin. 
Yet the prevalence of the Latin had not, as others have asserted, ex- 
pelled the more ancient idioms. Greek was spoken by the populace 
of Arles in sthe fifth century, and probably by that of other cities 
which had once been subject to the influence of Massalia. In the 
secluded rural districts, which the Romans did not so much frequent, 
the native dialects were still heard. The Basque lingered among the 
gorges of the Pyrenees, as the Gallic did amid the inaccessible moun- 
tain tracts of Auvergne, and the Kymrie throughout Armorica. 
Sidonius compliments his brother-in-law, Eedicius, for having per- 
suaded the Arvernian nobles to the disuse of their rude provincial 
tongue. There was, moreover, in this respect a great difference be- 
tween the south and the north of Gaul, and neither the customs, the 
manners, nor the speech of the Romans made rapid way or perma- 
nent impression beyond the Loire. 

“The studies of the cultivated classes comprised both Greek and 
Latin—the Greek philosophy as it had been filtered through Roman 
minds, and the Roman jurisprudence, grammar, rhetoric, and poetry. 
Jurisprudence, for which the Roman intellect was so peculiarly apt, 
the Gauls had learned, and more than one professor was celebrated 


for his knowledge and skill.""—pp. 202, 203. 


This was toward the close of the Roman domination ; before 
the arrival of the northern hordes, whom it is now so much 
the fashion to praise, but who for centuries were the worst 
enemies of learning and intelligence, surrounding themselves 
with darkness wherever they got a foothold. It will never be 
known what priceless intellectual treasures perished at the 
hands of the barbarians who overran the Roman empire. All 
we know is, that many a great work of literature and art 


was destroyed, many a scientific treatise ; probably more than 
the ‘Turks destroyed at the burning of the Alexandrian library , 
But we may be thankful that so much was saved.  For- 
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tunately Rome did not fall until she had made provision for 
the preservation of the greater part not only of her own litera- 
ture but also that of Greece. Need we remind the reader 
how this was done? She opened her schools to the Christians 
whom some of her tyrants had first persecuted; shared with thein 
her culture; and taught them to appreciate her chefs d@uvre. 
Thus it was that the priests of the new religion became learned ; 
and were as anxious to protect the fountain of knowledge as they 
were to make converts. According as the barbarians em- 
braced Christianity they permitted themselves to be more 
and more influenced by the priests. The latter began by pro- 
tecting works of art, procuring immunities for libraries, and 
saving learned men from persecution. When they could not 
obtain permission for others to teach, they taught themselves. 
They wert about by day as missionaries; at night they 
studied, gave private tuition, and, when they had time, they 
wrote, or plied their pencil or chisel. They occupied their 
pen in copying the classics, correcting imperfect editions, add- 
ing notes, Xe., according as they felt qualified, or had a taste 
for one department or another. Nay, many of them wrote 
valuable original works in the solitude of their cloisters, some 
of which have inspired the greatest geniuses of the modern 
world. ‘They persevered in the good work in spite of all ob- 
stacles, unti] the darkness began once more to fade away. 
Leaving religion out of the question altogether, we owe them 
eternal gratitude for having thus preserved the sacred fire 
through the long and dreary night of the dark ages. But it is 
not they who get the credit; nor the Greek and Roman mind 
that had furnished them the materials to work upon; but, 
strangely enough, the very barbarians whom they had found it so 
difficult to restrain from treating knowledge as a criminal vice. 
Weattribute this or that political or moral idea to the Goths, Van- 
dals, Saxons, Normans, &c., according as we are in the habit of 
regarding one horde or another as our ancestors, forgetting 
that in the whole range of our literature, laws, or ethics, there 
is very little, if anything, that possesses any real value, save 
what we owe to the Bible alone, which is not to be found in 
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one form or other in Greek or Roman literature ;* and this 
little we are much more likely to have derived from the Sara- 
eens, who brought so much of the learning of the East into 
Spain, freely communicating it to the conquered races—than 
from a people who, if they ever had a literature at all worthy 
of the name, have left no traces of it. 

We have abundant evidence ‘that wherever the northern 
barbarians appeared, men of learning, especially those engaged 
as teachers, fled before them. Mr. Godwin adds his testimony 
in many interesting passages. In speaking of the quarrel be- 
tween Brunahilda and her son, in reference to the mayoralty 
of the palace, he observes : 


*‘A mightier than Desiderius also took up his complaint and his quar- 
rel, the famous, Irish missionary St. Columban, who carried with him 
much of the strength ofthe Church. St. Columban was a Leinster man, 
a scion of the famous monastery of Banchor, whither a purer piety and 
the taste for learning had fled during the whirlwinds of the Saxon invasion, 
and had come into Gaul, with twelve brother monks, to preach a reform 
of the discipline and the morals of the monastic establishments (585). 
The zealous Benedict of Nursia had already organized those popular 
institutions to a rigid life of fasting, prayer, and labor; but the 
austerer temper of Columban demanded with less labor, severer ob- 
servances, and a more fervid devotion, while he punished wilful 
breaches of duty or discipline with stripes. His monasteries of 
Fontaine, Anagray, and Luxeuil, erected amid the gloomy solitude, 
of the Vosges, and, more lately, of St. Gall, and Bobbio, in Germany 
and Italy, shared, with the Benedictine foundations, the profoundest awe 
of the people, and the most lavish munificence of the princes. In- 
trepid and heroic as he was implacable, Columban visited the palace 
of Theuderik as a reformer rather than a courtier; he openly re- 
buked the incontinence of the king, and the disorderly life he led in 


* M. Guizot, who has traced the progress of modern intelligence and eciviliza- 
tion better than any other writer, is thus decisive and explicit as tothe souree 
of both. “Un fait immense, et beaucoup trop peu remarké 4 mon avis, 
me frappe d'abord ; e’est que le principe de la liberté de penser, le principe de 
toute philosophic la raison se prenant elle-méme pour point de depart et pour 


guide, est une idée essentiellement AM de Vantiquité une idée que la societe moderne 
tient de la Grece et de Rome, &e. Hist. de la Civ. en F., tome ii., p. 599. 
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the circle of his mistresses ; he refused the holy benediction to his 
children, on the ground that they were the issue of a defiled bed ; 
and at a royal festival, he allowed even his holy anger to break in pieces 
the vessels of wine which he deemed polluted by the touch of an 
adulterer. 

* The haughty grandmother of the king, was not of a temper to 
brook this insolenee. Herself the friend and correspondent of the 
great Pope Gregory, whose schemes for the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons of Britain she forwarded, she was disposed to exact a proper 
respect to herself and to her rank, She ordered him to be torn from 
his retreat, and conducted by a guard of archers to the seacoasts: 
where he might be easily embarked for Ireland. But the archers 
were intimidated by the venerable mien and sanctimonious demeanor 
of their captive, as well as by the superstitious manifestations of po- 
pular homage with which he was received on the way, and suffered 
him to tarry in the domains of King Chlother, whence he after- 
ward repaired to Austrasia. Columban was not wholly submissive 
and orthodox in his conceptions of the Roman faith, so that he was 
viewed with some degree of suspicion by his superiors among the 
clergy, and yet the wonderful energy and enthusiasm of his charac 
ter, gave him a strong hold of the religious imagination of the 


period.” 


Although Clovis changed the name of Gaul to that of 
France, and made Paris his capital, the new name is seldom 
mentioned in history for centuries afterward. Indeed, the 
Frankish dynasty had ceased to exist before it was generally 
adopted at home and abroad. Nor did the country make 
much progress during the four hundred years of the Merovin- 
gian rule. ‘The only sovereigns of the whole line whose reigns 
exhibit anything remarkable or creditable, are Dagobert I., and 
Charles Martel. Nor can much be said in praise of either of the 
two exceptions. The former first distinguished himself by mur- 
dering his brother Childerbert LI., so that he might have all the 
power to himself. His wars were brilliantly successful; but 
he generally took the most barbarous advantage of his victories. 
After he had entirely conquered the Saxons, he caused all 
whose stature exceeded the len@th of his sword to be put 
to death. ‘The other exception is Charles Martel, who 
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saved the kingdom from the Saracens, and who received the sur- 
name of Martel, or “the Hammer,” from the weight of his 
blows in battle. It was under the domination of these boasted 
Franks, that the ministers of state, or, as they were called, 
the mayors of the palace, took all the power into their own 
hands, so that the nominal monarchs who succeeded Dagobert, 
were called Fainézans or Sluggards. 

True, Charlemagne is regarded as a Frank by certain be- 
lievers in Frankish superiority. But there is no proof that he 
was; on the contrary, he did not consider himself as a Frank. 
Voltaire tells us in his Philosophical Dictionary, article 
France, that he was born in Austrasia. He was of the family 
of Arnold, bishop of Metz, preceptor of Dagobert. ‘“ But what 
gives most weight,” says Voltaire, “ to the opinion that Char- 
lemagne regarded the Franks as strangers to him, is the fourth 
article of one of his capitularies on his farms. If the Franks, 
said he, commit any ravages on our possessions, let them be 
judged according to their laws.” But whether Charlemagne 
was a Frank, a German, or a Gaul, he was the first to impart 
lustre to the French name ; and though he committed many 
excesses, he is worthy to be ranked, if not among the benefac- 
tors of mankind, at least among the first of royal heroes. No 
fewer than fifty-three expeditions were undertaken under his 
auspices ; and the only defeat he ever sustained, was that at 
the hands of the Saracens in Spain. But the most trouble- 
some enemies he had to contend with were the Saxons, who 
bravely resisted his power for thirty years, he doing his best all 
the time at once to civilize and christianize them. Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of his conquests from the fact, 
that at the time of his death the empire extended to the Ebro 
on the south, and to the Vistula on the north, and ineluded the 
whole of Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Prussia, Italy, 
half of Spain, and all modern France. For the government of 
all these countries, inhabited by so many ditlerent races, he 
convoked thirty-five national assemblies, with the view of 


framing laws to suit the prejudices, and conform to the tradi- 
tions of each people as much as possible. Nor did he confine 
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himself to making laws and fighting battles. He did all in 
his power to awaken a taste for literature among his subjects. 
He sent French, Italian, and Spanish seholars into every part 
of Germany to establish schools, and instruct all who were will- 
ing to learn. It was he who founded the University of Paris, 
and many other institutions of learning, including monaste- 
ries, many of which are the most flourishing and famous of the 
present day. It is but right, therefore, that Mr. Godwin 
should give Karl the Great (Charlemagne) his full meed of 
praise ; and even if the picture is slightly overdrawn, we may 
well excuse the author’s enthusiasm :— 


“ There is to me something indescribably grand in the figure of many 
of the barbarie chiefs—Alariks, Ataulfs, Theodoriks, and Euriks— 
who succeeded to the power of the Romans, and, in their wild, 
heroic way, endeavored to raise a fabric of a state on the ruins of the 
ancient empire. But none of those figures is so imposing and majestic 
as that of Karl, the son of Pippin, whose name, for the first and only 
time in history, the admiration of mankind has indissolubly blended 
with the title of Great. By the peculiarity of his position in respect 
to ancient and modern times—by the extraordinary length of his 
reign, by the number and importance of the transactions in which he 
was engaged, by the extent and splendor of his conquests, by his 


signal services to the Church, and by the grandeur of his personal 


qualities—he impressed himself so profoundly upon the character of 


his times, that he stands almost alone and apart in the annals of 


Europe. For nearly a thousand years before him, or since the days 
of Julius Cwsar, no monarch had won so universal and brilliant a 
renown ; and for nearly a thousand years after him, or until the days of 
Charles V. of Germany, no monarch attained any thing like an 
equal dominion. A link between the old and new, he revived the 
Empire of the West, with a degree of glory that it had only enjoyed 
in his prime ; while, at the same time, the modern history of every 
continental nation was made to begin with him. Germany claims 
him as one of her most illustrious sons ; France, as her noblest king; 
Italy, as her chosen emperor ; and the Church, as her most prodigal 
benefactor and worthy saint. All the institutions of the Middle Ages— 
political, literary, scientific and ecclesiastical—delighted to trace their 


traditionary origins to his hand; he was considered the source of the 
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peerage, the inspirer of chivalry, the founder of the universities, and 
the endower of the churches; and the genius of romance, kindling 
its fantastic torches at the flame of his deeds, lighted up a new and 
marvellous world about him, filled with wonderful adventures and 
heroic forms. Thus, by a double immortality, the one the deliberate 
award of history, and the other the prodigal gift of fiction, he claims 
the study of mankind.”—p. 410. 


There is no doubt that the Saxons of the eighth century were 
a turbulent and barbarous people; but it is not quite so evi- 
dent that they were humanely dealt with by Charlemagne. 
That they deserved severe punishment cannot be denied. Al- 
most any of their marauding exploits would show this. Mr. 
Godwin gives a graphic sketch of one of their forays, and the 
terrible retribution which it brought upon themselves :— 


“Regardless of the solemn oaths of Paderborn, and the remon- 
strances of the more pacific elders, they (the Saxons) pounced impe- 
tuously upon the borders, and, from Duisburg, opposite Cologne, to 
Coblentz, at the confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle, burned all 
the villages, churches, and farms, and massacred the inhabitants, without 
respect to age or sex. Karl dispatched a body of his Austrasians, in 
forced marches, to arrest their fury ; but, before it could reach the 
scene of havoc, the Saxons were in full retreat toward the Adern. 
Encumbered with booty, however, they were delayed in crossing the 
stream, when the Franks came up with them at the town of Baden- 
feld, or, as some call it, Likesy, and inflicted upon them a fearful 
punishment. The greater part of them were cut off, and the few 
that escaped were driven into the marshes and woods. The next 
year (779), however, other tribes of the Saxons rallied, and Karl 
renewed the war in person. He defeated them at Bockholz, near 
Zutphen, and then compelled the cantons, one by one, to sue for 
peace, and submit to the external rights of Christianity. Witikind 
and his companions sought refuge again among the Northmen. But as 
soon as Karl had dismissed his forees, they came back in augment- 
ed numbers and whetted zeal. All the following summer (780), in 
fact, the soil of Saxony presented a continuous scene of combat and 
earnage. ‘The Franks traversed the whole region from the Rhine to 


the Elbe, dispersing war-parties, rooting up settlements, exacting hos- 
tages, and razing fortresses, They stopped at the Elbe alone, where 
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the Venedi, a Schlavie race, were the neighbors of the Saxons, and 
whose language, manners, and sentiments announced that they had 
now reached a new people. Karl received their willing submission ; 
he regulated their border difficulties with the Saxons, and then pro- 
ceeded to organize the Church systematically within the limits of his 
late conquests. He divided the whole country of Saxony among the 
priests, abbots, or bishops, whose sees, at once religious and military 
colonies, spread their influence gradually, till they became — the 
cradles of those powerful prelacies, that, during the Middle Ages, 
almost controlled the destinies of Germany. He ordained laws, also, 
quite as savage as the people they were meant to restrain, condemning to 
the same penalty of death the heathen who immolated human beings, 
who insulted the Christian religion in the person of its priests, and 


who refused or deserted the rite of baptism.”—p. 428, ef sey. 


They now kept quiet for some time, that is, until a favor- 
able opportunity to do harm presented itself. Then, as Mr. 
Godwin tells us, “ the priests were driven from the churches, 
and the Frankish counts butchered or expelled,” Xe. 


“ Karl, incensed beyond measure by the perfidy of the revolt, and 
the atrocities which accompanied it, as well as by the defeat of his 
favorite generals, hastened to the relief. Witikind, with his fellows, 
however, had by this time withdrawn, and there was nothing left for 
him but to bring together all the Saxons whom he could capture, or 
who would listen to his summons, to impress upon them, by some 
signal act, a salutary awe of his power. They declared that Witi- 
kind alone was responsible for the recent outrages, and they offered 
to renew their oaths of fidelity and to be converted once more, i. e., 
baptized ; but the angry King of the Franks liad been too often de- 
ceived by their hypocrisy (which he should have remembered he him- 
self had encouraged) to receive their protests and expostulations. 
All that was convicted of having taken arms in the late campaign, 
to the number of four thousand five hundred men, were decapitated 
on the spot. A bloody and repulsive revenge, which stained forever 


the fame of this otherwise noble chieftain.” —p. 4435. 


At this time the Gauls as such had ceased to be spoken of ; 
but it is not the less true, that not only was it they who formed 
the bone and sinew of Charlemagne’s conquering armies, and 
composed the masses of the people, but it was they who also 
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possessed most, if not all, the knowledge which existed in an 
available form. Nor are the people of France less purely Celtic 
to-day than they were in the time of Charlemagne—nay, in 
the time of Cxsar. Far from denying this themselves, their 
best historians and greatest men rejoice in it. ‘ We have not 
a single family in France,” says Voltaire, “* which can fur- 
nish, Ido not say the least proof, but the least probability, that 
it had its origin froma Frank.” In the opinion of Thierry, 
at least nineteen out of every twenty Frenchmen are Celts. 
Nor is Michelet aught less a believer in the same predominance 
of Celtie blood among his countrymen, or in the enduring vi- 
tality of the principal branches of the Celtic race. On no 
other subject is that eminently brilliant historian—the Macaulay 
of France—more eloquent. ‘1 have spoken,” he says, ‘* else- 
where of the Celtic tenacity, and beg leave to return to the 
subject, and dwell on the obstinacy characteristic of these 
nations. France will be better understood by strongly defining 
its starting point. The mixed Celts who are called French, 
may be partially illustrated by the pure Celts, Bretons and 
Welsh, Scotch and Irish. Let me be permitted to pause, and 
to raise a stone at the cross-way where these kindred races are 
about to separate by such opposite roads, to follow so different 
a destiny; for 1 should be pained did I not take a solemn 
farewell of these people from whom the Germanic invasion will 
isolate our France. Whilst undergoing the long and painful 
initiations of the Germanic invasion and of feudalism, she will 
proceed from serfdom to liberty, and from shame to glory. 
The old Celtic races seated on their native rocks, and in the 
solitude of their isles, will remain faithful to the poetic inde- 
pendence of barbarous life, until surprised in their fastnesses by 
the tyranny of the stranger. Centuries have elapsed since 
England has surprised and struck them down ; and her blows 
incessantly rain upon them as the wave dashes on the promon- 
tory of Brittany or Cornwall. 'The sad and patient Juda, 
who counted her years by her captivities, were not more rudely 
stricken by Asia. But there is such a virtue in the Celtic 
genius, such a tenacity ot life in this people, that they subsist 
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under outrage, and preserve their manners and their language.”’* 
Further on, after adverting to the effects of persecution on the 
different branches of the race, M. Michelet remarks : “ Singu- 
lar fate of the Celtic world! Of its two great divisions, one, 
aithough the least unfortunate, is perishing, wearing away, or 
at all events, losing its language, costume, and character. 
I allude to the Highlanders of Scotland, and the people of 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. Here we find the serious 
and moral element of the race, which seems dying of sad- 
ness, and soon to be extinguished. The other, filled with 
inexhaustibleness of life, multiplies and increases despite of 
everything ; it will be felt that I speak of Ireland. Ireland! 
poor elder child of the Celtic race, so far from France, her sister, 
who cannot stretch out her arm to protect her across the waves 
—the isle of saints, the emerald of the sea, all-fertile lreland, 
whose men grow like grass to the terror of England, in whose 
ear is daily shouted, ‘ They are another million’—land of poets, 
of bold thinkers, of John Eregines, of Berkeley, of Toland 
—land of Moore, land of O’Connell—land of the brilliant 
speech and lightning sword, which in the senility of the world 
still preserves the power of poetry. The English may laugh 
when they hear in some obscure corner of their towns, some Irish 
widow improvising the coronach over the corpse of her husband 
—pleurer aU Irlanaise (to weep like the Irish), is with them a 
by-word of scorn. Weep, poor Ireland! and may France weep 
as well, as she beholds at Paris, over the gate of the asylum 
which receives your sons, that harp that asks for succor. 
Let us weep at our inability to give back the blood which they 
have shed for us. In vain, in less than two centuries have 
four hundred thousand Irish fought in our armies. We must 
witness the sufferings of Ireland without uttering a word.”t 
Judging from the volume before us, we may reasonably 
expect that when Mr. Godwin’s work shall have been com- 
pleted, the English student of history will have little need to 


search for any facts or events worth recording in the works of 





* Hist. de France, tome i., p. 35. + Ibid, i. 39 et seq. 
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various authors, as in many cases has to be done at present. 
His first volume is a large octavo, of nearly five hundred 
pages. Commencing with the earliest accounts of Gaul that 
have reached us, or that can be referred to any respectable 
authority, he brings his narrative down to the treaty of Ver- 
dur, which resulted from the battle of Fontanetum, fought in 
843, two years after the death of Louis the Pius, the young 
princes having, as usual, gone to war for the crown. The 
reader who has accompanied us in our rapid glance at the 
work, need not be told that it exhibits no ordinary research. 
The notes are copious throughout, and what is better, they are 
judiciously selected. Few, if any, controverted points are 
passed over evasively, or without having as much light shed 
upon them, as could be expected from patient care, industry, 
and candor. 

We would gladly close our remarks here, having no dispo- 
sition to find fault with a volume which is evidently the result 
of much labor and pains, and which we doubt not is destined 
to be extensively read, especially by such in England as well 
as in this country as are not acquainted with the French 
language. If Mr. Godwin were as attentive to the graces of 
style, and the usage of the best writers, as he is skilful in the 
grouping of incidents, and graphic and generally truthful in his 
sketches of character, we should have nothing but praise to 
bestow on his book. But whether through carelessness, or a 
desire to be peculiar, he uses such forms of proper names as 
are either obsolete, or entirely new to the English reader. In- 
stances of this kind may be found at almost every page; so 
that it is often difficult to identify in his work some of the 
most prominent names in the history of ancient Gaul. He 
has, for example, a particular preference for the letter /, forcing 
those to use it more than eighteen centuries after their death, 
who scrupulously avoided it while they were living. Thus 
Ciesar is made to use it, in the very first sentence of his Com- 
mentaries, though it is a letter that does not belong to the Latin 
language at all. In nocorrect editionof a Latinclassic is it to be 


found, except in an abbreviated foreign word, and it is expressly 
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excluded from the Roman alphabet. Even in the dictionary, it 
only appears in three or four words borrowed from the Greek. 
Nor does it fare better in French, Italian, or Spanish. The peeu- 
liar exigencies of the Greek require it, which language adopted it 
from the Hebrew p. But the Arabic and the Syriac being more 
refined janguages than the primitive tongue, have respectively 
changed kaph into cafand coph. But the Greeks as well as the 
Romans used the g in namingthe Gauls. Instance Plutarch, 
passim, who calls them T'a4drat, and who uses the adjective 
Tasatixos, pertaining to the Gauls. All this, however, we 
would very willingly have passed over; but Mr. Godwin also 
writes Aymbri for Cimbri, as well as Keltice for Celtic, Kells 
for Celts. Instead of Alaric, he gives us Alarik, Xe. ; and 
Charlemagne, he calls Kar/, sometimes Karl the Great, and 
Charles Martel, Karl the Hammer. Mr. Godwin shows a 
similar preference for the letter #7, which is only to be found 
in primitive languages, and those having guttural sounds, like 
the Arabie, the German, and our own. ‘Thus, for Visigoths, 
he writes Wisigoths, although the term is evidently com- 
posed of the Latin word vis, force, violence, strength, Xe. ; 
and Goths, meaning the strong, powerful, or terrible Goths ; 
so that it would be just as correct to write the Wandals, in- 
instead of the Vandals. For the classical Dumnorix, Orgetorix, 
and Vercingetorix, we have Dumnorigh, Orgelorigh, and Ver- 
cingelorigh ; for Clovis, we have Chiodwig ; for Clothaire, 
Clother ; for Gouthran, Gouthramn ; for Pepin, Pippin ; for 
Louis, Ludiwie, «Ke. 

That the same forms are to be found in other works does 
not justify the use of obsolete, unfamiliar, or foreign names in 
an English history of France, which in almost every other re- 
spect is a work of decided merit and value. If the Germans 
call Charles Kari, that is no reason that we should do the 
same. We might as well call Cologne, Aoe/n ; Vienna, Wien ; 
the Danube, Donau, &e. Mr. Godwin, as we have seen, calls 
Charles Martel Karl the Hammer, thus translating one part 
into German, and the other into English. Of course, to be 
consistent, he should write Aar/ X., instead of Charles X., 
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when he comes to describe ¥ rather brief reign of that mon- 
arch. Ina similar manner we should not read of Louis XIV., 
but of Ludwig XIV. We doukt whether there are many 
boys at our best schools, who would not feel a little bewildered 
if called upon to relate some incidents in the reign of Chlodwig 
the Great ; whereas, if they were asked about Clovis, the 
probability is that a prompt and intelligent reply could be 
obtained. 

These are, undoubtedly, blemishes; but they are such as 
ean be easily removed. It must be remembered that the forms 
of proper names improve in proportion as the language does in 
which they are used. Needless or guttural consonants are 
droped in the former according as the latter receives a polish, 
or makes progress in refinement and harmony. All living lan- 
guages afford evidence of this, and none more than our own. 
And if we should not resume forms discarded by ourselves or 
our ancestors, still less should we try to revive those discarded 
by others ; though it would be nearly as good to do either, as to 
adopt the harsh, unfamiliar terms of foreign languages, without 
subjecting them to any change. We are not so sanguine as to 
expect that Mr. Godwin will adopt our suggestions in the re- 
maining volumes of his work, or in getting out a new edition 
of that before us, though we think few will deny that he 
would enhance the value of his labors by doing so. At all 
events, he is entitled to our thanks for what he has done. No 
other author has produced so full and reliable a history of 
ancient Gaul in the English language, or one, from the excel- 
lence of its arrangement throughout, and the fullness and order 
of its table of contents, in which the particular event or inci- 
dent required can be so easily found. 
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Arr. II].—1. Les Jeunes Gens. fir Leon Laya. Paris. 1859. 


2. La Czarina. Par Evoene Scraise. Brussels. 
1858. 
3. Par Droit de Conquete. Par M. Lecovve. 


Paris. 1857. 
4. Le Gateau des Reins. Par Leon Gozuan. 
Geneva. 1859. 


Ir is by no means a settled point in what country did the 
modern drama originate. The honor of having introduced it 
is claimed, with nearly equal pretensions, by Spain, France, and 
Italy. ‘The preponderance of evidence seems, however, in favor 
f the first mentioned country, although it is beyond doubt that 
the first regular drama acted in Europe was the Sophonisba 
of Trissino, performed at Rome in 1515, in the presence of Leo 
X. Doubtless, dramatic representations were known and en- 
couraged, at least by the lower order, for centuries previously. 
But they were of a very rude, if not very vicious character. 
Warton tells us, in his History of the Troubadours, that the first 
attempts of the kind of which there is any record, were made 
by minstrels and buffoons at fairs in Spain, France, and Italy. 
These were followed by similar eflorts, very little better, made 
by the Crusaders on their return from the Holy War. As 
neither kind had any resemblance to the drama of Greece or 
Rome, it seems pretty safe to conclude that the first was bor- 
rowed from the Moors (to whom we owe so many much better 
things), and the second from the Turks. Be this as it may, 
it soon after became the fashion to dramatize stories from the 
Bible. These were called Miracle Plays; and were repre- 
sented chiefly, if not wholly, by priests and nuns. Probably 
the oldest known specimen now extant is that founded on the 
story of St. Katherine, first acted in Paris in 1117, and subse- 
quently in London, without translation, and of which a copy 
may be seen in the British Museum, What was called the 
Sacred Drama seemed to have a good effect for a while, but in 


time it led to such excesses, with its mysteries, allegorical char- 
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acters, &c., that stringent laws had to be passed against it in 
France, or rather against its abuse, for the protection of public 
morals, 

This is the first record we have of a censorship on the mod- 
ern drama ; and so excellent was its effect in improving the 
tone and spirit of dramatic literature, and consequently in ele- 
vating the public taste, that we can hardly wonder that it is 
still a favorite institution with the French government. It 
would seem that the modern hiss had also its origin in France. 
‘** Encores” are as old, at least, as the time of Livius Androni- 
cus, who, according to Valerius Maximus, used to be called 
back so often that at length he had to employ another to declaim 
for him, while he performed himself what he most excelled in, 
i. e., the appropriate gestures. But we have no account of an 
actor having been hissed at an ancient or modern theatre prior 
to 1680, further than that Horace intimates that when a tra- 
gedian mouthed his words the spectators either fell asleep, or 
laughed at him.* The poet Roi tells us, in his Brevet de la 
Calotte that, on the first representation of Fontenelle’s tragedy 
of Aspar, the person who undertook the principal character 
was literally hooted off the stage, and thus was furnished the 
shaft for the well-known epigram on the author, 

“ Auteur d’ Aspar euvre immortelle 
Par le sifilet, qui sortit d’elle.” 

It is generally admitted by the best erities that the drama 
has exercised a more powerful and all-pervading influence in 
France than in any other country; and in no country have 
dramatic authors attained so high a social position. Neither 
Corneille, Moliére, Racine, nor Voltaire, can, it is true, be com- 
pared to Shakespeare ; perhaps it is not too mach to say that 
the great English poet had more genius than the four put 
together ; but it is not the less undeniable that any one of the 
great French dramatists produced more effect on the manners, 
prejudices, and superstitions of his contemporaries, than he did 


* Male si mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo 
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on his, and was better appreciated and more honored in his 
lifetime. But their influence was transitory, scarcely surviv- 
ing themselves, except among the favored few; while that of 
Shakespeare continues to increase to the present day, not only 
wherever the English language is spoken, but wherever there 
exists a cultivated literature. If Shakespeare was compara- 
tively unappreciated by the great, so was Homer; and this is 
not the only similarity between the authors of the J/éad and 
Hamlet. When we add to this that, of all modern poets, 
only Dante, Tasso, Corneille, and Milton, are, in our estima- 
tion, worthy of being placed in the same rank as poets with 
the great English dramatist, we hope we shall not be deemed 
guilty of either heresy or treason in the remarks which we 
have to make on the progress, character, and influence of the 
French drama. 

Nearly half a century before Aspar was hissed, Corneille 
had produced the Cid, which was translated into all the lan- 
guages of Europe except the Sclavonian and Turkish. The 
high merits of this tragedy were so universally acknowledged 
and admired that the famous Cardinal Richelieu offered to give 
the author any amonnt of money he might ask if he would 
permit him to have the honor of it. Having failed to induce 
the poet to barter his fame, the disappointed and mortified 
ecclesiastic influenced the French Academy to criticise the 
work. This celebrated critique, well known throughout Chris- 
tendom, under the title of “* Sentiments of the French Academy 
upon the 'Tragi-Comedy of the Cid,” is well worth reading, 
even at the present day. The Cardinal was well pleased when 
shown, before he had time to read the whole, that certain parts 
of the play were censured ; but when he found that unquali- 
fied praise was bestowed on other parts, he was more dissatis- 
fied than ever. 

He had had good reason to hope that the Academy would 
be severe in its criticism; for he had previously written his 
own comedy, entitled Europe, and having sent it to that 
learned body—a tribunal of which he was himself the founder 


—in order that any minor violations of the rules of the drama 
which it might contain should be rectified, there was scarcely 
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a line in the whole piece left unaltered. It is well known that 
this so much enraged him that he tore the manuscript to pieces. 
He repented of his rashness, however, before many hours—felt 
all the tenderness of a fond parent for his outraged offspring, and 
proceeded to gather up the fragments, aided by his secretary, 
had all pasted together and retranseribed, omitting nearly all 
the alterations made by the Academy. In this shape it was 
sent back again. The critics had got a hint in the meantime 
of what had happened; and accordingly they now found 
Europe an admirable performanee—one which, from its near 
approach to perfection, was above criticism! Nor was it diffi- 
cult to persuade the author that this was a righteous judgment. 
Soon after he caused it to be played at the same time with the 
Cid; but the audience, less manageable than the most learned 
tribunal in the world, refused to tolerate a second representa- 
tion of it. 

This jealousy on the part of the illustrious founder of the 
Academy, and his eagerness to purchase the credit of the Cid 
at any price, were, as may well be understood, most flattering 
to the self-love of Corneille, who subsequently admitted that a 
higher tribute could not have been paid to his genius. This 
admission he was able to make with the better grace, and with 
a pretty safe conscience, when he learned that, after all, the 
Cardinal had conferred a handsome pension on him for life. 

But even his only rival, Racine, could not conceal his ad- 
miration of the tragedies of Corneille. In a speech made by 
the former before the French Academy, in 1685, he spoke of 
the author of the Cid as “a man who possessed at once all 
those extraordinary talents which form a great poet—art, force, 
judgment, and wit. Nor can any man sufficiently admire,” 
added the author of Mithridates, “ the greatness of his senti- 
ments, the skill he shows in the economy of his subjects, his 
masterly way of moving the passions, the dignity, and, at the 
same time, the vast variety of his characters.” 

There is no doubt but Corneille carried the French theatre, 
as Bayle tells us, to its highest piteh of glory. He was the 
great reformer of the French tragic drama ; yet he did not ex- 
ercise such powerful influence on society as Moliére, or even 
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Racine. This may seem contradictory, but it is not the less 
true. Corneille’s tragedies, full of grandeur as they undoubt- 
edly are, and abounding in sublime passages, present rather 
pictures than real, living characters ; rather classic statues than 
men or women. At the same time his countrymen are not 
peculiar in calling him the Shakespeare of France. The best 
German and English critics acknowledge that the comparison 
does no dishonor to the author of Dlacbeth ; indeed, some of 
them say the contrary, and think more than they say. A re- 
cent editor of the works of the French dramatist, who is also 
an eminent critic, compares the two intellectual giants as fol- 
lows: ** Corneille est inegal comme Shakespeare, est plein de 
genie comme lui; mais le genie de Corneille etoit 3 celui de 
Shakespeare ce qu’un seigneur est i l’egard d’un homme du 
peuple, né avee le meme esprit, que lui.” This is designed as 
a polite allusion to Shakespeare’s “ little Latin and less Greek.” 
In other words, it is meant to convey the idea of superior cul- 
ture on the part of Corneille ; but admitting this to be true, it 
only adds to the glory of the great English dramatist, since 
inasmuch as he accomplished what he did under the disadvan- 
tage of having but a limited education—surpassing all other 
poets since the time of Homer—what might not have been ex- 
pected from him had his scholarship been commensurate with 
his genius ? 

Moliére in his Les Precieuses Ridicules, and Racine in his 
Les Plaideurs—especially the former—exhibited to society its 
fuibles and follies in all their ridiculous absurdity, as if reflected 
in a mirror. It seemed a dangerous experiment for a provin- 
cial actor like Molitre, who was searcely yet recognized as a 
poet—but who had come to Paris to seek his fortune—to ven- 
ture to expose to public derision the hollowness of a state of 
society of which the celebrated Hotel de Rambouillet might be 
regarded as the centre and exponent. The poct himself was 
by no means unconscious of the difficulties which surrounded 
the undertaking. But having once conceived the project, he 
was not the man to be deterred by fear of consequences from 
carrying it into execution if possible. The result is well 
known. Never before had any drama such universal success 
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in France. All who could afford to leave home came in hun- 
dreds from all parts of the country to witness the marvellous 
novelty ; and it is the opinion of the most eminent critics that 
the effect of this comedy, in exposing to ridicule the vicious 
habits, affectation, and general bad taste, which then prevailed 
even in the highest circles, was scarcely less complete and 
lasting than that of Don Quixote on the absurd system of 
Spanish chivalry, which had so long been the laughing-stock 
of Europe. 

No such triumph as this has been accomplished by a modern 
dramatist of any other country ; and probably the drama whose 
influence approximated nearest to that of Les Precteuses Ridi- 
cules, or which, in other words, deserves from its success to be 
ranked with that famous production, is Racine’s Les Plaideurs 
—the comedy of a tragic writer. Not but much better dramas 
than either have been written in English, Spanish, and German. 
Neither can be said to approach the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, or Love’s Labor Lost, as a production of genius; nor is 
either superior in that respect to Sheridan’s comedy of The 
Rivals, or The School for Scandal. But the French are a much 
more susceptible people than any of their neighbors—much 
more easily moved to laughter, if not totears. No other people 
have a keener sense of the ridiculous, or have such a horror of 
being exposed to derision. It was to this characteristic sensi- 
tiveness and quick perception of the satirical, much more than 
to superiority of genius, that Moli¢re and Racine owed their 
wonderful success—although the fame of the latter rests, not 
on the comedy of Les Plaideurs, but on his tragic writings. 

A striking proof of this preference for the comic on the part 
of the French, is to be found in the comparatively little in- 
fluence exercised by Voltaire as a dramatic writer, his most 
elaborate efforts in that field being tragedies; whereas it is 
doubtful whether there is an author of any age who has 
acted so powerfully, by means of his prose writings, on the 
minds and thoughts of his contemporaries. Not but the author 
of The Henriade, Alzire, and Mahomet, contributed, in no 
slight degree, to enrich the dramatic literature of France. We 
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have ample proof that his dramas were appreciated by that 
class of his countrymen who were best competent to judge of 
their merits. Not only was the laurel crown awarded to him 
in the evening of life—only two months before he died— 
but for years, whenever he appeared at the theatre, the enthu- 
siasm of both audience and actors knew scarcely any bounds. 
In spite of all the harm done by the arch seofler, by his attacks 
on Christianity, it is difficult even for the most pious church- 
member to read the account of his last visit to the Comedie 
Frangaise, for the purpose of accepting the laurel wreath, with- 
out the tribute of a tear. ‘‘ Ah Dieu, vous-voulez done, me 
faire mourir,” exclaimed the philosopher, weeping for joy, 
when he saw the precious garland ready to be placed on his 
brow, in the presence of the beauty, wit, and fashion of Paris. 

We may remark, parenthetically, that this enthusiastie ad- 
miration of genius is a noble trait in the French character ; 
nor is it by any means confined to the people. The proudest 
of the noblesse, and the royal family itself, have always shared 
in this feeling. It was nothing new or strange to Voltaire, 
who had so jong been the bosom companion of the Great 
Frederick, to be greeted as an equal by dukes and princes. But 
Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, had before him been received on 
terms of familiar intimacy by Le Grand Monarque. Nothing 
does greater honor to Louis XIV. than his friendly and con- 
siderate attentions to these celebrated men. The pains which 
he took to render the society of Molitre acceptable to his 
courtiers, who were disposed to sneer at the ex-actor, should 
endear his memory to every friend of literature. 

** You see me,” said the proudest of kings one morning to 
his courtiers, after sharing a roast fowl! with the great comic 
dramatist, ‘* employed ‘in giving Moliére his breakfast, as my 
people do not find him good enough company for themselves.” 
It is almost needless to say that this had the desired effeet. 


Of a similar character was the conduct of the great Condé to 
the author of Les Precieuses Ridicules. So much did he de- 
light in the poet’s society, and so desirous was he to make 
him feel at ease, that he told him that as he feared to trespass 
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on his time when engaged in the composition of his plays, he 
would be glad to receive word when he had an hour of leisure 
to bestow on him, and would eagerly avail himself of the op- 
portunity. These were no mere words, of eourse, or hollow 
compliments : they were literally true. All other visitors were 
dismissed whenever Moli¢re had time to come, 'n order that 
the Prince of Condé—one of the most famous names in mod- 
ern history—might be able to fully enjoy his conversation. 

Generally the favors of the great are uncertain at best— 
more the result of caprice than sincere good feeling ; but those 
of Louis XIV. and the Prince of Condé, to the illustrious au- 
thors of their time, formed memorable exceptions. Nor did 
they consist exclusively of mere courtesies. The king, as al- 
ready intimated, made Molitre a member of his household. 
Neither did he forget him when he could no longer write, or 
be an ornament to his court; nay, even after the poet’s death, 
he took a paternal interest in all that related to his reputation 
and fame. Every one acquainted with French literature is 
aware of the pains he took to secure him decent burial. When 
the poet died the Archbishop of Paris refused to permit his 
body to be buried in consecrated ground, because he had not 
received the sacrament before death, and made a formal re- 
nunciation of his profession. The king sent for the Arch- 
bishop, and used his personal iufluence with him to induce him 
to consent; but in vain. At last the witty monarch asked, 
“ How deep does the consecrated ground extend?” * About 
eight feet,” was the answer. “ Well, since nothing can get 
the better of your scruples, let his grave he dug twelve feet 
deep—that’s four feet below the consecrated boundary—and let 
him be buried there.” 

There were those at the time who were ill-natured enough 
to allege that religious scruples were not the only feelings that 
influenced the Archbishop in proseribing the remains of Moliére 
from the rites of Christian burial. His grace, too, like the 
cardinal, had a taste for verse-making. Several of his pieces 


had been published, but all were below mediocrity. It is 
thought, with good reason, that it was in reference to the best 
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of these Moliére made Alceste say in his Misanthrope, act 1, 
scene 2: 









“Ce style figuré, dont on fait vanité, 
Sort du bon charactére de la verité ; 

Ce n’est que jeu de mots, qu affeetation pure 
Et ce n'est point ainsi que parle la nature.” 


In the fourth act, first scene, of the same play, Philinte 
quotes as follows to Eliante : 






“On peut étre honnéte homme, et faire mal des vers ; 
Ce n'est point a 'honneur que touchent ces matiéres, 
Je le tiens galant homme en toutes les maniéreres, 
Homme de qualite, de merite et de coeur, 


Tout ce qu'il vous plaira, mats fort méchant auteur.” 


Worse, if possible than all this, his grace was suspected to 
be Trissiton of Les Femmes Savantes, who composes the son- 
net to the Princess Uranie on her being ill of fever, every line 
of which is ridiculed in the second scene of the third act. 





Trissiton and Vadius first bestow the most fulsome 

















praise on each other’s productions. But unfortunately the 
latter condemns the sonnet to the Princess Uranie, of which 
his opinions were asked, before he knew who its author was. 
Abuse succeeded to compliments; and it was with consider- 
able difficulty the twain were prevented from coming to blows, 
after they had called each other all the hard names they could 
think of. All Paris laughed at the mimic row ; many regard- 
ed it as a too faithful parody of a real one which had recently 
taken place at a certain sa/on, which was a favorite resort 
with the Archbishop, before he had obtained the mitre. Wheth- 
er all this had anything to do with the refusal of Christian 
burial to the author of Le Misanthrope and Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes, is a question which we do not pretend to solve. But 
the Archbishop was human ; and it requires great magnanimity, 
as well as piety and philosophy, to feel no resentment against 
those who expose our foibles to public ridicule. 

It is, however, but justice to the prelate to say that differ- 
ent versions are given as to the difliculties attending Moliére’s 
burial. Madame Campan throws most, if not all, the blame 
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on the mob of Paris. She admits, indeed, that in the first 
instance the Archbishop refused, as we have stated, adding that 
he could not have done otherwise since Molitre might be said 
to have almost died upon the stage. It had always been his habit 
to personate one of his own characters. He had recently pro- 
duced his Malade Imaginaire, which was written on purpose 
to ridicule the professors of the healing art; and some thought 
that doctors of divinity were aimed at, nearly, if not quite as 
much, as doctors of medicine. While the poet was represent- 
ing the part of Monsieur Pourgon, he was seized with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing, which affected him so much that he had 
to be carried home ; and as he never got out of bed after that, 
until he died, the common people easily believed that his death 
was a sort of miracle. Prompted by this absurd notion, they 
collected in large numbers to prevent the corpse from entering 
the cemetery ; and were only prevented from laying violent 
hands upon it by the admirable tact and presence of mind of 
Madame Moliére, who caused most of the money which she 
had received from the king for the fuperal expenses to be 
thrown in small coins among them. The cash eased their con- 
sciences at once, and they allowed the burial to take place. 

No one regretted the death of his old friend more than Ra- 
cine, who never forgot the generous kindness he experienced 
from Molitre when he first came to Paris from Languedoc 
without either friends or money. When the author of Les 
Precieuses Ridicules was at the height of his popularity, the 
young stranger ventured to call on him, without any introduc- 
tion, under pretence of requesting his opinion in regard to an 
ode he had just finished. Moliére read it carefully, and spoke 
in high terms of its merits. Overjoyed at such encouragement 
from so great a man, he showed him his first tragedy. This, 
too, was carefully examined ; and the critiv had no hesitation 
in predicting that its author would one day be the glory of the 
French stage. In proof of his sincerity in this flattering esti- 
mate, he presented his visitor a purse containing a hundred 


louis d’or, having good reason to believe that he was in need 
True, they quarrelled afterward more than once, 
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and, doubtless, Racine was most to blame for it. Be this as 
it may, he never really disliked his first patron and friend ; but 
he was morbidly sensitive—almost always unhappy—disposed 
to look most at the gloomy side of life, and to think that his 
slightest disappointments were caused by professed enemies or 
pretended friends. 

So much was the author of Andromache the prey of melan- 
choly, that even after having achieved more than one of his 
great intellectual triumphs, he resolved on becoming a monk of 
the proverbially austere order of the Chartreux. Fortunately 
for the cause of classic literature, his confessor happened to be 
both an honest and a sensible man. He persuaded the hypochon- 
driae that, much as he disliked the world, he would be more 
unhappy than ever in solitude. As a remedy for his malady, 
the good priest advised him to marry a serious woman. He 
acted too literally on this counsel; not but Madame Racine was 
a good sort of woman, at least she meant well enough, but no 
one could have been worse calculated to be the wife of one 
whose chief, if not sole motive, in writing was the love of 
fame. Racine was more affected by praise or censure than 
any of his contemporaries ; but so perfectly insensible was his 
wife te his genius that she never either read or witnessed the 
performance of any of the plays which have immortalized him. 
Nay, she did not know their titles. All this might well seem 
incredible were it not fully attested by her own son. In short, 
such were the sufferings of the poet, as a husband, that more 
than one of his contemporaries tells us that many passages 
both in Andromache and Iphegenie are expressive of his own 
personal anguish, though it does not appear that he was ever 
in love. At all events, there is some truth in the lan- 
guage which he often puts into the mouth of Pyrrhus, as ap- 
plied to his own ease; but, in order that it may suit, it must 
be taken apart from the context, as follows : 
“Vaineu chargé de fers, de regrets consume 


Brule de plus de feux que je n’en allumai— 
Ifelas fus-je jamais si cruel que vous l'étes 2” 
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That Racine was not vain of his genius we have abundant 
evidence. ‘ Do not think,” he says to his son, “ that I am 
sought after by the great for my dramas. Corneille composes 
nobler verses than mine, but no one notices him, and he only 
pleases by the mouth of the actors. I never allude to my 
works when with men of the world, but I amuse them about 
matters they like to hear. My talent with them consists, not 
in making them feel that I have any, but in showing them 
that they have.” On another occasion, he was asked by Louis 
XIV. what French writer had done most honor to his reign, 
his unhesitating reply was, “ Moliere, Sire.” It might nat- 
urally be thought that those who would thus candidly yield the 
palm of superiority to their rivals would not be much affected 
by adverse criticism. But it was different with Racine. ‘TI 
will not dissimulate,” he says to his son, ‘ that in the heat of 
composition we are sometime pleased with ourselves ; but you 
may believe that when, on the day after, we look over our own 
work, we are astonished not to find that excellence we ad- 
mired in the evening; and when We reflect that even what we 
find good ought to be still better, and how distant we are still 
from perfection, we are discouraged and dissatisfied. Besides 
all this, although the approbation I have received has been 
very flattering, the least adverse criticism, however miserable 
it might be, has always occasioned me more vexation than all 
the praise I have received could give me pleasure.” 

This sensibility was finally the cause of his death. The 
deep feeling of sympathy for human misery, which forms one 
of the most prominent features in his tragedies, was no ficti- 
tious sorrow. It was a spontaneous outpouring of the poet’s 
heart. Many anecdotes are related which, in connection with 
the best authenticated facets in his biography, place this be- 
yond doubt. It is well known that the money he got as a gift 
from the king when he needed it most, was freely shared with 
the poor. No one advised Louis XLV. more than he—few were 
more averse to do anything that might displease him. Yet, 
when he saw that the working classes of Paris wanted bread, 


while they were able and willing to work for it, he at once 
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undertook to espouse their cause. He drew up a memorial 
with hisown hand. He showed the manuscript to Madame 
de Maintenon ; she allowed it to fall into the King’s hands by 
accident or design, before the author had time to preface it 


with any explanation which might serve as an apology. Le 
Grand Monarque got angry, and severely censured the poet for 
having been so indiscreet as to interfere in matters of state. This 
was tvo much for the French Euripides ; he took a violent fever, 
of which he died soon after. It is said the king regretted 
this more than all the blood he had spilt during his reign; and 
he made all the reparation he could by not only contributing 
largely to do honor to his remains, but also by settling a hand- 
some pension on his family. 

Racine was not alone a great genius, he was an accom- 
plished scholar ; almost as good a master of the languages of 
Greece and Rome as of the vernacular, which he contributed 
so much to enrich and elevate. ‘The majority of French erit- 
ies give him credit for a higher order of culture than Corneille. 
In instituting a comparisqp between the two poets, Voltaire 
uses the following language: “ La victoire ne demeura pas a 
Racine seulement parcequ’il était le plus jeune, mais parceque 
sa piece est incomparablement meillieure que celle de Cor- 
neille. * * * Racine tira de ce manvais sujet tout ee 
qu’on en pouvait tirer. Son goiit épuré, son esprit flexible, sa 
diction toujours élégante, son style toujours chatie et toujours 
charmant, etaient propres 4 toutes les matieres ; et Corneille ne 
pouvait guere traiter heureusement que des sujets conformes au 
caractere de son genie.” 

This comparison was made in references to the famous Bér- 
énice. Henriette Anne of England, the sister-in-law of Louis 
XIV., furnished a subject on which the two poets were called 
upon to compete ; and the performance of Racine was almost 
unanimously declared the best. Even Fontenelle, the warm- 
est friend and admirer of Corneille, had to agree to the verdict 
against him in this case; but he intimates that Racine sue- 
ceeded, not because he had more genius than his rival, or as 
much, but because he was younger. Voltaire, who had a 
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reason for everything, pretended that Fontenelle praised Cor- 
neille so highly, and sought to depreciate Racine, either be- 
cause the former was his brother-in-law, or, what he thought 
more likely, because the latter had written a piquant epigram 
against him. Be this as it may, there seems little doubt that 
Racine had more personal friends and admirers than Corneille. 
One reason for this has already been given in the poet’s own 
words ; but there is yet another which is given in the Memoirs 
of Madame de Maintenon, and which is sutliciently explained 
by the following anecdote : Racine was in the habit of reading 
aloud among his literary friends, for all were delighted to hear 
him. On one oceasion, while at the Hotel de Rambouillet with 
Boileau, Nicole, and several other of the wits and critics of the 
day, the conversation turned upon Sophocles, when Racine 
took up a copy of the Greek dramatist, in the original, and 
translated scene after scene from the G2dipus, becoming more 
and more deeply imbued with the spirit of the tragedy as he 
proceeded, until every one of his auditors felt almost as if spell- 
bound. “TIT have seen,” says Nicole, in his diary, * our best 
pieces represented by our best actors, but never anything ap- 
proached the agitation that then came over us; and to this 
distant day I have never lost the recollection of Racine, with 
the volume in his hand, full of emotion, and we all breathlessly 
pressing around him.” 

There were no such charms either in the conversation or 
reading of Corneille. The testimony of Fontenelle is final on 
this point. * Sa prononciation,” he says, “ n’etoit pas tout-a-fait 
nette ; il lisoit ses vers avee force, mais sans grace.” After 
speaking of his learning and acquirements, the critic adds 
“ I] n’ ornoit pas ce qu’ il disoit; et pour trouver le grand Cor- 
neille, il le falloit lire.” 

But Fontenelle thought that the author of the Cid could 
afford to be an indiilerent speaker, somewhat as Dr. Johnson 
thought of Goldsmith. Nor is the brilliant author of Plu- 
rality of Worlds by any means peculiar in this. Boileau, 
the French Horace, was equally enthusiastic in his admiration 


of the Cid, as is sulliciently evident from his famous lines : 
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“ En vain coutre le Cid un ministre se ligue, 
Tout Paris pour Chimene a les yeux de Rodrigue. 
L’ académie en corps a beau Je censurer, 

Le public révolté s’ obstine 4 I’ admirer.” 


M. Pelisson tells us, in his history of the French Academy, 
that the comparison “ As beautiful as the Cid,” had passed into 
a proverb in several of the provinces in his time. It is still 
more common at the present day; although the best modern 
crities, including Goethe, Sir William Hamilton, Sheridan 
Knowles, and Lord Macaulay, have pronounced the Polyeucte 
a much nobler effort of genius; notwithstanding the well- 
known fact that the latter was condemned by the Hotel de 
Rambouillet on its first representation, Voiture coming next 
morning to communicate the bad news to Corneille in as gen- 
tle language as he could use. 

Crebillon, as a tragic writer, ranks next to Voltaire. There 
are, indeed, respectable critics who think he is superior in power 
to either Voltaire or Racine ; and who insist that, notwithstand- 
ing his well-merited fame as a writer of tragedies, he could 
have produced comedies equal, if not superior, to Les P/aideurs. 
At any rate he showed much more comic wit in company than 
the author of Mithridates. No one unacquainted with Crebil- 
lon would have taken him for a tragic writer; for he scarcely 
ever spoke without a jest or bon mot. In this respect he was 
more like Rabelais or Swift, than Corneille or Racine. Even 
while on his death-bed, like Sheridan, Curran, and Hood, he 
could not resist perpetrating an occasional joke. When his 
attending physician begged that he would bequeath him the 
two acts he had ready of a tragedy which he thought he would 
not live to finish, he replied by repeating a line, with a smile 
from one of the coveted acts : 


“ Say, shall the assassin be the dead man’s heir ?” 


While composing his tragedy of Catiline, a friend who called 
to see him was surprised to find four large ravens on the table 
beside him—still more surprised, but not a little amused withal, 
when the poet observed, with his usual bonne hommie, * Walk 
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gently, my good friend, or you will put my conspirators to flight.” 
On another occasion he was intruded upon in a similar manner. 
** Don’t disturb me, please,” said he, with one of his most 
encouraging smiles, ‘1 am enjoying a moment of happiness ; 
I am going to hang a villain of a minister, and banish another 
who is an idivt.” 

It was the boast of this great man, on entering the French 
Academy, that he had never availed himself of satire in any 
form, as a weapon against his fellow-man. This was undoubt- 
edly more true of him than of any other literary man of his 
country and time; but it is equally true, that no author of any 
time has presented more characters in the preparation of re- 
volting acts. Thus, in his Electra he makes the son assassi- 
nate the mother ; in Rhadamistus, the father murders the son ; 
and in Atreus, the father drinks the son’s blood. Nor did he 
escape censure for this. ‘ They charge me,” he says in his 
Diary, “ with all the iniquities of Atreus, and they consider me 
in some places as a wretch with whom it is unfit to associate ; 
as if all which the mind invents must be derived from the 
heart.” 

For more than two centuries it has been a favorite task with 
critics to institute comparisons between the dramatic literature 
of France and that of each of the principal nations of Europe, 
especially of England, Spain, and Germany. But the question 
of superiority is still unsolved—at least it is unsettled; and it 
is likely to remain so as long as different nations have different 
tastes, and different modes of thought. Probably no critic of 
the present day has juster observations on this subject than 
Schlegel ; although he is by no means an admirer of French 
literature in general. In one of his lectures on the history of 
literature, he says: ‘* French tragedy is in reality the most 
brilliant portion of her poetical literature, and that which has 
at all times justly attracted the greatest amount of foreign 
attention. It is so exactly adapted to the spirit of the national 
character and peculiar tone of feeling, that the high value at 
which it is rated is sufliciently justifiable, though it will be re- 


membered her early tragedy was seldom, if ever, founded on 
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home subjects. * * * Upon the whole, then, we have 
seen that French tragedy, while, as a general rule, it is based 
on subjects foreign to her national history, is, nevertheless, of 
a national turn, as regards its prevalent tone and spirit. * * 
Many have been led to regard French tragedy as a copy of the 
Greek, from references pointedly alluded to by tragedians them- 
selves, in their prefatory remarks. On this head, Racine appears 
to great advantage. He speaks of the artistic spirit of the 
Greeks with a true and lively knowledge, which cannot be said 
of any other French poet; and even now, when scientific re- 
search has thrown light on many points that were imperfectly 
understood in his day, we are impressed with the dignity and 
artistic appreciation of his nature.” 

The chief peculiarity of the French drama, as compared to 
the English, is its subserviency to the unities of action, time, 
and place. “ II faut,” says Corneille, in his Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry, ** observer les unites d'action, de lieu et de jour, per- 
sonne n’en doute.” In this it follows the ancient classic mod- 
els; and it must be admitted that, in not a few instances, the 
violation of the unities leads to absardities. | Even in Shake- 
speare, it sometimes seems unnatural toffind the events of scores 
of years coripressed into a period of perhaps one hour ; journeys 
of hundreds of miles by sea and land being performed in the 
course of a few minutes; while it not unfrequently happens 
that he who was but a youth, nay, a child, at the rising of 
the curtain, is gray with age before the audience stir from their 
seats. 

The French maintain that this is preposterous; and there 
are eminent English and German crities who agree with them 
that it is. Dr. Johnson, in the preface to his edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, does not deny that the non-observance of the 
unities gives rise to contradictions which must seem unnatural 
to the audience when compared with each other; or perhaps 
it is more correct to say that the great lexicographer admits, in 
substance, that such contradictions cannot be believed as con- 
sistent with the occurrences of real life. But he maintains, 
at the same time, that there is equal incredulity when there is 
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no violation of the unities, since those who go to witness the 
performance of a play are prepared not to believe anything they 
see on the stage further than as a representation of a real oc- 
currence, or an occurrence which, being natural in itself, might 
have taken place as represented. 

There is a good deal of force in this; yet we cannot close 
our eyes to the fact that the same argument would apply to a 
novel, and that when placed in the balances it would hardly 
be found to possess the necessary weight. If we take upa 
work of fiction, knowing it to be such, we do not, it is true, 
intend to believe that the incidents which it relates, or the 
characters which it portrays, are otherwise than imaginary; at 
the same time, we expect to find the former related, and the 
latter portrayed, as if they were real; and in proportion as our 
expectations are realized, or disappointed—in proportion as the 
tout ensemble is like, or unlike the truth, we pronounce it to be 
a successful or an unsuccessful effort. Nature is always con- 
sistent with herself, and, to do her justice, she must be imitated 
accordingly, whether with the pen, the brush, or the chisel. 
Let us, then, honestly admit, without further discussion, that 
the advocates of the unities have a sound and respectable foun- 
dation to rest upon. 

We can afford to be thus candid with our Gallic friends: we 
can give them full credit for all they can adduce from ancient 
and modern learning and criticism in support of the unities, 
since we have one argument in favor of our drama which is 
unanswerable—an argument which no rules or laws, not even 
those of the Stagyrite hintSelf, can set aside: it is this, that 
Shakespeare, who sets all rules at defiance, has produced the 
noblest dramas—-the most life-like transcripts of human char- 
acter, Which exist in any language, scarcely excepting those of 
‘Eschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. Crities like Voltaire may 
eall Othello the tragedy of the handkerchief, and Love’s Labor 
Lost, and the Merry Wives of Windsor, * des farees monstreu- 
ses,” and others may quote the witty and harmonious lines of 
Boileau* against Romeo and Juliet; but, sooner or later, all 
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who possess human sympathies will admit the superiority of 
their author above all other masters in the dramatic art since 
Homer's time. 

But there is yet another important difference between the 
French and the English drama. In this the former has cer- 
tainly the advantage over the latter. We mean the diflerence 
in regard to the manner in which the catastrophes are made to 
take place in tragedies. Thus, in a French drama, no violent 
or frightful act can be represented before the curtain. All mur- 
ders, all scenes of blood, nay, all noisy squabbles, must take 
place behind the scenes. The andience may hear the groans 
of the murderer or assassin’s victim, but cannot see the deadly 
blow given; whereas, in the English drama, nothing is too 
revolting to be represented as conspicuously as possible. 

The eflect of this on the majority of the spectators is cer- 
tainly not good. It has a tendency to familiarize the mind 
with scenes of cruelty, and to blunt the finer , sensibilities of 
our nature. It is more demoralizing than the Spanish bull- 
fight, in proportion as the actor or actress personates truthfully 
the assassin or murderess of real life. It is in recognition of 
this principle that most enlightened nations of the present day, 
including our own, cause even their public eriminals to sutier 
in private. But the French dramatists are not peculiar in doing 
all their fighting behind the scenes. The same “ law” is ob- 
served at Vienna, Berlin, Florenee, and Milan: and that it was 
observed by the Greeks and Romans we have ample testimony : 
though, like most other laws-over which man has power, it was 
sometimes violated. This, without further evidenee, we can 


. ° . ° ° ° ° 
see plainly enough from the unequivocal injunctions of Horace : 


* Multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praesens ; 
Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidat, 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus, 


Aut in avem poene vertatar, Cadmus in anguem.” 


Thus it is indisputable that the French drama is at least 


more classical than the English drama. But is it upon the 
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whole more refined, more free from what is gross or vicious, or 
less repulsive to good taste ? or rather, has it been in its haleyon 
days ? (for it is notorious, as we shall presently observe more 
particularly, that it has sadly degenerated within the last half 
century, especially since 1830.) This is another question upon 
which there is a wide difference of opinion ; but the large ma- 
jority, even of English critics, including Southey, Coleridge, 
and Jeffries, are on the aflirmative side—that is, they yield 
the palm of purity to the classic French drama. ‘The conces- 
sion is made repeatedly in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views. Dr. Blair, who was by no means an admirer of the 
French or their institutions, but who is generally discriminating 
and just in his criticisms, institutes a comparison in his Lec- 
tures between the dramas of the two countries as follows : 
“A French tragedy is a series of artful and refined conversa- 
tions, founded on a variety of tragical and interesting situa- 
tions, carried on with little action and vehemence; but with 
much poetical beauty, and high propriety and decorum. An 
English tragedy is he combat of strong passions, set before us 
in all their violence ; producing deep disasters; often irregu- 
larly conducted, abounding in action, and filling the spectators 
with grief. * * * Among the French there is more cor- 
rectness ; among the English, more fire. Andromaque and 
Zayre soften ; Othello and Venice Preserved rend the heart.” 
But no such dramas are any longer produced in France as 
those of Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Crebillon, and 
Retrou. Nota single tragic dramatist, worthy of the smallest 
niche as such in the temple of fame, has appeared in France 
since the first Revolution. The country has, indeed, been pro- 
lifie enough in writers of comedy—more so than at any previ- 
ous period ; but among the whole multitude there are scarcely 
half a dozen whose works will survive them. We do not 
mean but there are many recent French comedies that have 
been received with great applause—a large number which have 
proved eminently successful in a business point of view. Many 
have been deemed worthy of translation into several languages 


—nay, of plagiarizing by writers of considerable pretensions. In 
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other words, many French comedies of recent years have had 
an immense popularity ; but they owed it much more to adven- 
titious circumstances than to any intrinsic merits of their own. 
This may be said even of Le Mariage de Figaro, which has 
had more success than any other comedy since the time of 
Molicre. It set not only Paris, but all France, to laugh, in 1754, 
and elicited the most enthusiastic applause ; but it was because 
the author happened to hit on the right materials for the time, 
politics being then a novelty upon the stage. Such laborious 
railleries as those of Figaro would have excited disgust rather 
than aflorded pleasure, had they been made the vehicle of moral 
instead of political sentiments. For, in a literary point of 
view, the play scarcely possesses any merit ; yet, Beaumarchais, 
its author, although he utterly failed in the regular drama, is 
ranked by his countrymen among the first of modern dramatists. 

Though we have little more than glanced at the classic drama 
in this rapid sketch, we have already occupied so much space 
that we must necessarily be brief in our remarks on what is 
called the new drama; anything like a trough examination 
of which would require more than one article by itself. Suflice 
it to make a few passing observations on two or three recent 
plays, which may be regarded as tolerably fair specimens of as 
many diflerent kinds of dramas. 

Les Jeunes Gens of M. Laya has been translated into Italian 
and Spanish, and has been much praised by a certain class of 
critics ; but there is very little in it. Its design is to prove 
what needs no proof, at least in this country, namely, that 
for the government of youth, “ moral suasion” and confidence 
are better than corporal punishment—. e., that arguments are 
better than blows. The manner in which this is sought to be 
done is, in general, Amusing. Some of the scenes are highly 
ludicrous. ‘The dialogue is lively, and in the main natural, 
and contains a liberal sprinkling of bons mots. But the latter 
zee not of the right stamp. ‘They are too much labored—too 
far fetched ; and they are often vulgar withal. In short, they 
are such as make the canail/e laugh boisterously, but ‘“* make 


the judicious grieve.” M. Laya employs characters enough, 
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but he seldom succeeds in rendering them natural. There is, 
however, one tolerably good specimen of human nature—a near 
approach toa real man—in Les Jeunes Gens—that is, Francisque 
Rigaud. Francisque talks humorously; he can always be 
merry, and make others merry. But there is nothing very in- 
structive in what he says—nothing that any one will be much 
the better for hearing. Antonin Delorme is a very good uncle, 
but he is of that kind rarely if ever met with in a tangible 
shape. Still more unearthly, though by no means heavenly, is 
Max Delorme ; and there is not another character in the piece 
that is any more like a being of flesh and blood than the 
clumsy picture on a sign-board. 

Yet Les Jeunes Gens has had considerable suceess in Paris 
It still occupies a prominent place in the repertoire of the 
Theatre Francais, and has put no inconsiderable amount of 
cash into the author’s pocket. 

The Czarina is a production of another character. As its 
title implies, this is historical ; and the historical drama has 
yet hardly found a home in France. It is badly suited to the 
genius of the French people. Indeed, it has not very well sue- 
ceeded in any of the Southern nations of Europe. Even in 
England, Shakespeare alone has been able to give it vitality— 
in Germany, Schiller. Antony and Cleopatra, Henry VIII. 
and Richard IIT, not to mention Hamlet and Othello, will 
always please an English or American awlience ; and Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, Don Carlos, and William Tell, will continue to be 
well received by the Germans. But such dramas are too grave 
for the French—not sufficiently lively or animated. If they 
like philosophy, they prefer to study it in their chambers rather 
than learn it from the stage. ‘They have no patience with long 


monologues, even in a tragedy. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the historical plays of M. Seribe have been well received by 
his countrymen. He has dramatized English, Danish, and 
French history, with a degree of success which scarcely any 
other French writer has attained in the same field. But he 
has signally failed in Russian history. For this, however, we 
may blame not his ignorance of Russian life and manners, or 
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of the peculiar character of Russian intrigues, but his own 


love of novelty, or rather his overweening confidence in his 
own powers. No one was more opposed to the école nouvelle 
than M. Scribe. In the prefaces to several of his plays, he 
ridiculed it with all the severity of which he was capable. 
Nevertheless, in order to show what a genius like his could ac- 
complish in a new field, he produces the Czarina, which is 
composed in accordance with the very principles, or rather want 
of principles, against which he had so long warred. The style 
of his best efforts is not very classic; nor has it always the 
negative recommendation of correctness. But in the Czarina 
he aflects vulgarity in both language and sentiment, in order 
to please the crowd. Unfortunately the crowd has found it a 
dull affair, and treated it accordingly. It were well for public 
taste and morality in France if there were a good many fail- 
ures of the same kind; for the well-merited punishment of 
M. Eugene Scribe has proved a useful lesson to others. 

M. Legouve’s Par Droit de Conquete is a comedy which is 
unexceptionable in its language and sentiments, and not de- 
ficient in animation and humor. Here and there, it contains 
passages of considerable beauty ; indeed, it abounds in hap- 
pily turned expressions ; but it is rather barren of ideas. No 
French play with which we are acquainted can boast a larger 
number of moral precepts; but half as many — skilfully 
handled, would have a much better effect. M. Legouve, like 
M. Laya, undertakes to prove what scarcely any one disputes 
any longer—namely, that talent is better than high birth. 
However, people do many things which are not absolutely 
necessary, but which are agreeable at the same time, when 
well done. An idea is nothing the worse for being old, if it is 
invested with new interest. If real men and women possessed 
of wit, spirit, and good sense, were put upon the stage to prove 
that two and two make four, they would perform the operation 
in a manner that would amuse if not instruct the audience, 
But M. Legouvé substitutes arguments for persons—declama- 
tion for action. He introduces proper names enough, but 
scarcely any incidents—none that possess any real interest. 
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George Barnard becomes wealthy by means of his talent, 
learning, and industry. He pays his addresses to Alice, an 
aristocratic young lady, possessed of beauty and virtue, but of 
no fortune. It does not appear that his passion is by any means 
violent ; yet he submits to the insults and impertinences of the 
Marquis de Rouelle and the Baroness D’Orbeval, for no other 
apparent reason than that they are decorated with titles. Nor 
are we furnished with any very satisfactory evidente of the 
intellectual superiority which is claimed for him from the out- 
set; whereas the Marquis, whose intellect he is intended to 
render null by contrast, is made quite a respectable savant. 
One is subjected to no trials more than the other; and Alice, 
notwithstanding her beauty, is a very commonplace person ; 
so that, upon the whole, it is ditheult to see what there is in 
the piece to justify the title, * By Right of Conquest.” If a 
man of education, talent, and wealth, is permitted to marry a 
lady who has titled relatives, notwithstanding his humble 
origin, because her poverty precludes her from getting a more 
suitable match, the conquest, if such it be, is on the aristocratic 
side. But if M. Legouve is not very particular in regard to 
common sense, or to what is probable or natural, he has the 
faculty of shrouding his absurdities in a very brilliant drapery. 

A play, ealled Le Gauteau des Reines, was in great favor in 
Varis about two years ago; and it still enjoys a certain degree 
of popularity. It is meant to be historical, but contains very 
little history besides the names of a few historical personages, 
and some anecdotes of questionable authenticity. At the same 
time it is by no means a dull performance. The characters 
are skilfully drawn—especially the women, who are as much 
like those to be met with in the world, at least in the world of 
Paris, as any to be found in French comedies of the present 
day. They are not, indeed, very good specimens of the sex. 
They talk too much, and too often say what were better un- 
said; and the men like them all the more for their boldness 
and want of modesty. Mary Leezinska, the daughter of King 


Stanislaus, is made to use language which a sewing girl of 
doubtful reputation might blush for; and Madame Prie is 
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always ready with any suggestions which the young lady 


might possibly need in the pursuit of pleasure, or for the grati- 
fication of a morbid curiosity. And she teaches by example 
as well as by precept. She is possessed of wit, vivacity, and 
beauty, and she glories in her vices. In short, the sentiments 
and allusions of the piece are very bad ; but their grossness is 
concealed beneath a profusion of sparkling bons mots ; and 
the incidents succeed each other so rapidly that the spectator 
has hardly time to remember any one in partieular. All the 
attractions are on the surface—all tinsel. But destitute as it 
is of ideas—containing not a single thought that is worth being 
reproduced, it seems that M. Leon Gozlan, who claims the credit 
of its authorship, was incapable of producing a comedy of so 
much merit; for there is scarcely an original scene or char- 
acter in the whole piece. A large proportion of the jokes are 
taken, with scarcely any alteration, from Le Mariagede Figaro, 
and the best of the incidents may be traced to Dumas’ Made- 
moiselle de Belle-Isle—one of the most amusing and success. 
ful, but at the same one of the most vicious, specimens of the 
école nouvelle. 

Bad as the new comedies are, the new tragedies are still 
worse ; but of the latter we have no room to speak on the 
present occasion. We can only add a few remarks, and these 
must be general and brief. 

There are many reasons for this marked degeneracy of the 
French drama. The general diffusion ef knowledge which an 
improving civilization leads to, divests many a subject of that 
interest which in former times rendered it so powerful in the 
hands of the dramatist. If great catastrophes oceur now, the 
particulars relating to them are placed by the printing press 
within the reach of all, almost as soon as they happen. When 
wars break out, or when great international alliances are formed 
or broken, the same ready facility is afforded for obtaining all 
the information in relation to them which the publie cares to 
have; so that if they are subsequently made the subjects of 
dramas, they have lost their novelty. These observations are 
as applicable to the dramas of Germany, England, and our 
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own country, as to that of France; and here we are reminded 
of the remarkable similarity in the materials used by the most 
successful dramatists of Europe. 

However much a French, English, Spanish, and German 
tragedy may difler in form and details with each other, in nine 
cases out of ten all are alike, so far as to have drawn their 
inspiration from the same source. The most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Homer, on first discovering how vast a share of the 
materials of the modern drama has been borrowed from the 
Iliad and Odyssey, is struck with wonder. Not only has each 
of the principal Homeric characters furnished themes for 
numerous dramas, but those to which the Prince of Poets 
himself has scarcely given any prominence are also made 
the foundation of a large number whose chief merits consist 
in the ideas which they derive from that inexhaustible foun- 
tain. ‘Thus we find Achilles, Hector, Sarpadon, Agamemnon, 
Diomed, Ulysses, Ajax, Nestor—each attempted in a hundred 
forms, though never reached. Similarly universal has been the 
use made of Andromache, Helen, and Hecuba; not one of 
which has ever been equalled. So many failed during the last 
century in attempting to emulate Racine, Corneille, and Tassos 
in the use those great poets have made of the Homeric charac- 
ters, that the public became disgusted; and in this we have 
another cause of the decline of the modern drama. Upon the 
other hand, the Italian opera has become so fashionable—it is 
so generally admired by the cultivated classes, throughout Eu- 
rope and America, that the theatre has in a great measure 
been abandoned almost exclusively to the middle and lower 
classes ; and first class authors will only produce their best 
efforts for those who are capable of appreciating them. This is 
particularly trae of French authors. At the same time, the peo- 
ple want amusement ; and another class of authors want money 
and fame. Those whose productions would not be tolerated 
by a respectable audience are thus enabled to attain at least a 
temporary popularity. And the transition from bad comedy to 
the modern French Fantaisie is sufliciently easy ; for in the 


latter species of composition, truth and nature, and even com- 
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mon sense, are out of the question. Some fail in it, however. 
These have yet another resource ; they betake themselves to 
dramatizing novels and romances. Finding that they have no 
ideas of their own, they try to patch up those of others—treat- 
ing them as a bad tailor does his cloth. Far from adding any- 
thing new, they often mutilate the best and most natural of 
the original author's scenes and portraitures ; but because there 
are a certain class who are anxious to see reproduced on the 
stage what has deeply interested them in a novel, not a few 
plays of this kind have proved highly successful. 

Yet, another cause of the decline of dramatic literature, is 
the undue importance attached to particular actors and ac- 
tresses, both by managers and the public. That tragedians 
and comedians sometimes possess genius of a high order is 
not to be questioned. As modern instances, suffice it to men- 
tion Garrick, Talma, Kean, Macready, Forrest, and Vanderhofl ; 
not that Rachel, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’ Neil, and Miss Cushman, 
should be passed over. But the majority, even of these illus- 
trious representatives of the stage, have been too much petted ; 
while the authors whose creations they have illustrated, but 
without the aid of whose genius they could themselves have 
acquired but little fame have been neglected, often scarcely 
mentioned. ‘True, this habit does not prevail in France tu such 
an extent as it does in England and in this country; but its 
influence has long been felt, and has considerably increased 
since the accession of Louis Napoleon. 

Under all these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at 
that the theatre has fallen into disrepute ; but what is strange 
in connection with the subject is, that men who ought to pos- 
sess intelligence and understanding, will attack dramatic litera- 
ture in general—all dramatic representations—as vicious and 
demoralizing in their influence on society. Every one remem- 
bers the denunciations with which an eloquent and distin- 
guished New-York clergyman* was assailed when, two or three 
years ago, he had the manliness and spirit, as well as the 
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ability to prove to all who were capable of being convinced, 
that there is not necessarily anything bad in the influence of 
the drama. In this, and indeed in all he advanced on the 
subject, to vindicate the truth and remove prejudice, he was 
fully sustained by the greatest moralists of ancient and modern 
times ; by several of the early fathers of the church; and by 
the example of theological writers—evangelical divines like 
Dr. Paley—who, it is well known, was long in the habit of 
attending the theatre, believing with St. Thomas Acquinas, and 
St. Anthony, that, ‘ Ludus est necessarius ad conversationem 





vitate humanae; and that officium histrionum non est per se 
illicitum * * nee sunt histriones in statu peccati.” 


Arr. IV.—The Works of Cuarvrs Dickexs. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


*T was once,” says Voltaire, “attending a tragedy near a 
philosopher. ‘ How beautiful that is,’ said he. * What do you 
find beautiful in it ? asked I.‘ It is,’ said he, ‘ that the author 
has attained his object.’,_ The next day he took his medicine, 
which did him some good. ‘ It has attained its object,’ cried I 
to him; ‘it is a beautiful medicine.’ He comprehended that 
it could not be said that a medicine is beautiful; and that to 
apply to anything the epithet beautiful, it must cause admira- 
tion and pleasure.” It may be said that Charles Dickens has 
both attained his object and caused admiration and pleasure ; so 
that according to one of the best of modern critics, his works are 
entitled to the epithet beautiful. He too has given medicine. 
His medicine has been taken by hundreds of thousands; al- 
though no one has taken it as such, but as the child takes the 
pill or the bolus when enveloped with sugar to conceal its bit- 
terness. And it is mnch more as askilful physician—one who 


understands nature—than as an artist, we mean to consider 
him in this paper. Among the ancients the business of the 
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doctor was not exclusively to cure the diseases of the body. 
He was also expected to impart instruction, and to entertain 
and amuse when he could, even those who were not his patients. 
Nor has the practice fallen altogether into disuse among the 
moderns. Goldsmith was nothing the less entertaining and in- 
structive because he wished to be regarded as a physician. The 
same may be said of Smollett. If both were much more suc- 
cessful in operating on the mind than on the body, they are not 
the less entitled to be called physicians. We are not aware 
that Mr. Dickens has ever studied medicine; but that he un- 
derstands physic in its true sense, few that comprehend the 
term and have read his works will deny. 

To write a criticism on any particular work of Mr. Dickens 
at the present day, with the view of pointing out the charac- 
teristics of its style, or the influence which it is likely to pro- 
duce on public morals, were a superfluous task. No one who 
reads fiction, or has any faith in the general verdict of those 
who do read it, needs any information on either point. But the 
author has now been so long before the pablic and has produced 
such a variety of portraits, that his productions may be regard- 
ed as a whole and compared with each other, as well as with 
those of other great laborers in the same field. It is not, we 
are aware, within the limits of an article in a periodical that 
this can be done thoroughly, or ina manner worthy of the sub- 
ject. Butone may enter a portrait gallery, and give a tolerably 
correct idea of its character, without attempting to describe 
all it contains. Most people would be satisfied with sketches 
of the principal pictures. It is well to bear in mind also that 
if twenty persons attempt descriptions of the same gallery, no 
two of them will be alike. Some will be erroneous, probably 
the majority, very possibly all. But the worst may not be de- 
void of interest even to one capable of writing the best. Thus, 
although the greatest critics of ancient and modern times have 
given their impressions of Homer, we still read those of wri- 
ters whom we know to have no pretensions to greatness, and 
seldom do so in vain ; whereas if none should attempt to criti- 
cise the J/iad but those capable of producing a similar poem 
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then Lonyinus should not have written his Essay on the Sub- 
lime,* the portion of which relative to the Prince of Poets is sur- 
passed in grandeur and beauty only by the finest passages in the 
Iliad itself. Addison could not have produced Paradise Lost, but 
his criticisms upon it in the Spectator are among the most val- 
uable esssys in the English langfhge. Almost any of the poets 
whose lives Dr. Johnson has written, wrote better poetry than 
himself; but it may be doubted whether the best of them could 
have excelled him as a biographer and critic. Nearly every year, 
sometimes oftener, we have new editions, of Shakespeare, from 
writers who could not pretend to equal his most trifling effort; 
and if there are may who tell us nothing new, there are scarce- 
ly any who do not, more or less increase the admirers of the 
great dramatist, and thus contribute to elevate the public taste, 

It is not, however, with Homer, Milton, er Shakespeare, we 
mean to compare Mr. Dickens. He must be content with a 
much humbler rank—a rank humble, indeed, compared to the 
world’s profound thinkers, but high and distin guished in the his- 
tory of modern literature. Wedare say our author himself would 
be satisfied to have a place in the temple of fame two hundred 
years hence beside Fielding, Richardson, Goldsmith, Sterne, 
and Smollett, if such could be guaranteed to him at this mo- 
ment, while his works are almost universelly read and admir- 
ed. If otherwise, he does not sufficiently appreciate the labors 
of those who had gone before him in the same field. At any 
rate we will take occasion, in the course of our remarks on 
Mr. Dickens’s principal novels, to see how much he gains or 
loses by a comparison with the great masters in English fiction 
we have named. But let us first endeavor to estimate the 
value of his writings on their own merits, taking into account 
the influence which for more than a quarter of a century they 
have continued to exercise on the public mind. 

We will first speak of those characteristics of Mr. Dickens’s 
writings which have afforded tis most pleasure, partly because 
they are the most numerous, and partly because the language 
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of approbation, where it is deserved, is more agreeable than that 
of censure. Fortunately justice does not require that much i 
of the latter should be given in the present case. There are, 
indeed, defects in the stories of ** Boz,” some of which we will 
endeavor to point out in due time, but few if any of them are 
of a grave nature—none calfalated to corrupt the heart, or 
produce any evil eflect on public morality—for although no 
great novelist deals more with vice, he scarcely ever fails to 
render it hateful and repulsive. 

The papers entitled Shetches by Boz, some of which were 
contributed to a newspaper and the remainder to a magazine, 
attracted attention more from the novelty of their style than from 
any other merit they possessed, though they were undoubtedly 
brilliant, and atlorded the careful observer sufficient evidence 
that their author was destined to attain no ordinary rank as a 
novelist. Theavidity with which they were read by all classes, 
when published in book form, was well caleulated to deep- 
en this impression. Mr. Dickens himself easily believed that 
his friends were right in their predictions, and he exerted him- 
self accordingly. ‘Those who had been pleased with the Sketches 
were delighted with the Pickwick Papers. Rich and poor, 
young and old, read them, laughed and wept over them, and 
called each other Pieckwiekian names. It was admitted on all 
hands that the “ Papers” were new. The critics hardly knew 
what to make of them, for like Shakespeare’s plays they were 
written in defiance of all rules. In no modern literature had 
anything exactly similar appeared. We may well believe that 
Mr. Dickens found his model nowhere out of his own mind, 
although of this as of almost all other kinds of writing, speci- 
mens may be found among the Greeks and Romans. True, 
the best of them are lost, and we only know their character 
and value from quotations given in other writings, or from the 
incidental criticisms of ancient authors. As an example of 
this class we may mention the imaginary voyages of Antonius 
Diogenes, entitled The Incredible Things beyond Thule (Va 
vzep OovAnv aztorta), Of a somewhat similar kind was a 


work by Lucian, entitled A/7%j¢ ioropta, a most amusing, 
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though rather grotesque satire on travellers who relate wonder- 
ful stories. It would seem that travellers were as great char- 
latans, and made as much noise inthe time of Lucian, as did 
the learned societies of England when Mr. Dickens wrote the 
Pickwick Papers, but it may well be doubted whether the 
former succeeded as well as the latter. At all events certain 
it is that Lucian has drawn no such amusing character as the 
unsophisticated and genial Mr. Pickwick, nor one that affords 
so interesting a representation of low-life in a large city as 
Sam Weller, not to mention Snodgrass and Winkle, either of 
whom would save the credit of an ordinary novelist. 

Through the greater part of the ‘ Papers,” Mr. Pickwick 
scarcely does or says anything that is not amusing, not except- 
ing his opening speech tothe club. Had we no other record 
of that rather eccentric gentleman than those of his exploits 
at Ipswich, which led to his arrest on the charge of sending a 
challenge (a crime of which he was by no means guilty, al- 
though the good magistrate holds him to bail for his future 
good behavior, and fines his servant and companions for being 
concerned in a riot), they would be suflicient to make us re- 
member him. But we often find him in much queerer situa- 
tions. Examples may be given almost at random. At one 
time he is rolled on a wheelbarrow into a pound, and he tries 
the while to look as dignified as possible ; in a similar manner 
he is mindful of his character,and the cause of science and 
philosophy, when he makes the mistake of getting into a double- 
bedded room with a lady of a certain age, who for aught he 
knows might destroy his reputation. His speeches on the top 
of a sedan-chair, though not the best specimens of oratory that 
could be given, are not all vanity. True, indeed, they make 
us smile. The situation of the orator heightens the eflect not 
a little, still there is an under-current of common sense which 
renders the fun instructive. There is a similar mixture of the 
silly, the Indierous, and the wise in his conduct pending the 
famous trial of Bardwell vs. Pickwick. Sergeant Snubbin 
may laugh at him at the Chambers for his ignorance of law 
and his awkward attempts at expounding it ; at the same time 
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he is made to feel that if he is mad there is method in his 
madness. When finally sent to prison he is as good-humored 
as ever. He makes his fellow-prisoners laugh; but his gene- 
rosity wins their regard. He values liberty as much as any 
one; yet he would rather remain forever in prison than pay 
what he considered an unjust debt, not, that he was unduly 
fond of money, or that one hundred pounds would be any seri- 
ous object to him, but that with all his whimsicalities and ab- 
surdities he was willing to sufler, in order to maintain a principle. 
Thus, whether Mr. Pickwick is at large or in durance, before 
the country magistrate or the King’s Bench, engaged in a fight 
with a cabman, or hiding in a boarding-school garden, remon- 
strating with Bob Sawyer about his mode of travelling, or 
taking part in a contest between rival editors, there is always 
something in his language if not in his conduct to leave an im- 
pression in favor of virtue and against the particular abuse, the 
removal or reform of which is the chief design of the author. 
Even those who have never read the Pickwick Papers can- 
not help coming to the conclusion, if they are tolerably ac- 
quainted with English literature, that it is a great work. The 
most unthinking must understand that were it otherwise it 
would not have had such a host of imitators, for it is not too 
much ‘to say that it created a revolution in English literature. 
Even Macaulay has not disdained to be a Jittle Piekwickian 
As for the novelists, those of them who have not openly plagiar- 
ized Mr. Dickens’s descriptions of localities, adopted his incidents, 
copied his phraseology, or aped his peculiar cast of sentiment, at 
least have rendered him the homage of borrowing from him the 
form with which the public had so suddenly become delighted. 
Many of these imitations might be pointed out in the works of 
both English and American novelists, some of whom would not 
be satisfied with any secondary rank in the world of letters. 
There is much more unity of plan in Nicholas Nickleby 
than in the Pickwick Papers. The author profited in this re- 
spect by the suggestions of the critics, but the public did not 
sufliciently appreciate the improvement. We do not mean that 


the new work was not popular ; it was so in an eminent degree, 
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Every monthly instalment was looked forward to with avidity. 
Still its reception was not as warm as that of the Pickwick 
Papers. The public was at once astonished and indignant at 
the conduct of the pedagogues in the cheap seminaries through- 
out England. All who had children, or young brothers or sis- 
ters, or who took any interest in the cause of education, regard- 
ed the satirist as a benefactor, for the startling revelations 
which he made from month to month—revelations, the benefi- 
cial effects of which were in many cases immediate. It is 
beyond doubt that several of the boarding-schools of this class 
which were most flourishing in their way, that is in making 
money, not by instructing, but by half-starving children, sent to 
them to be educated, from all parts of the country—had ceased 
to exist in two years from the publication of Nicholas Nickle. 
by. But some how or other the publie still evinced a_prefer- 
ence for the investigator of * tittlebats.” Every friend of hu- 
manity had an interest in exposing the ignorant and unprinci- 
pled charlatans of whom Squeers may be regarded as the type ; 
while the abuse satirized by means of Pickwick was much 
more ridiculous than dangerous. ‘This shows that after all it 
is more to be amused than to be instructed that people read 
light literature. T'here’is certainly more to be learned from 
Nicholas Nickleby than fromthe Pickwick Papers. The for- 
mer affords a much greater insight into human character than 
the latter. Different phases of life, and passions the most dis- 
similar, are portrayed in Nicholas Nickleby. In the conduct of 
Ralph Nickleby we see to what extremes money will lead the 
selfish and hard-hearted ; and find it difficult to decide whether 
he is not a worse character in the end than Squeers, who does 
not scruple to subject the children confided to his care at his semi- 
nary of Dotheboys Hall, to what is no better than a system of 
slow poisoning. ‘The author assures the reader in his preface, 
that bad as these characters are, they are from actual life. “ I 
went ” he says “ to several places in that part of the country, 
where J understood these schools to be most plentifully sprink- 
led, and had no occasion to deliver a letter until I came to a 
certain town, which shall be nameless. The person to whom 
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it was addressed_ was not at home, but he came down at night 
through the snow to the inn where I was staying. It was af- 
ter dinner, and he needed |ittle persuasion to sit down by the 
fire, in a warm corner, and take his share of the wine that was 
on the table. I am afraid he is dead now. I recollect he wasa 
jovial, ruddy, broad-faced man; that we got acquainted direct- 
ly ; and that we talked on all kinds of subjects except the 
school, which he showed a great anxiety to avoid. ‘ Was there 
any large school ?’ I asked him, in reference to the letter. ‘ Oh, 
yes,’ he said, there was a pratty big “un. ‘ Was it a good one ?” 
I asked. ‘ Ey,’ he said, ‘it was as good as another; that was a 
matther of opinion ;’ and fell to looking at the fire, staring round 
the room, and whistling a little. On my reverting to some 
other topic that we had been discussing, he recovered imme- 
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diately ; but though | tried him again and again, I never ap- 
proached the question of the school, even if he were in the mid- 
dle of a laugh, without observing that his countenance fell, 
and that he became uncomfortable. At last when we had 
passed a couple of hours or so very agreeably, he suddenly took 
up his hat and leaning over the table, and looking me full in 
the face, said in a low voice, * Weel, misther, we've been vary 
pleasant together, and ar’ll spak’ my mind tiv’ee. Dinnot let 
the weedur send her little boy to yan o’ our schoolmeasthers, 
while there’s a harse to hold in a’ Lunnun, or a goother to lie 
asleep in. Ar wouldn’t mak’ ill words among my neeburs, and 
ar spak’ tiv’ee quiet loike. But lm doom’d if ar can gang to 
bed and not tellee, for weedur’s sak’, to keep the lattle boy 
from a’ sike scoundrels,” &c. Had Mr. Dickens produced no 
work but that for which he took the pains indicated in this ex- 
tract, he would have a strong claim on the gratitude of his 
countrymen. Yet, had a foreigner represented before the world 
the low state of education in England among the middle, as 
well as the lower classes, as Boz has done, the press with one 
accord, from the London Times down to the most obscure 
Yorkshire journal, would have denounced him as a slanderer, 
who was entitled to no credit. In America, too, the thing would 
have been resented as a libel on the Anglo Saxon race. But 
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the author of Nicholas Nickleby is never afraid or ashamed to 
tell the truth, when he knows that good will result from it. 
Were he of the class of writers who would keep the ignorance 
of English pedagogues a secret, lest the French, or any other 
people should regard England as still in a semi-barbarons state, 
he could never have attained the rank which he now occupies ; 
he would have no just claim to the title of a public instruct- 
or, much less to that of a philosopher. Nor is he less an Eng- 
lishman on this account. ‘There is probably no living author 
more thoroughly English—that is English in the best sense of 
the term—the sense which comprehends ge nerosity, and a dis- 
position to do justice to all. He is at once a patriot and a citi- 
zen of the world. Inthis respect at least he may be compared 
to Shakespeare. He has less prejudice than even Byron or 
Shelley, and quite as little as Gibbon or Pritchard. 

His American “ Notes ” may seem to contradict this, but such 
is not the case. Boz said unpleasant, unhandsome things 
of us—things which in many particulars did us gross injustice. 
But he did so, not because he had any dislike to Americans as 
a people, but that he was not altogether free from the weakness 
so common to authors, that of wishing to make his book sell. 
ThYs is the most unfavorable view that can be taken of the 
most offensive passages in his ** Notes ;” and it is by no means 
certain that it is the true one. Let us bear in mind that he 
has drawn no darker pictures of us than he has drawn of his 
own countrymen. Supposing he had deseribed the semi- 
naries of Pennsylvania and New-Jersey as he has described 
those of England. If he has drawn a dark picture of our 
press, he has given his impressions with equal freedom of the 
press of England. Nay, what English institution has he spared 
from the highest to the lowest that contained abuses which the 
pen of the satirist was likely to remove or reform. If he has 
not spoken in a general way of English, as he has of American 
manners and customs, are we to make no allowance for the 
foree of habit? ‘The keenest observers fail to see many defects 
among their own countrymen, which are detected at once bya 
foreigner. Besides, it is one thing to be a great novelist, and 
quite another to be infallible. 
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But all is not dark and repulsive in Nicholas Nickleby. If 
Ralph commits suicide out of remorse, after he had done nearly 
all the harm he could to everybody within his reach, and if 
Squeers ought, if possible, to have felt still deeper compunc- 
tion, there is yet something agreeable left for the reader to 
contemplate and find consolation in. Of this character is the 
admirable portraiture of Mrs. Nickleby. No truer picture of 
an English wife, in the middle rank of life, has been drawn 
since the time of Fielding, to whose incomparable delineation 
of Amelia it may justly be compared, though with what result 
we will not say for the present. 

In form Oliver Twist is more like the Sketches, or the 
Pickwick Papers than Nicholas Nickleby. Wike the anu- 
thor’ first two eflorts, it is rather a series of portraitures than 
a connected story, all the parts of which harmonize with each 
other. If it can be said to have any plot, there is no need to 
describe it. ‘Those who have not had the curiosity to examine 
it before this will hardly do so now; although, certain it is, 
that thousands have been led to read Dickens who have never 
attempted any other works of fiction. It would seem that he 
eame to the conclusion himself, after comparing the sales of 
Nicholas Nickleby with those of the Pickwick Papers, that it 
was not artistically constructed plots the people wanted, but 
remarkable incidents, and remarkable people to take part in 
them. At any rate we have an ample variety of both the lat- 
ter in Oliver Twist ; sufficient to exhibit all the bad features 
of the poor law, or workhouse system, and excite public indig- 
nation against them. No one could have been more unfortu- 
nate in his youth than Oliver Twist. Almost immediately 
after he was born his mother dies in a workhouse, to which 
misery and wretchedness, in their worst form, had driven her. 
As an illegitimate child he was the object of jealousy and 
hatred to the lawful wife of his father, who regarded him as 
the son of a hated rival—one that caused herself to be aban- 
doned, The injured wife had, as everybody knows, one son, 
who went by the name of Marks. This was the evil genius of 
Oliver ; whenever harm was to be done to the latter the former 
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was sure to be ready for it; more, however, to please his 
mother than to give vent to his own feelings, though he had 
been early taught to look upon his younger brother as his worst 
enemy. It is difficult, however, to conceive a more depraved 
character. Because the father of both had made a provision 
in his will by which Oliver was to be disinherited, if ever con- 
vieted of a disgraceful crime, his brother did all in his power 
to corrupt his nature ; hence it is that we are introduced to 
the Jew Fagin, whose chief business it is to vive instructions 
in the art and mystery of pocket-picking and housebreaking— 
paying himself for his tuition out df the goods stolen. Nor is 
the undertaker to whom Oliver is apprenticed a much better 
man than Fagin, although we do not hear so much of him per- 
sonally. It is while with him that Oliver is foreed to form the 
acquaintance of Noah Claypole, who has not sufficient genius 
to steal scientifically, though always willing to learn. The 
former is foreed to ran away from the latter, however, and it 
is by this means we are introduced to Charley Bates and the 
Artful Dodger—characters as widely known as the English 
language. Yet the most consummate scoundrel in the whole 
book is probably Bill Sikes, and it would be difficult to find a 
woman anywhere from whom less that was good was to be ex- 
pected than his mistress, Nancy. According to her own words, 
she came into the world “ with the alley and gutter for her 
cradle, and to be her death-bed” and with * no certain roof 
but the coffin.” 

It may well be asked, Quod genus hoc hominum ? and pos- 
terity, in reading Dickens, may add, Quae hunc tam barbara 
morem permittit patria 2? Few would expect a book, in which 
Marks, Fagin, Sikes, and Naney, are the principal characters, 
to be otherwise than loathsome. It might well seem impos- 
sible for it to be agreeable, save to those who are themselves 
depraved. That such a book must at least be full of coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, would be the opinion of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred. This is the reason that Reynolds, and others 


like him, are only read by a certain class. It is the peculiar 
privilege of genius to exhibit vice in its worst form without 
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offending the most fastidious. In the hands of an ordinary 
novelist, Sikes and his mistress would be intolerable ; no lady 
could read their story of degradation and shame without feel- 
ing uneasy lest she might be seen doing so; whereas, from the 
pen of Dickens, it may be read aloud in the most refined female 
circle, without causing any worse feeling than regret that hu- 
man nature was capable of such depravity. 

The conduct of Fagin is powerfully contrasted with that of 
Oliver; we are taught to sympathize with the latter in all his 
troubles and misfortunes, because his intentions are honest, 
his motives pure; and for the opposite reasons we are 
forced to admit, on every occasion, that what befalls the for- 
mer, however bad it may be, is no worse than he deserved. 
Even when he is hanged, we feel that although the evidence of 
his guilt, in this particular instance, is by no means conclu- 
sive, he had forfeited his life by his former crimes of a similar 
character. Thus, while the malefactors are meeting their 
doom, one by one, and are never in the enjoyment of a single 
hour’s happiness, their intended victim continues to prosper ; 
so that when we come to the end of the book, we have a more 
vivid and lasting impression than we ever had before, that 
while industry and perseverance, combined with integrity, will, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, triumph over all ob- 
stacles, those who are most adroit and skilful in avoiding de- 
tection as criminals, may always expect that, sooner or later, 
the day of retribution will come. 

It is, however, an agreeable transition to pass from Oliver 
Twist to some lighter pictures in Boz’s gallery, such as his 
Chimes, or his Christmas Carol. In either, indeed, we see 
humanity sinning and suflering, but not to the same frightful 
extent as in Oliver Twist. The lights and shades mingle more 
easily in the miniature than in the full-sized picture ; there is 
more that is poetic and tender, and less that is startling in the 
former than in the latter; and it is for no other reason we turn 
tou the Chimes. As for attempting, in a rapid sketch like this, 
to examine every production of Dickens according as it has 
been given to the world, it were a hopeless task. We know of 
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no tale of equal length, no prose work of equal dimensions, in 
which there are more kind thoughts and generous sympathies, 
than in the Chimes. It is impossible for the most iron-hearted 
to read it without being melted into compassion for the chil- 
dren of want and the victims of oppression. There is an elo- 
quent earnestness in every page, which few that are capable of 
an emotion can resist. Racine does not move us more when 
he makes Andromache plead, with all the eloquence of a bean- 
tiful and virtuous woman in captivity, for the life of Hector’s 
son, exclaiming— 


* Helas! i] moura done‘ il n'a pour sa defense, 
Que les pleurs de sa mere, et que son innocence,” 


than does Mr. Dickens when he pleads for bread, or the means 
of earning it, for the starving laborer. In the Chimes, as in 
most other works of our author, the rich are appealed to in be- 
half of the poor: the former are brought, step by step, to see 
that they are unjust and unreasonable in their conduct to the 
latter; that the barrier between them should be greatly dimin- 
ished, if not altogether removed. This might well have seemed 
a hopeless task to those who knew England best, even a few 
short years age. In no other country did the upper classes 
separate themselves from the lower by a so wide a gulf; even 
the middle classes were kept aloof, as if the caste system had 
been borrowed from the Hindoos. The change which has 
taken place in this respect, within the last seven years, has 
been remarked by all foreigners who had any opportunity of 
witnessing the former state of things. Every traveller who 
gave any account of what struck him as remarkable, informed 
us that a lord was regarded with as much awe in England as 
a king is in most other countries. Wherever the former ap- 
peared among the people, every one who had to work for his 
bread felt it a sort of duty to take off his hat, merely at the 
sight of so great a personage. Now, those who boast the best 
Norman blood go about and lecture to the same people, talk 
and jest with them, and will not allow them to be uncovered 
except when they are uncovered themselves. The new social 
revolution is indeed not yet complete, but that it has passed 
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through its most difficult stages is certain. We do not mean 
that Dickens has been exclusively instrumental in effecting so 
important a change, but there is abundant evidence that he 
has contributed more to it than any other living writer—nay, 
probably more than all others put together—although if the 
question were put to the aristocracy, not one lord out of a score 
would admit that he had anything to do with it. 

This, however, is nothing strange. The reformer seldom 
gets the credit due to him in his own time. People do not 
like to admit that they have been laughed out of their vicious 
or absurd habits. It was so in the time of Socrates ; it was 
so in the time of Cervantes. The Athenians pretended that 
the philosopher who tried to induce them to lay aside their su- 
perstitions, and bad habits generally, was an enemy to the 
gods and to his country, and they condemned him to the hem- 
ock draught accordingly ; though it was not long after until 
they confessed their error, and made all the reparation in their 
power. Although Cervantes was not put to death for the ridi- 
eule which he cast on knight-errantry by his inimitable ro- 
mance, it is not the less true that he was forced to suffer for 
the good he had done. He, too, was charged with impiety, 
and want of patriotism ; while, not only all Spain but all Eu- 
rope read and re-read Don Quixote and laughed at the eecen- 
tricities of the knight of La Mancha, the author lived in pov- 
erty, often wanting the necessaries of life. The case of the 
same author would afford a sullicient reply to those who pre- 
tend that because the fame of Mr. Dickens has been sudden 
it must follow that it will be equally sudden in passing away. 
Don Quixote became popular at once. No author ever became 
more suddenly famous than Cervantes. ‘Those who persecuted 
him most could not help admiring his genius; yet, after he 
has lain in his grave nearly two centuries and a half, his great 
work is still the delight of all nations. 

If Boz is in no danger of being either put to death or starv- 
ed, he has not altogether escaped the common lot of reformers. 
Let those who do not understand this bear in mind the sort of 
criticisms to which he has been subjected by the organs of the 
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aristocracy, who regard him to this day as a troublesome in- 
novator—one that interferes too pryingly in the affairs of his 
betters. Even the Edinburg Review, which is in general 
so liberal and so much in favor of progress, has more than 
once undertaken to lecture him on the enormity of having 
dared to bring his powers of ridicule to bear on certain of his 
country’s institutions. 

But it is of no use to try to prevent him, at the eleventh 
hour, from doing good—as well try to induce the skilful and 
honest physician to discard the medicine which he has proved 
to exactly suit the case of his patient. The patient himself 
may not like it; he may find it too bitter ; but it would be 
only mistaken kindness, or something worse, to allow him to 
have a relapse of his old malady rather than offend his palate. 
Our author pursues the same course in the Chimes. He shows 
the rich that allowance ought to be made for the poor, even 
when they commit crimes—that the temptations by which 
they are surrounded should be taken into consideration. 
Every one that reasons admits the truth of this, for who that 
wants for nothing which money can buy, can tell what he 
himself might, in an evil hour, be tempted to do if he saw 
his wife and children starving, without the ability of aflord- 
ing them any relief. The cruelty of unequal laws is also 
placed in relicf in the Chimes. In short, nothing less is sought 
in this truly beautiful tale, than that the lord of thousands of 
broad acres should Jearn to consider the poor artisan or laborer, 
with no acre at all. as his brother; an unfortunate brother it 
may be—nay, a degraded one—but still his equal save in the 
gifts of fortune. ‘True, this can never be done literally. As 
long as there are people on the earth, they will always differ 
more or less from each other. If the world’s wealth were 
equally divided to-morrow, the indolent and thriftless would 
graduaily yield their share to. the industrious and energetic, 
until they finally beeame as poor as ever. 

It is sometimes said that whenever Dickens attempts the 
tragic side of life he fails ; but where do we find a more touch- 


ing pathos than that which pervades this story? Certainly 
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in no novel of the present day. Even when all are made 
happy toward the close a feeling of sadness still remains—we 
have a sort of vague misgiving as to the reality of the change. 
When the illusion is past we wonder that we could have been 
so deeply interested in the story of so humble, quiet, and un- 
pretending a person as Toby Veck, the poor ticket porter of 
London. Still more do we wonder when we reflect that the 
incidents which have impressed us most deeply are those of a 
dream. But we are first tanght, nay forced, to like Toby ; 
we could not do otherwise, so honest, patient, unrepining, sad, 
and childlike is the poor old man amid all his privations. Nor 
ean we help taking a similar interest in the conduct of his 
daughter Meg, who is ail the world to him. And who does 
not feel ready to denounce Alderman Cute as worse than any 
of Job’s comforters, and tell the heartless man, in no agree- 
able accents, to go and mind his own business, when he tells 
Meg how indelicate it is for her to think of getting married, 
seeing that she can hardly expect that her children can be 
otherwise than in a starving condition, until they are able to 
steal and commit other crimes, when it will be his duty asa 
magistrate to put them down? In a similar strain does he 
address the old man, as if the world was for the rich alone, 
and that the poor ought to be thankful if allowed to live with- 
out being punished or “ put down” for their poverty. But there 
are too many Aldermen Cutes in real life to allow our indigna- 
tion to be lasting, even when we see Meg walking off from 
him in tears; her lover, equally grieved and sad ; and old Toby 
overwhelmed with despair, going with a letter, for the deliv- 
ery of which, in a distant part of the city, he is to receive six- 
pence—a letter, the object of which is to crush a poor laborer, 
whose crime may be inferred from his sentiments relative to 
the “gentle folks”: “ When work won’t maintain me like a 
human creetur ; when my living is so bad that I am hungry out 
of doors and in; when I see a whole working life begin that 
way, go on that way, and end that way, without a chance of 
change, then I say to the gentle folks, keep away from me. 
Let my cottage be. My doors is dark enough without your 
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darkening of ’em more. Don’t look for me to come into the 
park to help the show when there is a_birth-day, or a fine 
speech-making, or what not. Act your playsand games with- 
out me, and be weleome to ’em, and enjoy’em. We've naught 
to do with one another. I am best let alone!’ No wonder 
that Sir Joseph Bowley is desirous that such treason should be 
duly punished, and that Alderman Cute should be willing, as 
a loyal and conscientious magistrate, to lend a hand in the 
good work. And may not the same incidents sufficiently ex- 
plain the dislike, on the part of the “ governing class,” to Mr. 
Dickens, alluded to above—a dislike, however, which he can 
afford to treat with euntempt, triumphantly eXclaiming with 
the poet, 
“Yes, Iam proud; I must be proud to see 

Men, not afraid of God, afraid of me ; 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 

Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone.” 

We might easily fill our article with observations, however 
brief, on the beauties and excellenees of Dickens without no- 
ticing any of his defects. ‘lo the general character of the lat- 
ter we have already alluded, and we now proceed to note such 
particulars as our prescribed space will admit. Even Boz has 
not altogether escaped the charge of imitation. Indeed, some 
go so far as to accuse him of plagiarism, though, we need 
hardly say, that for the latter at least there is no just ground. 
Those whom he is alleged to have imitated chiefly are undoubt- 
edly the best modeis he could have chosen—namely, Goldsmith 
and Fielding. ‘There is some general resemblance, indeed, be- 
tween Mr. Pickwick and Dr. Primrose, but if there is any be- 
tween him and Parson Adams it is seldom, if ever, apparent. 
Primrose, like Pickwick, regards himself as destined to effect 
important reforms—at least one ; and his learning and literary 
talents are the means by which the good work is to be accom- 
plished. One makes it his business to publish tracts and get 
up controversies on monogamy, the other to write essays and 
deliver speeches on tittlebats. Pickwick, like Primrose, thinks 

t if his valuable suggestions are not adopted by the world, 
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it is because the latter has yet much to learn. Goldsmith’s 
hero becomes an altered man toward the close of the Vicar of 
Wakefield ; so does Mr. Dickens. But here, it seems to us, 
the resemblance ends. Every reader of fiction knows that the 
alteration which takes place in the character of Pickwick is 
much greater than that in the character of Primrose. Now 
the question arises, which of the two heroes is best drawn? 
Which is the most natural, or most like a real man, from the 
beginning to the end of his career? It is one of those ques- 
tions, however, which need be proposed only for the sake of 
illustration, for we believe that Mr. Dickens himself would 
hardly deny the palm to Primrose. Nor can a different ver- 
dict be given if the Pickwick Papers, asa whole, be compared 
to the Vicar of Wakefield. The honest Vicar seeks no admi- 
ration. He minds his own business and attends to his family 
as well as he can. If he meets with misfortunes he does not 
go hunt for them about the country ; if he is sometimes duped 
it is not because he is a fool, but because being honest him- 
self he takes others to be the same; if he permits himself to 
be imposed upon by Thornhill, and exeludes from his house 
Burchell, who is really worthy of his confidence, he still acts 
like a man anda philanthropist. Even the bargain by which 
Ephraim Jenkinson was enabled to trot off the old horse 
Blackberry, in exchange for his cosmogomy, his spurious draft 
on Solomon Flamborough, and his two or three scraps of Greek 
and Syriac, are perfectly consistent with all the other principal 
incidents of the story—far more consistent than is anything 
done by Mr. Pickwick in the last eighteen chapters of the Pa- 
pers with the scenes or incidents in which he takes part in 
the preceding thirty-eight chapters. Ina word, however much 
Mr. Pickwick amuses us, we cannot sympathize with him even 
in his altered or metamorphosed state, as we do with the hon- 
est Vicar. Nor does he fare much better when compared to 
Fielding’s Parson Adams. ‘The latter, too, is eccentric, but 
really learned, benevolent, and pure-minded. He has a cer- 
tain vanity which is somewhat akin to Mr. Pickwick’s. For 
example, he calls on a bookseller to publish a bundle of stale 
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sermons, and gets laughed at for his pains, and when he would 
fain prove by ocular demonstration that the goods in question 
were no ordinary homilies, he finds that he has left them be- 
hind. If Mr. Pickwick makes the mistake of getiing into a 
double-bedded room with a middle aged lady, Parson Adams 
makes the still more awkward mistake of getting into bed to 
Fanny. There is this difference, however, between the twain 
in regard to the room and bed. ‘The Parson was rather fond 
of ale. Either his too copious draughts, or his studieus hab- 
its—perhaps both—made him absent-minded. Thus, fond as 
he is of his MS. Zsehy/us, he burns it in a fit of abstraction ; 
so that the mistake in relation to PFanny’s bed is no more than 
what might be expected from his general character. With 
Mr. Pickwick it is otherwise. Anything may be expected from 
him ; for his views on almost all subjects are entirely different 
to-day from what they were yesterday. But if Fielding is 
more. coasistent, artistic, and natural than Dickens, he has 
borrowed more from others. No one familiar with Don Quix- 
ole, can read of the indignities heaped on the Parson at the 
inns and taverns about the country—how he is kicked, eudg- 
elled, or buffeted, under one pretence or other, wherever he 
coes, Without calling to mind the similar grievances of which 
the famous knight of La Mancha had tocomplain. — If this were 
not sufficient consolation for Boz, in having to admit the deci- 
ded superiority of Parson Adams over Mr. Pickwick as a por- 
traiture, he might find more, if less generous and good natured 
than he is, in the criticism of Richardson, who speaks of ** 'Tom 
Jones” as “that brat.” “Its run is over,” he says, * with 
us.” He commends the taste of the French because, as he 
tells us, they do not tolerate “such stull” as Tom Jones. 
In short, he allows Fielding low humor, but nothing better. 
As for Parson Adams, he finds him an absurd burlesque; the 
same as some modern critics find Mr. Pickwick. ‘True, Rich- 
ardson had reason for all this, since Joseph Andrews was 
written for the express purpose of ridiculing his Pamela ; 
whereas no such motive to disparage the works of Mr, Dickens 
exists, except, if we correctly remember, that he has been 
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blamed for giving a photograph of Charles Lamb in one of his 
stories, which is anything but flattering. 

There are a few of Mr. Dickens’s admirers who compare 
him to Sterne ; but, in our mind, very injudiciously. Uncle 
Toby, Trim, Dr. Slop, Brother Shandy, and the Widow Wad- 
man, are as diflerent from Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Snod- 
grass, and Winkle, as any group of portraitures could be from 
another. ‘The story of Le Fevre would endear my Uncle To- 
by to generation after generation had all the rest of Tristram 
Shandy been lost ; while, in order to understand Mr. Pickwick, 
we must accompany him through three fourths of the multifa- 
rious scenes in which he takes a part, hear at least two thirds 
of his speeches, and about half his philosophical reflections. But 
the journey will be agreeable throughout—never wearisome. 
Sterne may lead us among people more like those we meet in 
the world than those to whom we are introduced by Mr. 
Dickens ; but we donot feel so happy in their coxapany ; so well 
pleased with ourselves, or so well reconciled to the world with 
all its faults. 

It is not alone in the Pickwick Papers that the characters 
of Mr. Dickens are inconsistent in themselves. The same de- 
fect is to be found in every one of his longer stories; though 
in Nicholas Nickleby it is less apparent than in any of the 
others, or perhaps it would be more cortect to say, that it is 
seldom apparent at all. But take Oliver Twist, for example. 
Here scarcely a character is the same in the end as in the be- 
ginning; all undergo a change. If they merely improved in 
their morals, or grew more prosperous, no one could find any 
just fault with them for it. This, indeed, they do too. Mr. 
Dickens has too much kindness of heart to allow them to do 
otherwise, except when poetical or rather unpoetical justice re- 
quires them to be hanged, or so much filled with remorse that 
they must commit suicide before they have had sufficient time 
to become entirely reformed. ‘Thus Nancy is a very plain, vul- 
gar girl at the beginning. Of herself and her companion, Bet, 
we are told by the author that “ they wore a good deal of hair, 
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not very neatly turned up behind, and were rather untidy 
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about the shoes and stockings.” She is equally untidy in her 
language. 

“Nancy, my dear,” said the Jew. in a soothing manner, “ what do 
you say ?” 

* That it won't do; so it’s no use a trying it on, Fagin,” replied 
Nancy. 


* What do you mean, by that ? 


* said Mr. Sikes, looking up in a 
surly manner. 

** What Tsay, Bill,” replied the lady, collectedly. 

* Why you're just the very person for it,’ reasoned Mr. Sikes ; 
* nobody about here knows anything of you.” 

* And I don’t want ‘em to neither,” replied Naney, in the same 
composed manner, * it’s rayther more no than yes with me, Dill.” 

* She'll go, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

**No she won't, Fagin,” bawled Naney. 

* % * * * * . 

* You are on the scent, are you Nancy,” inquired Sikes, proffer- 
ing the glass, 

“Yes Lam, Bill,” replied the young lady, disposing of its contents, 
“and tired enough of it 1 am too. The young brat’s been ill and 
contined to the ertb ; and —” &e. 

This is the style in which she talks and acts in the first vol- 
ume; but in the third she becomes quite sentimental, and ar- 
sues like a philosopher. She has an interview with Rose May- 
lie, who tries to redeem her from wickedness and infamy. In 
reply she says, * When ladies as young, good, and beautiful, as 
you are, give away your hearts, love will carry you all lengths— 
even suc as you, who have homes, friends, other advisers, every- 
thing to fill them,” &e. If she had spent all her time ata 
boarding-school of the first elass, instead of being the inmate of 
a brothel, among a gang of robbers, to the worst of whom she 
is a mistress, she could hardly have made more proficieney in 
crammar and fine sentiments than she exhibits throughout this 
interview: all through /ove for a brutal ruflian, who beats her 
alinost daily, and finally cuts her throat. Bat if things of this 
kind do not oceur in real life, and that when they interest us 
inost, we have an idea, however vague, that they are absurd— 
that they are just such as Horace warns us against when he 


speaks of the vase being turned into a pitcher—it must be ad- 
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mitted that Mr. Dickens does more to reconcile us to themn— 
makes fuller amends than any other living writer. This is par- 
ticularly true inthe case of Nancy, the description of whose 
death softens and appals the heart, and reminds us that “ the 
way of the transgressor is hard,’ as much as any other pic- 
ture in the whole range of fictitious literature. 

Boz does not flatter the sex much. He has drawn no female 
character which could be regarded as a model in respectable 
socicty. Mrs. Nickleby is indeed a true portraiture; she is a 
fair representation of the class to which she belongs ; her faults 
are few and none of them are of the heart; but she lacks re- 
finement. She is inferior to Fielding’s Amelia; still more in- 
ferior to Richardson’s Clarissa. Worse still does Mr. Dickens 
succeed with his young ladies. Probably the best of these is 
Kate Nickleby ; and few weuld like to point her out to their 
young daughters, just leaving boarding-school, as worthy of 
imitation. As for the rest, their manners are intolerable. We 
pity Meg and Lilian. Their misfortunes and suflerings beguile 
us of our tears. We feel sorry that they could not have been 
placed in more favorable circumstances in their youth; but 
the emotion is not lasting; it is relieved by the reflection that 
if there are any such females to be met with elsewhere than on 
paper or on canvas, they are rar@ aves. Liven in the case of 
little Nell, whose misfortunes are depicted with such wonder- 
ful power, and whose untimely death is invested with such 
tragic interest, we have not much to say in favor of the vic- 
tim; we ean hardly apply to her such extenuating words as 
those of Goldsmith: 


“ She onee, | erhaps, in village plenty blest, 
ITas wept at tales of innocence distrest y 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps heneath the thorn.’ 


All this, however, is no disparagement of Dickens. Similar 
defects may be found in the world’s greatest life-paintings. 
Even Shakespeare has unearthly characters, besides his ghosts, 
demons, &e. Such for instance is Miranda. Nw one ever met so 
pure and beautiful a creature with flesh and blood ; yet Shake- 
speare is not the less unapproachable as a delineator of human 
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life. Ifthere are faults in the works of Dickens, which are not 
to be found in the works of the other great novelists to whom we 
have in passing compared him, the same may be said of his 
beauties, in the multifarious variety of which he is excelled 
by none. As to the superiority of Fielding, Goldsmith, and 
Sterne, it is merely a matter of opinion ; one in which we may 
be entirely wrong. Future generations may passa very difler- 
ent judgment, and place Mr. Dickens above all rivals in Eng- 
lish fiction, Should it be otherwise, we think he may be con- 
tent with surpassing all his contemporaries. Of these there are 
some whose colloquial style is more correct, more free from 
slang; others in whose stories there is more unity, or who allow 
themselves tou write fewer passages that are neither interest- 
ing nor useful; there are perhaps yet others whose descriptions 
especially of rural scenery, are more vivid and truthful ; but in 
the art of affording pleasure, of teaching us to make allow- 
ance for the failings of our neighbors, of removing the prej- 
udices of the rich against the poor, in a word, of alleviating 
human sorrow, and increasing human heppiness, no other 
novelist of his day can be said to equal Mr. Dickens. 





Arr. V.—1. History of Civilization in England. By 
Hixry Tuomas Buckiur. Vol. I. London: Parker & Son. 

2. Mémoires pour servir a Ul Histoire de mon Temps. Var M 
Guizor. Vols. I. et I]. Paris: M. Levy. 


Tuere is at least one faculty which the people of the present 
age possess ina high degree of perfection; that of apprecia- 
ting their own merits. It is doubtful whether any other 
generation since the flocd were so great in their own 
estimation. There are few if any peoples deficient in this gift ; 
but it seems to attain its fullest development among those 
who own the English language as their vernacular tongue. 
Let Americans, English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, differ as 
they will in most other respects, they are all pretty much alike 
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in modestly placing themselves above every other branch 
of the human family. ‘There is a mixture of good and evil in 
this feeling. Those who believe themselves to be possessed of 
superior abilities are much more likely to undertake and 
accomplish great deeds than those who are timid and dillident. 
The former act and have most of the work done while the latter 
hesitate, count the cost, magnify the obstacles against which 
they have te contend, until they render them insurmountable. 
To the former the world owes alt great discoveries and inven- 
tions; many of which have been opposed as absurd and impi- 
ous by the latter. 

But we must distinguish intelligent self-reliance, industry, 
and perseverance, from arrogance, self-laudation,and a contempt 
for the eflorts of others. This requires thought and study. In 
order to estimate the relative value of what we have done our- 
selves, we must look around us and examine not only the per- 
formances of our neighbors, but also those of the great na- 
tions of antiquity of which any adequate vestiges remain. Af- 
ter comparing all, and making due allowance for the ravages 
of time, then if there remain a balance in our favor—if we 
find a satisfactery proof of our moral, intelleetual, and physi- 
cal superiority, let us, by all means, be preud ef such result, 
though self-love may have mach more to do with the verdict 
which we render in oar own case than the preponderance of 
evidence. 

No one ean deny that great progress has been made in our 
time. Creat Britain and America have accomplished much, 
so much indeed that neither can be said to be seeond at the 
present moment to any other nation on earth. But we are not 
satisfied with occupying the front rank among contemporary 
nations ; we adduce the fact as a proof that we excel all who 
have gone before us—that we are, in short, a superior race. 
In this we err undoubtedly ; the logie on which it is founded 
ls very bad—no logie at all—nothing better than to maintain 
that beeanse a certain individual is more powerful and wealthy 
than any of his neighbors, it must follow that he owes his 


good luck to the superior blood which is confined to the mem- 
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bers of his particular family ; no such claim, be it remember- 
ed, has any respectable authority in its favor. Its advocates 
would search in vain for anything of the kind in Hume, Gib- 
bon, Robertson, Prescott, Hallam, or Macaulay; whereas the 
most eminent writers of the age have denounced such assump- 
tion of superiority as ridiculous vanity. Indeed, no one of or- 
dinary intelligence, who is capable of thinking for himself, 
needs any proof on so plain a subject. Every one acquainted 
with history is aware that among all the great nations of Eu- 
rope, there is not asingle pure race. But if an ethnologist went 
in quest of any such curiosity, England would be about the 
last place in which he would expect to find it, sinee no other 
country has been oftener conquered. If it can be said that a 
mixture of Celts, Romans, Danes, Norwegians, Angles, Saxons, 
and Normans, makes a pure race, then our English cousins are 
as much entitled to that character as perhaps any other people in 
the world, excepting ourselves, who are composed of a still 
larger number of ingredients. 

Let us then be content with being the greatest people of our 
time : and to this distinetion we are somewhat entitled, however 
much the French, the Russians, and one or two other nationali- 
ties, may be disposed to question our right toit. And since we 
may as well give ourselves ove high-sounding name as another, 
let us be Anglo-Saxons by all means; and this point being settled, 
we will proceed to examine the value of the progress which it 
is acknowledged upon all hands we have made, and are con- 
stantly making, as compared with what has been done by others. 
This is much more our object in the present article than to in- 
dicate the characteristics of any of the works which we have 
selected as a text; works which will serve our purpose only so 
far as they are calculated to give a more or less correct idea of 
the present state of European and American civilization. The 
rest, by far the greater part of our materials, we must draw 
from other sources ; and in doing so we expect to show that 
much that is great and good, as our race has undoubtedly ac- 
complished, we are, to say the least, too vain-glorious. We 


speak of our civilization as if there had been no civilization 
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but ours—of our literature, our fine arts, our scientific discoy- 
eries, Xc., in the same spirit—forgetting that nations like indi- 
viduals have their youth, their maturity, their old age, their dis- 
solution. 

Of all the nationalities of remote antiquity, China alone re- 
mains. The Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Median em- 
pires have long disappeared from the world ; ages, so to speak, 
have passed over their tombs ; but although there are scarcely 
any of their works which exist at the present day in anything 
like a perfect state, we have abundance of evidence of the 
greatness to which cach peopie had once attained as a nation. 
The monuments of Egypt continue to excite the astonishment 
of all who behold them. What modern nation, however nu- 
merous and great may be its discoveries, could pretend to 
equal those grand and magnificent specimens of ancient art— 
specimens which bid fair to endure as long as the earth itself 
But what has become of the race that built the pyramids, and 
that taught Pythagoras and his disciples astronomy, geometry, 
&c., Xe. ? If the true Egyptians ean be said to exist at all in 
our time, how changed they are! How much changed are the 
Hindoos, who, despised as they are now, were certainly ence a 
great people. Their sacred books, their marveilously beauti- 
ful language, and their ancient temples prove this. ‘There ar 
those indeed who scoil at the civilizations of Assyria, Chaldea, 
Egypt, and India, and who will not admit that any of these 
nations had cultivated the sciences, or possessed anything Wwor- 
thy of the name of literature, excepting the Hindoos, simply 
because the ancient books of the latter render it impossible to 
deny that they were acquainted with letters thousands of years 
ago. 

Each of these nations had its “age of progress,” and doubt- 
less regarded itself as superior to all others. Sinee human 
nature is ever the same, we have a right to assume that the 
ancients had as strong a faith in their missions as we have in 
ours. It is more than probable that they were as firm be- 
lievers in the progressive theory, in their time, as we are now; 
perhaps never thinking in their prosperity that, like everything 
else that is’earthly, their sway would have an end—that one 
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day there would not be a vestige left of their rule. To come 
nearer to our own times, have we not before us the @xamples 
of Greece, Rome, and Carthage ?—especially the two former. 
Can we pretend to be intellectually superior to the Greeks and 
Romans’? Each in their time were the greatest people in the 
world ; of this there can be no question ; but is it equally cer- 
tain that either regarded themselves as a distinctive superior 
race—a race that would go on from one step of progress to an- 
other, continually improving, in spite of time and its vicissi- 
tudes ; in fact, in defiance of nature’s laws, until they reach- 
ed perfection? If they entertained any such puerile ideas—if 
their self-love blinded them so much, we have no evidence 
of it from their poets, philosophers or historians; on the 
contrary, whether we take up Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
Thucydides, Virgil, Cicero, Tacitus, or Livy, we are sure 
to be reminded in some form or other that ail human great- 
ness, whether it belong to a race or to an individual, is transi- 
tory. 

Mr. Buckle puts forward some strange theories in his His- 
tory of Civilization—theories which, however ably and elo- 
quently maintained, have startled many, and have afforded 
materials for much earnest discussion among the learned of 
Europe and America. But whatever opinions he may enter- 
tain on the subject of government, religion, or literature, how- 
ever peculiar or objectionable may be his views as to the chief 
agents of civilization, he is too conversant in philosophy to re- 
gard national prosperity, or even the largest amount of prog- 
ress that any people have yet made as a proof of a superior 
race, and he is far too well acquainted with the history of his 
country to give any countenance to what is called the Anglo- 
Saxon theory. Carlyle himself is not more plain or emphatic 
on this point than the learned and eloquent author of Ciri/iza- 
tion in England. * There are,” he says, * few things in our 
history so irrational as the admiration expressed by a certain 
class of our writers for the institutions of our barbarous An- 
glo-Saxon ancestors.” Jt is well known that there is no insti- 
tution we possess worth preserving which is not attributed to 
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this source, whereas the truth is that no country in Europe 
had less@o boast of before the Conquest than England. Prior 
to the time of William the Conqueror, certain it is that she 
had neither parliament nor trial by jury. It is very well to say 
that the so-called Wittenagemots of the Anglo-Saxons—meet- 
ings not unlike those held by certain tribes of Indians in our 
own time—were miniature parliaments, but the true founders 
of the English representative assembly, called a parliament, 
were the Normans. Its very name comes from them—being 
taken from parler la ment, which was their way of saying fo 
speak one’s mind. But there had been parliaments in Spain 
and France before they were introduced into England, either 
by the Anglo-Saxons or Normans. ‘The first institution of the 
kind, after the fall of the Roman Empire, of which we have 
any account, is the Cortes of Leon, A. D., 1188. Of the same 
character were the general assemblies of the state under Louis 
VIL, of France, about the middle of the twelfth century ; 
whereas the statute of Westminster, passed under Edward L., 
in 1273, is the first intimation we have of a parliament in 
England. That the Greeks and Romans possessed representa- 
tive institutions, and had the benefit of trial by jury before 
Spaniards, French, or English, is known to every intelligent 
schoolboy. How foolish it is, then, to persist in giving the 
credit of all to a people whe can hardly be said to have had 
any regular system of laws, and whose literature, if sneh 
their crude manuseripts could be ealled, consisted of little 
more than absurd fables and superstitions. With the excep- 
tion of good King Alfred, whose origin is by no means cer- 
tain, all that history gives us any account of as belonging to 
the Anglo-Saxon period, which is worth meutioning, is the 
heptarchy. And what was the heptarchy? Seven petty 
states, whose kings were continually at war, and whose wars 
have been compared by Milton to those of a parcel of kites or 
vultures, fighting with each other for their prey. Petty tyrants 
are very apt to become pious in their old age, when they see 
their end approaching, hence it is, perhaps, that the imbecile 
Ina, one of the kings of the heptarchy, was the first European 
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prince who went on a pilgrimage to Rome, to undertake, in 
person, the payment of * St. Peter’s penny”—a tax of abouta 
dollar of our money for every house within his territory. Al- 
ways excepting the patridtic eflorts of Alfred, this is the most 
memorable event that we can trace to a purely Anglo-Saxon 
source. Is it any wonder, then, that the people of whom, 
strangely enough it is now so much the habit among a cer- 
tain class to boast, were treated by their Norman masters with 
the contempt and scorn—amounting to actual loathing— 
which Macaulay has so graphically deseribed in his history of 
England ? 

In similar defiance of history and fact, the Great Charter 
(Magna Charta) is sp8@ken of to the present moment as another 
heirloom of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors—the truth being that 
it was purely a Norman institution, having been wrung fiom 
King John by the Norman barons and clergy, who subsequent- 
ly compelled Henry IIL. to confirm it. How little the people 
had to do with it is sufficiently indicated by the Charter it- 
self, which commences thus :—‘ We grant of our own free will 
the following privileges to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, and Barons of our kingdom,” &c. By the twenty- 
first article it is ordained, without any reference to a_parlia- 
ment, if such an institutiou existed even in name, that hence- 
forward the king’s oflicers should not take away the horses and 
ploughs of freemen without paying for them. With those who 
were not freemen it was quite another matter; and we learn 
from the thirty-seventh article, that even the freemen, or those 
so called, owed service to their lord. And whe was this King 
John, whom the Norman barons thus compelled to grant Mag- 
na Charta for their own benefit?) Perhaps all our readers may 
not remember that he is the same John who, in 1213, gave 
England and Ireland asa donation to Pope Innocent IIL, and 
his successors, as follows: “Not constrained by fear, but with 
my full consent, and the advice of my barons, for the remis- 
sion of my sins against God and the Church, | resign Eng- 
land and Ireland to God, St. Peter, St. Paul, and our lord, the 
Pope Innocent, and to his successors in the apostolic chair.” 
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The Norman barons, who esteemed the Magna Charta much 
more than they feared the Holy Father, far from ratifying this 
curious bargain, did not hesitate to cancel it, and to punish 
the royal fanatic who made it. Bufthere is a fact more wor- 
thy of remark than all this—one that cannot be denied, but 
which has evidently never occurred to those who talk so much 
about “our time-honored Anglo-Saxon institutions ;” it is 
this—that, to the present day, it is the descendants of the Nor- 
mans who rule England. It is they who frame the laws ; 
they are the true architects of English institutions. It is 
they who possess nine tenths of the land; although it is the 
Anglo-Saxons who cultivate it, and who pay four fifths of the 
taxes. Some may hesitate to believe tls, but it is literally 
true. Let those who doubt it examine the history of the 
British peerage. Let them see who are the Derbys, the Rus- 
sells, the Palmerstons, the Clarendons, Xe., &c. Sometimes, 
indeed, one of the people has become a cabinet minister in 
England; bat even when this oceurs, the new statesman soon 
discovers, no matter what his real origin may have been, 
that he, too, has at least Norman blood in his veins. Canning 
was once highly offended, while Secretary of State, because 
he was said to be a descendant of an Anglo-Saxon family. Mr. 
Disraeli, not many years ago, wrote an angry letter to the 
Morning Chronicle, to contradict a similar statement in refer- 
ence to his own origin. These are but a few instances out of 
many that could be mentioned, but they are suilicient to show, 
in connection with the facts already alluded torelative to the 
peerage, what the feeling is even at the present day, among 
what are called the better classes in England, with regard to 
he Anglo-Saxons as compared to the Normans. It is still 
more undeniable that, of five families that have reigned in 
England since the Conquest, not one Anglo-Saxon, nor is 
that of her present Majesty. We donot mean that the Anglo- 
Saxons, or the middle and lower classesof Englishmen, are 
anything the worse for all this ; nor do we like or esteem them 
a whit the less. Our object is not to find fault with them, or 
depreciate them, as a people, but simply to show those who 
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are Willing to become convinced of the truth, how absurd and 
silly it is to call all the great institutions of England and 
America Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

True, Mr. Buckle is of opinion that it is not those who gov- 
ern that advance civilization ; on the contrary, he maintains 
that they are its chief obstacles, and that it is not in the nature 
of things they could be otherwise. If he merely had reference 
to despotic governments, many would agree with him in this ; 
but he means constitutional England when he says, “ It may 
be broadly stated that, with the exception of certain necessary 
enactments respecting the preservation of order and the pan- 
ishment of crime, nearly everything which has been done has 
been done amiss.” (p. 254.) Further on h - is still more explicit, 
assuring us that “ ‘lo maintain order, to prevent the strong from 
oppressing the weak, and to adopt certain precautions respect- 
ing the publie health, are the only services which any govern- 


— 


ment can render to the interests of civilization.” (p. 257, 258.) 
If the views expressed in these two quotations are correct, why 
then there is some reason in giving the Anglo-Saxons credit for 
the institutions of which the Anglo- Normans have been the arch- 
itects. But they could not, in any circumstances, set aside the 
fact that, whether governments advance or retard civilization, it 
is the strongest race that is in the ascendant in every country ; 
or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say the most vigorous 
and energetic race. This was true even of the Turks, as long 
as they were able to oppress the Greeks, but it did not prove 
that the former were a superior race to the latter. All that 
any one could infer from Turkish domination in Greece is, 
that the descendants of Leonidas, Pericles, Themistocles, and 
Alexander, had degenerated ; that the old age already spoken 
of as incident to all nations, however great and powerful, had 
at last fallen on the 
* Clime of the unforgotten brave, 
Whose land, from plain to mountain cave, 
Was Freedom’s home, or glory’s grave.” 
It is precisely because the British are a more vigorous and 
nergetic race than the modern Hindoos that the latter have 
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submitted to the yoke of the former for more than a century. 
Thus a few hundred Englishmen had kept in subjection until 
lately, for nearly two centuries, countless millions of Hindoos, 
chiefly, by means of an army composed of their own country- 
men; the same as a few scores of Anglo-Norman barons, lords, 
earls, Xe., have governed, not to say oppressed, millions of 
Anglo-Saxons for more than eight centuries, the governed in 
the latter case, as well as in the former, furnishing the armies 
to mount guard on themselves ; so that their rulers might en- 
joy all the benefits aceruing from their broad domains, let the 
masses of the people, whatever name they choose to call 
them:eives, sutler as they might. If Mr. Buckle belonged to 
the “governed” in either instance, especially if ha were a 
Hindoo, then his opinion as to the utility, or rather compara- 
tive usefulness of government, as a means of national progress, 
could hardly surprise any one. But unfortunately for those 
who would like to turn his views on the subject to account in 
endeavoring to sustain an exploded theory, he does not estimate 
religion or literature as of any higher value than government. 
In his opinion, ** ‘The system of morals propounded in the New 
Testament contained no maxims which had not been previous- 
ly enunciated ; and that some of the most beautiful passages 
in the Apostolic writings are quotations from pagan authors is 
well known to every scholar—to assert that Christianity com- 
municated to man moral truths previously unknown, argues 
on the part of the asserters either gross ignorance or wilful 
fraud.” (p. 164.) Were this even true, would Christianity 
be anything the worse for it?) Does a good moral sentiment 
lose any of its value. or can its origin be said to be the less di- 
vine, from the fact of its having once graced the writings of a 
pagan philosopher? Nay, if every ** beautiful passage” in the 
New Testament could be shown to have been adopted by a 
pagan writer, would it not rather prove the genuine worth of 
the whole than that any part of it was not caleulated to do 
good? But Mr. Buekle, with all his learning—and it is easy 
to see that his erudition is varied and profound—could not 
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point out many of these * beautiful passages” in pagan works. 
Three would be the most; and one of these is, ** Evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners.” 

teligion and literature are in his estimation the effects, not 
the causes, of civilization ; whose sole agents are intelligence 
and morality. “If, in the first place,” he observes (p. 158), 
** we ask what this progress is, the answer seems very simple ; 
that it is a two-fold progress, moral and intellectual, the first 
having more immediate relation to our duties, the second to 
our knowledge. * * * A question now arises of great 
moment, which of these two parts or elements of mental prog- 
ress is the most important. For the progress itself being the 
result of their united action, it becomes necessary to ascertain 
which of them works more powerfully, in order that we may 
subordinate the inferior elements to the superior one.” Mr. 
Buekle easily discovers that the ‘* inferior agent” is morality, 
and he accounts for the fact as follows: ‘ The actions of in- 
dividuals are greatly affected by their moral feelings and pas- 
sions ; but those being antagonistic to the feelings and passions 
of others, are balanced by them, so that their effect is, in the 
great average of human ailairs, nowhere to be seen.” (p. 208.) 
This is very diflerent indeed from a passage at page 15s, in 
which we are told: “There can be no doubt that a people 
are not really advancing, if, on the one hand, their increased 
ability is accompanied by increasing vice ; or if, on the other 
hand, while they are becoming virtuous they are likewise be- 
coming more ignorant.” ‘These, we think, may be reckoned 
among the soundest philosophical views of Mr. Buckle. They 
are views which it would be well for those who maintain the 
theory of * progressive development” to examine—especially 
those who are so fond of representing our present civilization as 
the best in every respect that has ever been enjoyed by any 
people, and who talk of the nineteenth century as a sort of 
intellectual millennium—a period in which the arts and sciences 
have nearly reached the culminating point of perfection, As 
already observed, there is no doubt but great discoveries and 


inventions have been made in our time, and that magnificent 
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enterprises have been undertaken and_ brought to a successful 
issue. The triumphs effected by steam and the telegraph 
alone are such as we may justly be proud of. But we are by 
no means sure that the same agencies may not have been 
known to the ancients, as well as gunpowder, the art of mak- 
ing glass, and a great many other arts of which the moderns 
had long thought they themselves were the original inventors. 
No one can form any idea of all that the world has lost by the 
destruction of the Alexandrine library, with its six hundred 
thousand volumes—that inexhaustible fountain of knowledge 
to which the most learned of the Greek philosophers were so 
much indebted. And it would be ecredulous to believe that 
this was the only great ancient library of which there is not 
now a vestige left. Sir William ‘Temple is by no means pecu- 
liar in the opinion that several others had met with a simila? 
fate in different parts of the world, and that Moses, Job, and 
Solomon, must each have been acquainted with authors who 
were perhaps as much ancients to them as Socrates and Plato 
are to us, 

If the immortal productions of the Greeks and Romans had 
been destroyed in a similar manner before their value could 
have been known to the moderns, who, in our time, could 
have believed that such noble monuments of genius had ever 
existed ? Certainly none of the believers in the superior great- 
ness of the present civilization Were it possible for any oue 
to have lived until our time who had heard Homer recite pas- 
sages from the J/iad from door to door, how few could he get 
among us to put faith in his statements, if he gave a true es- 
timate of the grandeur and sublimity of the poet, had we not 
the poems themselves remaining, to excite our delight, astonish- 
ment, and admiration? That there have been great poets in 
modern times far be it from us to deny. We yield to none in 
admiration of Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton, each of whose 
works will live for ever. But be it remembered that the 
highest praise that can be bestowed on any one of the sub- 
lime trio is to compare him to Homer. Another important 
fact, which should be borne in mind whenever such a compari- 
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son is made is, that each of the three has largely borrowed 
from the I/iad. It is easy to trace some of the finest pas- 
sages in Paradise Lost, if not in the Inferno, to this source ; 
whereas Shakespeare’s T'roi/us and Cressida derives its chief 
materials, and nearly the whole of its interest, from the same 
source. In short, there is not a single great poet that has lived 
since Homer's time, not excepting Virgil, who has not drawn 
copiously from the Homerie fountain. No one understood this 
better than Dr. Johnson, when the great lexicographer record- 
ed his judgment as follows: ‘The poems of Homer we yet 
know not to transcend the common limits of human intelli- 
gence, but by remarking that nation after nation, and century 
after century, have been able to do little more than transpose 
his incidents, new name his characters, and paraphrase his 
sentiments.” 

And equally unrivalled and unapproachable is Demosthenes 
as an orator, l’latoasa philosopher, ‘Thucydides as an historian, 
Phidias as a seutptor, and Longinus as a critic. It cannot be 
pretended that any of these has been equalled, much less sur- 
passed, in modern times. The same might be said of at least 
a dozen of ancient Romans. Nay, there are no such geniuses 
in our time as those of two or three centuries ago, or even of 
a later period, Our Avilization can boast no Bacon, no Shake- 
speare, no Milton, no Franklin, no Newton, no Galileo, no Ed- 
mund Burke, no Descartes, no Copernicus, no Michael Angelo, 
no Raphael. How absurd it is then, to persist in the. silly 
boast that the Anglo-Saxon civilization of the nineteenth 
century is so immeasurably superior to every other civilization 
the world has ever seen, and that those who enjoy its benefits 
are greater in proportion—a greater people, and a nobler race, 
than all who have gone before them! 

But let us further apply the test of Mr. Buckle. Assuming it 
to be true that our ability is increasing, can we say that such 
increase is not accompanied with an inerease of vice? If we 
cannot deny, but must, on the contrary, admit that there is 
an inerease of evil as well as of good,we must also admit, how- 


ever unpleasant such adinission may be, that we are not ad- 
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vancing. Then let us estimate our railroads at the highest 
figure, and attach its full importance to the electrie telegraph 
—taking into account all other improvements worthy of the 
name; but let us also look at the other side of the picture. 
In what category, for example, are we to place the so-called 
spiritualism, with its complicated machinery of table-turning, 
its armies of ghosts, its almost innumerable varieties of ‘ me- 
diums?” In which scale shall we put the * free love” socie- 
ties, the woman’s rights socicties, and at least a seore of kin- 
dred organizations? Are all these, or any of them, to be re- 
varded as evidences of intellectual and moral progress? No 
doubt, if the leading members of each were consulted on the 
subjeet, they would have a good deal to say on the atflirma- 
tive side. Nay, they would be astonished at the obtuseness 
and ignorance that would persist in maintaining the negative. 
But when the future historian comes to examine the facts and 
to weigh the pretensions and performances of each society and 
sect, we imagine that the verdict will be different. Indeed, 
there is no need of any postponement, in order to decide pretty 
safely on this point. ‘There are few sensible, intelligent people, 
who do not regard most of the theories and * isms” alluded to 
as positive evils. It is well known that spirit-rapping, in its va- 
rious forms and through its various agencies, has done more 
harm in one week than it is likely ever to compensate man- 
kind for. Its victims are to be numbered in scores—they in- 
elude thousands. Some have committed suicide under the 
delusion that the spirits had, for their good, counselled them to 
do so: others have committed murder, abandoned their wives 
and families, brought ruin on themselves and those depending on 
them, under the same hallucination; finally ending their lives 
ov the gallows, in the state-prison, or in a lunatie asylum. 
And to counterbalance all the unhappiness and misery thus 
produced, in what manner can spiritualism be said to have 
benefited makind? No one can tell—no one can point out 
any real good it has done ; whereas nothing is more evident than 
that it has inereased vice. So has Mormonism: so has Miller- 


ism; so has “ free-love,” &c. Then if Mr. Buckle’s theory is 
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correct, and it is the soundest and most philosophical enun- 
ciated in his whole book, it is not true that, with all our dis- 
coveries, inventions, and reforms, our civilization is improving, 
or that we are advancing as a people! 

Since Mr. Buckle does not recognize religion, literature, and 
government, as instruments of civilization, but on the contrary 
maintains that they are merely some of its results, one is natu- 
rally curious to know what are, in his opinion, the chief agents 
of civilization. But who would expect to find skepticisir 
placed in the first rank? This is, to say the least, giving 
skepticism more honor than it deserves. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that what may be called the seeular kind 
of it, has been productive of some good. “ ‘The more we ex- 
amine this great principle of skepticism,” says the author of 
Civilization in England, * the more distinetly shall we see the 
immense part it has played in the progress of European civ- 
ilization. ‘lo state in general terms, what in this introduetion 
will be fully proved, it may be said that to skepticism we owe 
that spirit of inquiry, which, during the last two centuries has 
gradually encroached on every possible subject ; has reformed 
every department of practical and speenlative knowledge ; has 
weakened the authority of the privileged classes, and thus 
placed liberty on a surer foundation; has chastised the des- 
potism of princes ; has restrained the arrogance of the nobles, 
and has even diminished the prejudices of the clergy. Ina 
word, it is this which has remedied the fundamental errors 
which have made the people in politics too confiding, in science 
tuo credulous, in religion too intolerant.”—(p. 30s.) 

No wonder that Mr. Buekle is skeptical himself when he be- 
lieves skepticism to have accomplished so much. But let us 
examine the facts, Can it be said in the first place that it was 
skepticism which caused any of the great scientific discoveries 


and inventions by which the world has been so largely bene- 


fited ? Was it by means of skepticism Newton discovered the 
power of gravity? or that Franklin proved that electricity and 
lightning are identical?) Was it skepticism that taught Kep- 
ler to measure the orbits of the planets, together with their 
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distances from each other, and from the sun as their centre ? 
Was it skepticism that induced the first astronomical caleula- 
tion, by means of which the world was informed with unerring 
precision years in advance that a particular planet would be 
eclipsed on a certain day, hour, and minute? Nay, was it not 
the reverse in each case ?—the same faith in the principles of 
science which enabled Fulton to disregard the scoffs and jeers 
of the thoughtless crowd, while, after repeated failures and dis- 
appointments he still persevered with his great undertaking 
until it was crowned with complete success; and which in a 
similar manner prompted Copernicus to pursue his solitary 
studies and obseryvetions on the solar system, night and day, 
while laughed at .y learned and ignorant, by universities as 
well as by mobs, openly caricatured—until the world had to 
acknowledge that he was right, until he fully established the 
system which has since borne his name. Skepticisin had in- 
deed a good deal to do with the first French Revolution, but 
faith had much more, It was skepticism that caused the 
abolition of the Christian religion; but it was faith in the 
rights of man that caused the downfall of despotism, and the 
destruction of the feudal system. But our own Revolution 
would illustrate our position, and prove the fallacy of Mr. 
Buckle’s argument by itself. What, for example, caused the 
tea to be thrown overboard in Boston harbor?) What induced 
our ancestors to take up arms against the mother-country, and 
to declare the colonies free and independent?) Was it not be- 
cause they believed that taxation without representation was a 
wrong—that, as freemen, they possessed natural rights which 
it was their duty to protect ? and the event showed that they 
were right. 

But although Mr. Buckle fails to show that modern civiliza- 
tion is advancing, while he lays down not a few propositions, 
which, as already intimated, are the reverse of logical, those 
who are offended most with his peculiar views on religion and 
morality cannot deny that he is a powerful writer; that his 
book exhibits profound and extensive research, and is written 
n a style at once vigorous and elegant, forcible and graphic ; 
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that, in short, it is the production of a vigorous and original mind. 
At the same time it is not the less true that the transition 
from his pages to those of Guizot’s Mémoires is very agreeable. 
The author of Civilization in Europe writes with more sys- 
tem, is much more happy in his illustrations, and more sue- 
cessful in securing both the reader’s confidence and attention 
than the author of Civilization in England. But that the lat- 
ter as well as the former is a citizen of the world, a true phi- 
losopher, one whose censure or praise is influenced by no 
prejudices, will readily be acknowledged by all who observe 
the strict impartiality of his views, whether as applied to his 
own countrymen, to the French, or to any other people ; which, 
however, is only to say in other words, that he is qualified for 
the great task he has assumed, and which he has so ably com- 
meneced in this volume. 

There is probably no one now living who understands Eu- 
ropean politics better than M. Guizot, who has studied the 
science of government in theory and practice for upward of 
half a century; having commenced his political career under 
the first Napoleon, and continued to act the part of a states- 
man until the fall of Louis Philippe, under whose governinent 
he was prime minister. He saw Napoleon abdicate after so 
many brilliant victories, after having conquered more than half 
of Europe. He saw him return from Elba—fighting new battles, 
and finally going to end his days an exile and a prisoner on 
the rock of St. Helena. With the government of Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. he was equally familiar; and there has seareely 
been a distinguished man er woman in Europe, from 1805 to 
the present, with whom he has not had more or less inter- 
course. In short we are to regard M. Guizot’s Mémovres as the 
work, not only of an experienced and profound statesman, but 
alsu as that of a great author, an eminent historian, a savant, 
and a philosopher. No one ean pretend that the opinions of 
such a man are not of great value, especially when they are 
frankly aud impartially given, as in the present instance, at 


least as impartially as any similar opinions have been given to 


the public in modern times. But still we seareh in vain in 
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the Mémoires for any evidence of the pretended vast superiority 
of the present European civilization. The work is chiefly, 
almost exclusively political ; but it nowhere shows that any 
real progress has been made in the art of government in the 
nineteenth century, either in France or in any other European 
nation; and indeed were it otherwise alleged we might well 
question the veracity of the author. If it ean be said with any 
reason at all that, as Mr. Buckle tells us, “ nearly everything 
which has been done’* in England by government * has been 
done amiss,” who can pretend that much has been dene well 
in Franee by any government of the present century, not to 
mention the existing despotism ? Surely if the parliament of 
England has not advanced civilization, the so-called senates 
of Franee, Austria, and Russia, have not done so. Still less 
have they made progress in the science of government. But 
let us here ask, in passing, have we done so ourselves? Have 
we abler statesmen now than we had twenty, thirty, or fifty 
yearsago? Js the administration of government more skilfally 
earried on? Is it carried on more in accordance with the inter- 
ests of the people at large than it was at any of those periods ? 
Is there more patriotism and less corruption? Have we better 
laws, or are the laws, such as they are, more judiciously and 
more impartially executed ? Not one of these questions ean, 
we fear, be answered in the atlirmative. Nor will a com- 
parison with the ancient governments of Greece and Rome 
present any more satisfactory result. Take for example the 
Republic of Athens. Is our Republie better under Mr. Bu- 
chanan than the Athenian Republic was in the time of Aris- 
tides and Phocion? Have we better laws, surer protection 
for life and property, more genius, a more cultivated taste, in a 
word, do we enjoy more real happiness than the ancient Athen- 
ians did? Most certainly not. No doubt the people of Athens 
committed grave errors as a democracy. They will always be 
justly blamed for having condemned Socrates and Phocion to 
death, and for having banished Themistocles, Aristides, and 
Alcibiades. ‘Two or three other instances of tyrannical judg- 
ments and barbarous executions may be attributed to the Re- 
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public of Athens, but they were the results of sudden ebul- 
litions—execeptions which rarely occurred. What is more, 
they were heartily deplored afterward, sincerely repented. 
The state solemnly asked pardon of Socrates after his death ; 
it was then indeed too late, but all possible expiation was 
made. A magnificent temple was erected to his memory, 
and his principal accuser was confined for life in’ chains, 
Similar honors were paid to the memory of Phocion. Where 
is the modern state that has existed as long as the Republic 
of Athens that has not committed more crimes without making 
any attempt at expiation? France or England has committed 
more during one reign; so that it has been well observed of 
the latter that her history ouvht to have been written by the 
executioner—the funectionary who has beheaded so many of 
her best citizens. innocent women as well as innocent men. 

Those who did this, too, boasted of the progress they were 
making. While Cromwell, after having eaused the judicial 
murder of the unfortunate Charles L, was butehering his 
countrymen in thousands for his own aggrandizement, all 
political writers, who did not wish to be exiled or hanged as 
“ traitors,” took good care to proclaim that the nation was 
making rapid progress, not only in civilization but in piety and 
faith. ‘ How ean you possibly expeet,” said the glorious pro- 
tector to General Fairfax, “a rabble of London porters and 
apprentices to resist a nobility urged on by the principle, or 
rather the phantom of honor? Let us actuate them by a 
more powerful phantom—fanaticisim! Our enemies are 
fighting only for their king; let us persuade our troops they 
are fighting for their God.” 

It was the same in France during the suecessful career of 
Napoleon. Even a woman was not safe if she ventured to 
deny that bloodshed, rapine, and usurpation, were the most 
efficient and adinirable instruments of civilization. Instance 
the case of Madame de Stael, who was forced to spend most of 
her life in exile for no other crime. Hence it is that we read so 


much even at the present day of the extraordinary manner in 


which France flourished during the wars of the first empire. 
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Many foreign writers, including Americans and Englishmen, 
have allowed themselves to be imposed upon, and have in turn 
imposed on their readers, by accepting interested statements of 
this kind as facts. M. Theirs was the first Frenchman of any 
eminence who exposed the cheat; but probably the truth has 
never been placed in so clear a light as it is in M. Guizot’s 
Mémoires. The following brief extract gives a graphic picture 
of the sort of progress Franee had to boast of in 1814: 

** | have even now before iny eyes the aspect of the Rue de 
Rivoli” (then in progress of construction) * the morning of 
my departure for Nimes. All was still and deserted ; ma- 
terials, scafloldings, and half-finished walling—newly erected 
ruins—were on all sides of us ; abandoned for want of money, 
hands, or confidence. Throughout my journey to the south, 
the same appearances of inactivity, joined to an uneasy rest- 
lessness, the same visible impoverishment of the country ; more 
women and children than men; young conscripts marching 
mournfully to join their corps ; invalids and wounded men 
pouring back toward their homes; in fact, a mutidated and 
exhausted nation.” (p. 29.) Nor is it any wonder that such 
were the fruits of habitual bloodshed. The real wonder would 
have been if the country had improved while its very vitals 
were being consumed, so to speak, by its despot ruler. To be 
consistent, those who maintain that France continued to 
improve under the first empire, notwithstanding the con- 
stant immense drain on her resources, maintain also that 
she deplored his abdication, and never ceased to devise means 
for his return from Ulba; although every noteworthy oceur- 
rence which took place fr.m the time of his eseape until he 
had to leave France for ever, not excepting his defeat at Water- 
loo by Wellington, affords the strongest evidence to the con- 
trary. Napoleon would never have abdicated had he not seen 
but too plainly that France was wearied of his incessant wars. 
Even when he did so, he had little doubt that her former love 
for him would soon return when she saw him in exile, and then 
that all Europe could not prevent her from taking him back ; 
but his self-love deceived him for once. Week after week, and 
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month after month he expected a revolution in his favor, but 
in vain. The nation tired of war—no longer having any faith 
in the phantom glory—had immediately begun to reconcile itself 
to the new order of things. In short, all but the army and those 
of the people who had nothing to lose, longed for peace, 
which they knew they could never have enjoyed under Bona- 
parte. Tothis M. Guizot bears testimony, in the following 
emphatic language: ‘It was Napoleon alone who dethroned 
the Bourbons in 1815, by calling up in his own person the fa- 
natical devotion of the army, and the revolutionary instincts 
of the popular masses. However tottering might be the mon- 
archy lately restored, it required that great man, and a com- 
bination of these great social powers to subvert it. Stupified 
and intimidated, France left events to take thetr course, with- 
out opposition or confidence. Napoleon adopted this opinion 
with his admirable penetration. * They allowed me to arrive,’ 
he said to Count Mollien, ‘as they permitted the others to de- 
part.’ ” 

It was a gain and not a loss to Franee that Napoleon was de 
feated at Waterloo. Otherwise it must be maintained that the 
eannon and the bayonet are superior, as agencies of civilization, 
to the press and the tribune. As for liberty in its legitimate 
sense, nothing of the kind existed in France under the Em- 
pire. Not only was no one allowed to publish any opinions 
which were not favorable to the existing despotism, whether 
in a book, pamphlet, or newspaper, but it was a dangerous 
crime for one to make a casual remark at his own fireside, which 
was capable of a * seditious” construction, lest some mem- 
ber, male or female, of the numerous army of imperial spies, 
even if not present in the character of a friend, might be lurk- 
ing so near as to overhear it. It is well known that thousands 
of peaceable and useful citizens lived and died in exile, rather 
than submit like slaves to so degrading a system of censorship 
and espionage. Yet it was always a favorite rallying ery with 
Napoleon, that he was no Frenchman who would not die for 
his country, as if any one could be said to have a country ex- 
cept in mockery, who was afraid to speak to hisfheighbor about 
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the taxes he had to pay, the hardship of having his son forced into 
the army, to be killed as his brother had been before him, Xc., 
lest he might be dragged to a dungeon at midnight. No won- 
der that many a patriotic Frenchman learned, from 1804 to 
1815, that after all France was not his conntry—that if he 
could be said to have a country, it was as Euripides has it in 
his Phaeton—that land in which he was best able to live in 
peace and comfort, no matter how distant from the place of his 
nativity : 


Qs ravrayas ye tarpis Bocxovea yn. 


Whatever may have been the faults of Louis XVIII, Charles 
X., and Louis Philippe, no one who is acquainted with the 
history of France, social and political, under their administra- 
tions, can deny that generally speaking they allowed a large 
amount of rational liberty. From 1815 to 1849, the liberty of 
the press was as fully recognized in France as in any country in 
Europe, not excepting England. During this period the city 
of Paris had more than twice as many morning and evening 
papers as London; and those of the former were much more 
ably conducted than those of the latter—each numbering 
among its regular contributors first-class authors—writers like 
Guizot, Chateaubriand, Thiers, Mignet, Salvandy, Cousin, Vil- 
lemain, Lamartine, X&c. Every other field of thought was 
equally free. Every one who wished and had the ability, 
wrote and published on every subject. Ample provisions were 
made for the education of the masses. Journals and periodicals 
were established in the provinces as well as in Paris, devoted 
exclusively to the cause of edueation : none were so poor but that 
they could have their children taught at least the rudiments of 
education. In short, every grade of instruction, from the pri- 
mary parochial school up to that given at the Institute itself, 
was aflorded at the expense of the state, to all who wished it, 
and who were not able to pay. Still the people were not satis- 
fied ; the more liberty they had, the more discontented they 
became. When Louis XVIII. exerted himself most to please 
and serve them, they were the most anxious to get rid of him. 
Their conduct gtoward Charles X. was pretty much the same. 
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For a while he was quite a favorite, but in the course of six 
months he lost all his popularity, and in a short time after his 
crown. Then Louis Philippe was the only man to satisfy 
them. They called him to be their king. He declined ; 
they pressed the crown upon him; he had to accept. Now 
they had their own choice ; they prized him accordingly. 
Whenever he appeared he was enthusiastically cheered as the 
* citizen king.” But it was soon discovered that he, too, had 
faults. The latter increased weekly, until in time they be- 
came crimes—until almost everything he did was denounced 
as an attempt more or less wicked on the liberties of France. 
If he invested money like a private individual in property, for 
the benefit of his family, he was straightway accused with 
robbing the treasury; if he received the British ambassador at 
the Tuileries with more than usual cordiality, and especially 
ifhe made any concession to the British government, it was an 
infallible proof that he intended to betray /a Belle France to 
la perfide Angleterre. The result of all this was easily 
foreseen ; no thinking foreigner, acquainted with the circum. 
stances, was in the least surprised, in 1848, when it was an- 
nounced that the monarchy had once more fallea, and another 
republic had been declared. We all know what has occurred 
since. The same people who had no patience with the mild 
rule of Louis Philippe-—-that had seareely set any restraint 
on their liberties—have now to yield obedience in gloomy 
silence to Napoleon III., who has trampled on the Constitution, 
shot down thousands in the streets of Paris in cold blood, im- 
prisoned and banished to Cayenne and Algerit thousands more, 
shackled the press, silenced the tribune, and re-established the 
odious spy system of the First Empire. 

Is all this evidence of progress? Does it show that Euro- 
pean civilization is advancing, seeing that France is still ac- 
knowledged to be the most civilized nation in Europe? By no 
means. It goes far to prove the reverse; it is a bitter satire 


on the pretensions of those who are so much infatuated with 
the pretended superiority of the nineteenth century. Nor will 
it remove the difliculty to say that the French are an inferior 
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race. They have exhibited far too much genius, lintelligence, 
and enterprise, for this. The true cause of all their troubles is 
to be found in their restless disposition —their insatiable love of 
novelty. ‘“* We resemble monkeys more than any other animals,” 
says Voltaire, ‘in the talent of imitation, in the levity of our 
ideas, and in that inconstancy which has always prevented our 
having uniform and durable laws.” A more truthful picture 
could not be drawn of any people in an equal number of 
words. Nor is M.Guizot a more partial oer less just in his 
History of Civilization in France, when he uses the follow- 
ing words: “I cannot but regard France as the centre, the 
focus of civilization of Europe. It would be going too far to 
say that she has always been, upon every occasion, in advance 
of other nations. Italy at various epochs has outstripped her 
in the arts; England, as regards political institutions, is by far 
before her ; and, perhaps, at certain moments we may find other 
nations of Europe superior to her in various particulars; but 
it must still be allowed that whenever France has set forward 
in the career of civilization, she has sprung forth with new 
vigor, and soon come up with, or passed by, all her rivals.” It 
is universally admitted that this is trne of Franee; but no 
respectable writer, much less a philosopher like M. Guizot, 
would venture to maintain that it is beeause the French are a 
superior race, or because this is the age of progress. The nation 
is still sturdy and vigorous. As long as it continues so, it will 
make strides in advance ; now and then make pauses; some- 
times retrograde, the same as other nations ancient and 
modern have done, before falling into deerepitude. No one can 
infer anything else from Gnuizot’s Memoires, or from all the 
books worth reading of which France has been the subject. 
Before turning to England again to give a brief glance at 
the views of M. Etienne, in recent numbers of the Revue Con- 
temporaire, on the present social and political aspeet of that 
country, we may remark in general terms, that although M. 
Guizot’s last book has disappointed many, who, from its title 
had expected it to be autobiographical—to contain personal 
reminiscences of his youth, &c., which character it does not 
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possess to any extent, it is everywhere full of interest for the 
thoughtful reader, replete with instruction not only for the 
student of history and polities, but for the statesman and the 
philosopher. 

It is evident that M. Etienne has studied his subject. Few 
French writers who have undertaken to enlighten their coun- 
trymen on the political and social condition of England, had 
so well prepared themselves for the task ; still fewer, perhaps, 
whose comments on what they have seen, heard, and examined, 
display less prejudice, or a more honest disposition to tell the 
truth and nothing but the truth. If he is not always correct 
in his conclusions, but on the contrary is sometimes grossly er- 
roneous, it is not the less true that he places before the reader 
an amount of truth which is not often found within equal lim- 
its, and it is so presented, placed in relief, that many will won- 
der that the same ideas, novel though they appear at first sight, 
had not occurred to them before. M. Etienne divides the Eng- 
lish into two distinet classes—one the thinking, enlightened 
class, which directs and governs ; the other that which gets up 
meetings, breaks windows, Xc., which never governs, but 
which sometimes reigns. ‘ Nous admettons,” he says, * la 
distinction de Angleterre des sages, et de celle des fous.” 
This, indeed, does not do justice to the masses of the people, 
who, whatever excesses they sometimes may commit, and how- 
ever easy it is for the demagogue to impose on their credulity, 
are by no means a foolish race. They submit to the yoke, it 
is true, quietly enough; but this isonly because they imagine 
it is of their own making ; or, rather, because they think it is 
no yoke at all. In other words, there are no people in the 
world who will bear more oppression when it is exercised selon 
les regles. Their general rule is, * The parliament has sane- 
tioned such and such, therefore it is our duty to submit to it.” 
Thank goodness we are under no despot,” &e. At the same time 
they are the most heavily taxed people in the world. They 
are taxed twice as heavily as the French, more than three 
times as heavily as the Austrians or the Prussians, and four 
times as heavily as the Russians or the people of the United 
States. ‘To some of our readers this may appear incredible ; 
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but it is not the less true. Nay more, in France, Prussia, and 
Austria, half of the entire revenues of the governments is de- 
rived from the land—that is, from the wealthy proprietors ; 
whereas in England not more than the one thirtieth part comes 
from that souree—the remaining twenty-nine parts being lev- 
ied mainly on the articles in daily consumption among the 
working classes. But it is not because they submit to all this, 
and thank Heaven that they are not French and Russians, to 
be ruled by an imperial despot, that M. Etienne places them in 
the category of fools, but because socialism in its worst form, 
as well as chartism, is making, in his opinion, rapid progress 
among them. Nor does he make this allegation without good 
reason. He gives extracts from the principal chartist and so- 
cialist organs, also extracts from speeches of chartist and so- 
cialist orators, which, taken in connection with what ts ad- 
mitted on the same subject by the English press generally, 
fully sustain his views. A specimen or two of these extracts 
will give our readers a suilicient idea of their character. Wil- 
liam Maceall, a leading socialist and a man of considerable abil-, 
ity and influence, commences an able article in a number of 
The Reasoner for March last, in which he calls upon the peo- 
ple in plain terms tu possess themselves of the land. England, 
he tells them, has been conquered four times; by the Romans, 
by the Saxons, by the Danes, and by the Normans ; she should 
now be conquered by the people. “A single man,” he says, 
* has a whole beef roasted for his dinner, and ninety-nine look 
on with sunken cheeks and hungry eye. Certain noisy adven- 
turers, who call themselves liberals, come forward and say that 
a gewgaw called the ballot is better than a slice of this beef, 
and the ninety-nine are foolish enough to believe them, An- 
other thing which is not less ridieulous or less revolting is : 
this man who has robbed ninety-nine others of their land makes 
his erime an excuse for other larecenies. Having stolen the 
land for his eldest son, he asks with the air of an innocent vic- 
tim, what will become of his other sons if the State does not 
take charge of them? Then the state, like a generous father, 
puts his second son, an idiot, into the Church, and his third 
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son, a vagabond, into the army or navy. * * What is the most 
ardent ambition of our aristocracy ? To procure positions with 
enormous salaries and nothing todo. Well, suppose that one 
of us seeks a place with an immense salary and nothing to do, 
what name would he be ealled? He would be treated as a 
lazy and infamous scoundrel.” In the Reasoner of March 31, 
1858, the same writer says: ‘ There are dukes whom I could 
name who make a near approach to complete insanity ; and 
who would be very insignificant beings if they were not the 
proprietors of a county or two. It is the supreme luxury for 
those idiots to expel a valiant race of peasants to make room 
for their sheep, and afterward their sheep to make room for 
their deer.” This article concludes like most of its class with 
a solemn warning to the people to be prepared for civil war. 
He does not, indeed, like that alternative for its own sake; 
but he adds that, ‘a violent and short struggle is better than 
the long agony of generations.” 

Still more exciting and menacing, if possible, is the lan- 
guage of Ernest Jones. The latter mocks the pretensions of 
parliament—denounces them as false and hypocritical. A tone 
of the great Smithfield chartist meetings of the last year he 
asked the excited thousands who surrounded him to say, by 
holding up their hands, or not, what amount of confidence they 
had in parliament. ‘ Let those who believe that it will never 
do anything for the people, raise their hands.” All hands in 
the immense crowd were raised at onee. ‘Then he told all who 
refused to have confidence in himself, who did not esteem and 
respect him, or who did not regard him as a representative of 
the people, to hold up their hands; but not a-single hand was 
raised. His meetings, held in November, 1859, at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, entitled “ Evenings with the People,” attracted at- 
tention throughout Europe. All the government thought it 
judicious and safe todo, was to request the leading journals not 
to publish Jones’ speeches. The duke of Argyle, one of the 
class whom the chartists and socialists call * the thirty thou- 
sand criminals” (the landed proprietors), was just then engag- 
ed in evicting his tenants in scores to make room for his sheep 
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and deer. ‘ Gentlemen,” says the orator, “‘ the men who act 
thus are criminals. All the acres of land that are not cultiva- 
ted are so many crimes against the nation. No one has a right 
to more land than he can cultivate. Whoever withholds an 
acre from cultivation withholds a loaf from the cupboard of the 
poor man, a slice from his loaf, a year from his life, &c. * * * 
Join with me to reconquer the land. It is the task of this 
generation ; it is the mission of this ceniury. You speak of 
breaking your chains ; break those of the land and your chains 
will fall of themselves,” Kc. It cannot be denied that ideas of 
this character have made rapid progress in England within the 
last three years, at least among the working classes ; and it is 
equally incontestable that the governing class are becoming 
alarmed. Whether there is any real danger of a revolution, 
however, under such circumstances, or whether the chartists 
and socialists will attempt in our time to carry out their threats, 
is another question. We do not notice M. Etienne’s views for 
the purpose of finding an argument in them in favor of the al- 
leged decadence of England, for we are not of those who be- 
lieve that any such process has yet commenced. All we de- 
sire to show is, that the English as well as the Freneh, and the 
French as well as the Austrians, \e., have defeets enough in 
their social system to prevent them from attaining perfection 
in their civilization. That we are in the same predicament 
ourselves as a nation, it were credulous to doubt: there are 
abundant evidences of the fact, which no one who has eyes can 
fail to see. The French have indeed faults from which we 
and the English are free ; but they can with equal truth say 
the same of us. They labor at present under a despotism, 
while we enjoy liberty to its fullest extent. But the Greeks 
and Romans have borne the yoke of the tyrant in their best 
days, while the most insignificant tribes among their contem- 
poraries have maintained the democratie form of government 
for centuries. Besides, it is necessary to remember that the 
laws which suit one people may not suit another. A speech 
that would cause an emeufe, perhaps a revolution, in Paris, 
might not produce the slightest etleet in London or New-York, 
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because a French audience is different from an English or an 
American audience. And would he not be an unskilfal doe- 
tor who would treat all patients alike ? And what guarantee 
have we that our own institutions may not oneday be changed ? 
What guarantee for their perpetuity? Should we not rather 
anticipate vicissitudes from history, the great political instrue- 
tor of mankind—even from modern history? Let us bear in 
mind, for example, what Florence was in the time of the Med- 
ici; before and after. How full of instruction is the history of 
that once glorious state! What a brilliant, yet what a mel- 
ancholy destiny! What other city in the world, save ancient 
Athens itself, has been so fertile in genius ? Let us only men- 
tion four of her sons— Dante, Michael Angelo, Machiavelli, and 
Galileo—and this is proved. Yet what is it in our day? 
What is Venice? What has become of the great republic of 
the middle ages, with itsdoges and its Council of Ten? | What 
of Genoa, its rival? And what is Naples, the Magna Gracia 
of ancient history? Who can pretend that the people who 
built Pompeii and Herculaneum were an inferior race?) Nay, 
who can deny that they were a great race? Although at the 
present day there are scarcely a people in Europe who possess 
less spirit or energy than their posterity. How few modern 
nations can boast of a more brilliant career than that of the 
republic of the Seven United Provinces? Yet how sudden and 
unexpected was its fall! Nor should we forget Spain, in thus 
taking warning from the destinies of other nations. Had not 
Spain her age of progress? her era of glory? Was she not 
once the greatest nation in Europe, independently of being the 
nation to whose enlightened spirit and enterprise the world is 
indebted for the discovery of America? We have already ob- 
served that of all modern European nations the Spaniards were 
the first that had a parliament ; they were also the first that 
had a literature. ‘The Poem of the Cid was written as early as 
A. D., 1198. From this until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the Spanish literature was without a rival. Spain 
could boast of such authors in the sixteenth century as Cer- 
vantes, Lopa de Vega, Calderon, Ercilla, Queveda, &e. ; but 
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scarcely one writer of eminence since! Both politically and 
intellectually, the nation has since been in a state of decay. 
This fact is obvious to the world ; Spain herself knows, admits 
it. But it should be borne in mind as a useful lesson, that 
had she not been influenced by religious fanaticism and na- 
tional prejudice, she might have flourished for centuries longer ; 
since it is well known that she has never recovered the loss 
sustained by the expulsion of the Moors from the kingdom on 
pretence of their not being Christians. The majority of the 
900,000 persons thus expelled, on account of their supposed 
opinions and origin, were among the best of her citizens— 
chiefly artisans ; all men of intelligence, industry, and enter- 
prise—the descendants of those who had built the Alhambra, 
and who had eultivated literature, and the useful and elegant 
arts in the Peninsula, while the rest of Europe was still sunk 
in barbarism. But, forsooth, they were an inferior and heret- 
ical race ; and, therefore, the best way was to rob them of 
their property by a decree of confiscation, and send them adrift 
on the world. Had Spain not acted in this insane and suici- 
dal manner, it would be as foolish to reproach her with being 
ellete, &c., as to reproach the old man of a hundred winters 
with being deaf and lame, or blind, which no one but a Van- 
dal would do. It may be replied that the circumstances in 
which these various peoples were placed, were different from 
ours, and consequently that their fate need be no warning to 
us. But sucha reply would not, to say the least, be either 
philosophical or logical, Assuming it to be otherwise, howev- 
er, the same objection would not hold in the case of Carthage, 
or the Byzantine Empire. More than one foreign writer of 
distinetion have compared us to the Carthagenians and By- 
zantines. M. De Gobineau, one of the most eminent ethnolo- 
gists now living, has done so, as follows, in his last great 
work :* 


** Carthage has presented an eclat, which it will be diflicult for 


* Essai sur UInegalie des Races Humaines, tome iy., p. 310, et. seq. 
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New-York to equal. Carthage was rich and great in every manner. 
The northern shore of Africa in its entire development, and a vast 
tract of the interior region, were under her control. She had been 
more favored in her origin, than the colony of English Puritans, for 
those who founded her were the offshoots of the purest families of 
Canaan. All that Tyre and Sidon had lost, Carthage inherited ; yet 
Carthage has not added the value of a grain to the Semetie civiliza- 
tion, nor retarded its decay for a single day. 

* Constantinople was in her turn a creation which seemed destined 
to surpass in splendor the present and the past, and to transform the 
future. Enjoying the most beautiful situation on earth—surrounded 
by the most fertile and populous provinces of the empire of Constan- 
tine, it appeared enfranchised, as the United States are supposed to be 
now, from all the obstacles which a country arrived at mature growth 
complains of having received from its infancy. Abounding in litera- 
ture, gorged with che/s dauvres of all kinds, familiar with all the pro- 
cesses of industry, possessing immense and absorbing manuftactories, 
an unlimited commerce with Europe, Asia, and Africa, what rival has 
Constantinople ever had? For what corner of the earth could Heav- 
en and man have done more than was done for that majestic metrop- 
olis? And with what price has she repaid so much care? She 
has done nothing. She has not removed one of the evils which cen- 
turies had accumulated on the Roman universe ; not a renovating 
idea has been evolved by her population. And there is nothing to 
indicate that the United States of America, more vulgarly peopled 
than that noble city—than Carthage especially—is destined to better 


success.” 


It is not necessary that the opinion of M. De Gobineau, in 
reference to the destiny of the United States and the relative 
character of their inhabitants, should be true, in order that we 
should learn a lesson from the fate of the Carthagenians and 
the Byzantines, if not from any other nations referred to above. 
It is sutlicient for us to know that each were once a great na- 
tion, a nation of the most brilliant prospects, and that to-day 
there is not a vestige of either left. Here the excuse of inferi- 
ority of race is out of the question. No intelligent person 
would venture to maintain that the Carthagenians, the de- 
scendants of the Phcenicians, and for centuries the rivals of the 
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Romans, were an inferior people ; still less could it be pretend- 
ed that the Byzantines, who were a mixture of Greeks and Ro- 
mans, were inferior. But those who have faith in their own 
superiority—whose self-love gets the better of their judgment, 
are never at a loss for what they consider good and sufficient 
reason lor any misfortune that has befallen others. Uence it 
is that we sometimes hear, oh! the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Greeks, Romans, Xe., were probably very good races—some of 
them races of the first class, but they all lacked something 
that we possess. ‘They had not the good common sense that 
we have. Their vices were innumerable—many of them re- 
volting. In short they were not Christians as we are, but Pa- 
gans. ‘They had neither railroads nor telegraphs, newspapers 
nor free schools. And see what such and such of their great 
men did! No such barbarities could be perpetrated in the 
nineteenth century, Xe. ‘This is bad logie—the logic of vain- 
glory and narrow-mindedness—the logic of the village orator 
who undertakes to prove, at a holiday meeting, that of all com- 
munities in the world, of equal extent, that which is so fortu- 
nate as to number him among its members has most virtue, 
spirit, and genius ; it is the logic of the bigoted Chinaman who 
complacently sets down all but Chinese as ‘ outside barba- 
rians.” But it is not the logic of any historian, ancient or 
modern, worthy of the name. If history were made of such 
materials it were an abuse of language to call it an instruet- 
or—it were vain to quote our Humes, our Gibbons, our Pres. 
cotts, our Macaulays, our Bancrofts, because they would de- 
ceive rather than enlighten us; whereas we can refer to each 
with confidence, satisfied that he has studied and written not 
to flatter, but to instruct us. ‘The same is true of Mr. Buckle ; 
let the defeets of his history be what they may in other re- 
spects, far from being open to the charge of pandering to popu- 
lar prejudices, he everywhere opposes them with manliness and 
vigor. Nor is Mr. Fronde less honest and liberal in his J//story 
of England, \ess willing to tell the truth about his own coun- 
trymen, or to do justice to other nations, ancient and modern. 
In exposing in his fourth volume the absurdity of pretending 
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to pass judgment on the motives and conduet of those who ex- 
isted hundreds, perhaps thousands of years ago, in a manner to 
show the superiority of the present generation, he makes the 
following pertinent observations : 

“If from those whom we daily meet, whose features are before 
our eyes, and whose minds we ean probe with questions, we are di- 
vided by impalpable and mysterious barriers, how are the difficulties 
of the understanding inereased when we are looking back from 
another age, with no better assistance than books, upon men who 
played their parts on the earth under other outward circumstances, 
with other beliefs, other habits, other modes of thought, other prin- 
ciples of judgment! We see beings like ourselves, and vet different 
from ourselves. Tere they are acting upon motives which we com- 
prehend ; there, though we try as we will, no fecling will answer in 
union. ‘The same actions which at one time are an evidence of in- 
humanity, may arise in another out of mercy and benevolence. Laws 
which in the simplest stages of society are rational and useful, be- 
come mischievous when the problem which they were meant to solve 
has been complicated by new elements. As the old man forgets his 
childhood ; as the grown man and the youth rarely comprehend each 
other; as the Englishman and the Frenchman, with the same reason- 
ing faculties, do not reason to the same conclusions, so is the past 
a perplexity to the present; it lies behind us as an enigma, easy only 
to the vain and unthinking, and only half solved aster the most earnest ef- 
forts of inte llectual y mpathy, alike in those who read and those who write.”’ 
Vol. iv., p. 2. 

Would it not be more profitable as well as more creditable 
for the present generation to try to discover their defects with 
the view of correcting them, than to be constantly exaggera- 
ting their merits. Those who fancy themselves wiser than 
their neighbors and fathers are not likely tu study much. Why 
should they?) Sinee they know more than all others, why 
waste their valuable time in search of superfluous knowledge ? 
It is very well for an inferior people to make drudges of them- 
selves in this way, or allow their children to do so ; but 'Titans 
must be more dignilied—inore precious about their health, 
comfort, &c. Let the former toil on—learn what they may, 
they will still be inferior; while at worst, the latter have their 

VOL. L—NO. I. 10 
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ancestors to boast of ; though their ancestral pretensions may 
sometimes have no better foundation to rest upon than those 
of the mule in the fable. Schools have indeed multiplied in 
our time. The poorest have opportunities of securing at least 
the rudiments of education. But it is not the less true that 
there is a general, increasing aversion to study—a general un- 
willingness to take the trouble of penetrating beyond the sur- 
face, and this is one of the most fatal symptoms that any civ- 
ilization can exhibit. 


Arr. VI—1. The Two Paths. Being Lectures on Art, and 
its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered 
in 1858, by Joun Ruskix. London: 1859. 

2. Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Third 
Edition. London: 1857. 

3. Memoirs of Early Italian Painters. By Mrs. Jameson. 
London: 1859. 

4. The Epochs of Painting Characterized. By Ra.rn 
Nicuotson Wornum. London: L859. 


Tne love of Art, and taste for its manifestations, are inereas- 
ing among us with the growing wealth of our country, and 
greater intercourse with foreign nations. Our empire is young— 
brought into existence under peculiar cireumstances of pover- 
ty and privation. We have grown up rapidly, and are now 
somewhat in the condition of the individual, nouveau riche, 
with tastes uncultivated, and scarcely knowing what to do 
with his accumulations. 

But while we admit this, let no supercilious foreigner im- 
agine that this sense of certain deficiencies renders us in any 
degree abject or servilely dependent upon other nations for our 
Literature or Art. Asa branch of a great race, we claim our 
inheritance in common with our European brethren to the 
wealth of ancient Art—and we believe that the transplanting 
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of this scion of a noble and vigorous stock to the soil, climate, 
and grand scenery of a new world, has given to it a greater 
tendency to elevation and expansion, both physical and intel- 
lectual. The more respect and justice we receive from 
other countries, the less shall we feel ourselves compelled to 
assert our own claims. We may with some complacency read 
the following tribute to our national character, in a late 
treatise on the “ advance of Science,” by a popular Eng- 
lish writer.* *'The collective wisdom and experience of 
Europe and the United States of America is now brought 
to bear on subjects of the highest importance, in annual meet- 
ings, where the common parsuit of truth is as beneficial to the 
moral as to the intellectual character.” Again, the same wri- 
ter, in remarking upon the liberal and benevolent spirit which 
prevails in respect to public charities and improvements, says : 
‘Happily this spirit is not confined to Britain, it is universal 
in the States of the American Union, and it is spreading wide- 
ly through the most civilized countries of Europe.” 

Having soothed our national pride by the consideration of 
being placed by the English next to themselves in the march 
of civilization and refinement, and moreover fortified our self- 
respect by asserting that we think ourselves as good as any 
other people, we will dare to descend to the reality of our con- 
dition in respect to the Fine Arts. his is indeed our weakest 
point, considered as to the past; but encouraging in the pres- 
ent, and fall of hope for the future. 

We must acknowlege that we have hitherto in a degree neg- 
lected the higher works of Art in attention to the business of 
life. The * main chanee,” an expressive Americanism, has 
occupied the intelleet and absorbed the thoughts of our men, 
and often of our women too. ‘This was the natural result of 
the peculiar cireumstaneces attending the settlement and 
growth of our nation. When the Puritans landed on the rocky 
shores of New-England, they were filled with lofty ideas of 
their high mission as the founders of a purer worship, divest- 
ed of what they considered as useless formalities and fatal cor- 


ruptions of the * faith once delivered to the saints.” They 


* Mrs. Somerville. 
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had renounced, in reality “‘the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. ‘They only sought. at first, to construct rude 
shelters for their families, and to gain subsistence from a hard 
soil. When they left their homes of luxury in the “ Old 
World,” they burdened themselves with no pictures or statues 
to decorate their forest homes. Their Bibles and some few re- 
ligious books, their wives and children, implements of hus- 
bandry, seeds for the culture of useful plants, with articles of 
necessary household furniture, constituted the freight of the 
* May-l’lower,” and the earliest New-England bound vessels. 

There are of the present generation those who, in descent, 
are not far removed from the Pilgrim Fathers, who can say 
of Winthrop, and Salstonstall, and Hooker, they were the im- 
mediate ancestors of my grandparents. Such can recall the 
simplicity of their own early homes, where no pictures decora- 
ted the rude wails, no statues stood in classic niches, nor 
Sevres china adorned ¢/¢geres of buhl. 

Their unpainted pine or oaken buffets or cupboards, as they 
were called, offered to the view cups and saucers of common 
delf-ware, and pewter plates and porringers, somewhat osten- 
tatiously arranged. Sometimes a few China pieces, a silver 
teapot or tankard brought from England by our grandmother, 
commanded our childish admiration, and seemed to give a kind 
of aristocratic distinction above our neighbors’ children. And 
a still brocade silk, with bright flowers looking fresh as if just 
blooming in nature’s garden (and which modern art has never 
surpassed), would sometimes be brought out from an old iron- 
bound chest, to our wondering gaze—and we would think what 
a grand lady that great great-aunt or grandmother must have 
been, who wore such a magnificent dress. Such relies, with 
the regimentals worn by our grandfather in the Old French 


War,” and the revolutionary uniform of our father, were almost 
the only works of Art which, in the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century, met the notice of the descendants of the Puritans. 
The pictures in our primers were pondered over with a degree 
of awe ; and the “ Great Bible brought from England” was, on 
special occasions, opened to our astonished vision. 
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The churches of New-England! how would those who fled, 
as Cotton Mather says, “‘ from the deprivations of Europe to 
the American strand,” have recoiled at the very name of 
church !—they wished to show their abhorrence to prelacy in 
all its forms. What to them were organs, and surplices, and 
naves, and chancels, and fonts, but so many accompaniments 
of popery, or of a prelatical English Church, in no way better 
than that of Rome !—and did not our New- England divines, in 
their box-pulpits on Sundays, and our grand fathers daily, stand- 
ing by the backs of their chairs at the home fireside, pray for 
the downfall of the Pope and the devil ? 

America was indeed a barren school of Art from the period 
of its settlement to the beginning of the present century. ‘True 
it is that Copley and Trumbull, and a few others, had begun to 
produce paintings of some merit ; but Lord Lyndhurst, the son 
of the former, says his father never saw a good picture until 
he was thirty yearsofage. Trumbull first appears in public 
life as a schoolmaster. Reading of Zeuxis and Apelles, he be- 
came ambitious to bea painter. His first efforts in drawing are 
said to have Leen in making figures upon the sanced floor of his 
mother’s parlor, the luxury of carpets in those days being 
mostly unknown. His father attempted to dissuade him from 
the profitless career of a painter’s life. ‘* What,” said he, “ at- 
tempt to be an artist in Connecticut—do you think this is Ath- 
ens?” And yetinhis native State did Trumbull do something 
toward awakening the dormant love of Art, and Yale College 
is still proud of his historical paintings. West, and Stuart, and 
Allston, were but the forerunners of a race of artists who have 
been celebrated at home and abroad, and have rescued Ameri- 
ca from the reproach of having produced no distinguished 
painters. 

Like the lone flowers that lift their heads amidst Alpine 
snows, appear the few poets and painters of New-England, 
before religious toleration and a more extended intercourse 
with foreign nations had softened the rigidity of the Puritan 
character. But, that grand and noble, in some of its aspects, 


was that character, none can deny. Its sternness, its opposi- 
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tion to the refining influences and innocent enjoyments of life, 
were deeply laid in historical associations, and the cireum- 
stances of their own lives. The licentiousness of the Court 
of Charles II. caused the good men of his day to retire in dis- 
gust from the scenes of vice and folly. Evelyn, a Christian 
gentleman, who might have held a high position by pandering 
to the profligacy of the gay monarch, preferred rather to live 
in obseurity. But Pepys, of inferior origin and less fastidious 
principles, became rich and influential; the former sank as 
the latter rose, but in a moral point of view the high and the low 
appear reversed. Let the interesting memoirs of these two 
men give their testimony. They are well worth reading, as 
throwing different, but important lights upon the reigns of 
Charles Il. and James II. 

Puritanism did not expire with the Cromwells. |The New- 
[ingland settlers bore in their hearts, with hatred of the prel- 
acy, Which they regarded as the source of their persecution, 
a contempt for pleasure and refinement, connecting them with 
the misfortunes and disgraces of their country, following upon 
the voluptuous reign of Charles IJ., and that of his brother, 
the jesuitical and double-dealing James. 

The settlers of New-York brought with them some few 
pictures of the Dutch school of art. The pen-pictures of 
Washington Irving delineate the early history of the Knicker- 
bockers. At this day we areall one people. Menand women 
dress, talk, and act, much the same in Boston and New-York, 
and our Art has a national character. 

Very different from the self-renouncing, self-sacrificing 
Puritan, and the jolly, pipe-loving Dutchman, was the dashing 
Cavalier who came to Southern Virginia, as was once termed 
the country now constituting Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas; while all the territory in America north of this 
was then indefinitely termed Northern Virginia. From the be- 
ginning, life was different in Southern Virginia. The Cavalier 
was not scrupulous in respect to the enjoyments of life; he 
loved music and dancing, and good dinners. And yet there 
were of this class men of elevated minds, who, without Puritan 
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stiffness of manners, or sternness of character, were such as 
we may suppose Evelyn to have been. He loved pictures and 
other works of art; he did not condemn elegant literature ; 
he was a churchman in days when persecution rendered it 
dangerous to be so. 

The settlers of Southern Virginia brought with them wealth, 
and as many of the elegancies of life as they could transport. 
They built churches, and modelled their houses, as far as they 
could, after the halls, villas, and country-seats they had left 
in England. Spinnets and harpsichords were used by dainty- 
fingered ladies, to whom the use of the loom and spinning- 
wheel was unknown. While the women of Northern Vir- 
ginia (or New-England) and New-York were frugal and in- 
dustrious, taking their share in the hardships of the times, 
the Southern women were accustomed to a chivalrous courtesy 
from the other sex, and treated as “the lilies of the field, 
who toil not, neither do they spin.” 

It may seem as if we had far diverged from the subject of 
this article, or from that which the titles of our text-books 
might suggest, but it seemed well that we should see how 
things are at home before we go abroad—that we should 
briefly sketch what have been our own dilliculties in respect 
to the studies of art, before considering its progress in ancient 
Greece and Rome. In short, we wished to establish a kind 
of acquaintance and sympathy with our readers, before setting 
out upon a journey that must carry us into distant countries, 
and far back the stream of time. 

In our country there has, of late, sprung up a new interest 
in the Fine Arts, and in architeeture—considered in a higher 
view than as a mechanie art. ‘This is the natural result of 
increasing wealth, and of intercourse with those countries in 
Europe where works of high art are considered the most pre- 
cious treasures. At first it was thought by American travellers 
a duty to visit such works, though often with little apprecia- 
tion of their merit. They had never, at home, visited galleries 
of paintings; they had read no books on the subject of art. 
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“Such a traveller,” says Horace Binney Wallace, “ reads of art, 
and conjectures what it may be, with something of the wondering, 
half-eredulous curiosity with which he might hear of a new sense. 
The astonishment of delight with which the glorious beauties of the 
masterpieces of the pencil and chisel at last roll over his spirit, 
mingling thought and feeling together in a tumultuous reaction of 
enjoyment, when at some late day, in the fullness, pernaps, of reflec- 
tive sensibility, and the maturity of a taste cultivated by literature 
and society, he comes, for the first time, into the presence of a new 
order of illustrations of divine characteristics, can be dimly appre- 
ciated by him to whom acquaintance with such things has been 
gradually prolonged.” 


Yet, it is true, that in America we have had little oppor- 
tunity for cultivating a love of the Fine Arts. We are such a 
working, hurrying people, so utilitarian in our notions, that it 
is difficult for us to arrive at the conelusion that there is any- 
thing in this world more desirable than “ bank-stock invest- 
ments,” or “* good mortgages, well secured.” But as we have 
said, there is a change in our national character, and that the 
philosophy of the Fine Arts is now commanding, if not general 
attention among us, at least the consideration of many of the 
cultivated and refined. 

There are two lights in which this subject might be pursued : 
the one philosophical, the other historical ; but our limits will 
compel us to blend these in our remarks on the origin of the 
arts, and their influence on individual and national character, 
and the happiness and refinement of social life. 

To no two writers of the day is society more indebted for 
works on the subject of art than to John Ruskin and Mrs. 
Jameson. It is so common for those who know little upon 
the subject of which he treats, to quote Ruskin, that his name 
has become somewhat repulsive to many, who, if they would 
take the trouble to study his works for themselves, would find 
in them much that is useful and worthy of admiration, with a 
sprinkling of moral and religious sentiment beautifully har- 
monizing with his great theme of art. 

In the preface to the small volume called the Tio Paths, 
one of the latest works of Ruskin, he makes the following re- 
marks : 
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“The aim of these addresses is to set one or two main principles of art 
before the general student, and to introduce their practical bearing on 
modern design. The law which it has been my effort chiefly to illustrate, 
is the dependence of all noble design, in any kind, on the seulpture or 
painting of organic form. This is the vital law lying at the foot of art 
that I have ever tried to teach, respecting architectural or any other 
art. 

This, then, is the right one of the Two Paths, the sculp- 
ture or painting of organic form, as seen in nature—the other, 
or the wrong path, is the opposite—a departure from natural 
organic form. “ Let the artist pause,” says Ruskin, at the 
parting of the two paths. 


chi 


Throughout the lecture there is a 
constant recurrence to the source and feuntain of the true and 
beautiful in art, as developed in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. 

The wrong path is that which starts from a disregard to 
nature. The right path begins with the observation of na- 
ture, the interpretation though not servile imitation of her 
organic forms; and this path leads to the true and the beauti- 
ful, whieh constitute what is noble and excellent in nature or 
art. By organie forms is intended such as we find in the ani- 
malor vegetable creations, where flowing, graceful lines appear ; 
while inorganie forms exhibit straight lines or angles, as in 
erystals. Such are the lines which are seen on Indian fabries 
and carvings. From this stand-point, nature, we may, ac- 
cording to Ruskin, argue that the eultivation of art must tend 
to the improvement of society, not only in respect to decency 
and refinement, but in the higher humanities: the moral 
character and elevation of the soul; thus may Art become the 
handmaid of the social virtues and of a pure religion. 

But what shall we say of Grecian sculpture, the offspring 
of fables connected with the mythology of ancient Greece, 
and perpetuated by her great masters? Shall we, like the 
Goths and Vandels, trample under foot the sublime works of 
Phidias, Seopas, and Praxiteles, because they represent 
heathen deities? Let us veucrate the art, while we pity the 
delusions which led the heathen “to seek out many inven- 
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tions” concerning the God whom they knew not, until St. 
Paul declared Him unto them. The Athenians becoming dis- 
gusted with their idols of stone, at length erected an altar to 
the “ Unknown God,” blindly attempting to “ feel after him.” 

But to return to Grecian sculpture. While as an art it 
attained to the highest degree of perfecti yn, it was profaned to 
base purposes as the handmaid of a false and sensuous re- 
ligion. Nature was indeed studied in her grandest and most 
beautiful organie forms, to produce the sublime Jupiter of 
Phidias and the volaptuous Venus of Praxiteles. As man and 
woman they were noble works of art; but as deities, what 
were they? &t. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, ‘* We know 
that an idol is nothing in the world; and that there is none 
other God but one. For though there be that are ealled gods, 
there is but one God the Father, of whom are all things; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” The de- 
moralizing tendency of idolatry, both sacred and profane his- 
tory aflirm; and so far as ancient sculpture ministered to the 
depraved taste of idol-worshippers, whether in chiselling Gre- 
cian or Roman temples or statues, or the wonderful Hindoo 
temples, with their many-headed gods, we must regard it as a 
minister of evil. And yet it sometimes speaks to us of 
glimpses of a better faith, as in the celebrated Temple at the 
island of Elephanta, the colossal figure with its three heads 
representing one god. It is a bust eighteen feet in height ; 
the middle face, according to Hindoo tradition, represents 
Brahma, the ereator; on the left is Vishnu, the preserver 
(savior); and on the right, Sivar the god of fire. What 
legend in ages far back of the Christian era suggested such a 
work to the heathen seulptor—this Hindoo Trinity, or T'rim- 
ourti, as it is expressly ealled? In this eagerness of man- 
kind to invent objects of religious worship, we see man’s ne- 
cessity for some religious faith. 

The One God manifested himself to his chosen people. 
Idolatry was forbidden to the Jews—not the making of im- 
ages, but the worshipping of them. The Lord called Beza- 


leel, of the tribe of Judah, and he was filled with the Spirit of 
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God, wisdom, and understanding; and in all knowledge, and 
in all manner of workmanship, to devise eunning works, to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of 
stones to set them, and in carving of timber, to work in all 
manner of workmanship.” We have here the germ of ancient 
architecture, as developed in the magnificent temple of Solo- 
mon and its decorations. Even before this period, the Serip- 
tures inform us that Cain builded a city ; and of an attempt to 
build the tower of Babel. The pyramids and obelisks of 
Egypt are of an antiquity greater that than of the Temple of 
Solomon. 

Genius is indeed the * Spirit of God ;* it must exist in the 
soul; no labor or cultivation can supply it when wanting; 
but when there it will manifest itself, breaking through inter- 
posing obstacles. All that is great, noble, and beautiful, in 
the Fine Arts, has proceeded from original genius. Cultivation 
may produce imitations, but never originals. A taste for art 
is very dillerent from the power to create, or execute—the 
taste to enjoy, to appreciate, to distinguish the true from the 
Jalse—this may be aequired by study, by travel, and the atten- 
tive observation of great works of art. The refinements in 
such cannot be understood, nor the harmonies felt, except by 
those who have enjoyed such advantages, and entered deeply 
into the subject as a study, a science. True, there are de- 
grees inconnoisseurship ; and one should never despair, though 
sensible how much he has to learn before he ean be fitted to 
decide upon the merits of art. The power of feeling and en- 
joying is another thing, and this may be possessed in a high de- 
gree, Without the ability to philosophize upon the causes which 
tend to produce certain impressions. 

We have, then, the artist, who can execute; the ecrilic or 
connoisseur, who can judge of the real merit of works of art; 
and the amateur, who knows nothing of rules, but only feels. 
There are many—perhaps this class includes the greater part 
of mankind—who feel no interest in the matter; the eyes of 
whose soul seem never to have been opened to behold the 


erand, beautiful, or picturesque. ‘lo him who ean only think 
] | ; 
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of the value of coal mines, when he visits a picturesque, un- 
dulating valley, among the Alleghanies, the beauty of the 
scenery is nothing. The “ Heart of the Andes” to the gold- 
digger might be visited without other emotion than that 
connected with the excitement of his eager search; but our 
own Church, of whom America may well be proud, could there 
find what is more precious than gold, the manifestation of 
God's power in His mighty works speaking to the soul of man 
—and many others, too, might have seen and felt this; but to 
him alone was given the power to idealize the scene, and repre- 
sent it in its native grandeur and beauty—a picture, and yet 
a living reflection. 

According to Pliny, Lysippus left fifteen hundred statues of 
bronze. Among them is the celebrated Warwick vase, which 
the traveller to Warwick castle does not fail to observe stand- 
ing in a garden ata little distance from the castle. It is of 
marble, exquisitely carved, and might contain a small group 
of persons within its eapacious bowl. It was discovered in 
1770, among the ruins of Adrian’s villa. To Lysippus has 
been ascribed the execution of the four bronze horses which 
now stand above the front entrance of old St. Mark’s church at 
Venice. Who that has seen those perfect ideals of one of the 
finest of animals would ever forget the impression made by 
them upon his mind, standing as they do in a place around 
which history, poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture, all 
combine to diffuse a hallowed radiance? According to history, 
the horses were carried from Corinth to Rome in the days 
of Nero, transferred from thence to Constantinople on the 
decline of the Roman empire; and finally, the Venetians, be- 
coming conquerors of the Eastern empire, conveyed the horses 
to Venice, placing them in their present position. But their 
race was not yet ended, for Napoleon, in the flush of his vie- 
tories, and desiring to be the possessor as well as conqueror of 
the world, ordered these ancient bronze horses to Paris, to 
decorate the Place de Carousel. After the fall of Napoleon 
they were restored to Venice. What a theme for meditation 
upon the fall of nations! 


—— 
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To Agesander of Rhodes belongs the renown of the cele- 
brated group of the Laocoon. ‘The artist is said to have been 
assisted in his work by his two sons, which renders the intro- 
duction into the group of the two children of Laocoon the more 
interesting. 

The scholar will recall the description given by Virgil, on 
which the sculptor founded his work. Laocoon, a priest of 
Apollo, has attempted to dissuade the Trojans from admitting 
the wooden horse into the city. While standing by the altar 
on which he is about to offer sacrifice to propitiate Neptune 
toward the ‘Trojans, the latter, influenced by Minerva, who 
favors the Greeks, sends from the sea two huge serpents, who 
attack the children of Laocoon. Attempting to defend them, 
the three become enveloped in the horrible embrace of the 
serpents. Though the subject of this great work of art is dis- 
agreeable and repulsive, its execution is grand. The peculiar 
excellence consists in the grouping of the figures, the contrast 
of attitudes, and the perfeetion of the outlines, together with 
the variety of the expression of emotions given to the father 
and the children, indicative of their individual character and 
ages. he sea-monsters bind together and make up the group. 
This work originally decorated the baths of ‘Titus, where it 
was found amid its ruins, near the close of the fifteenth 
century, and is now in the Vatican at Rome. luskin, with 
his bold disregard for ancient and popular opinion, speaks of the 
*‘ meagre lines and contemptible tortures ” in the group of the 
Laocoon. But it will probably survive his eriticism, and that 
of some other eritics, who are no less severe upon Virgil than 
upon the sculptor who immortalized his story in marble. 

But we may not linger among the monuments of ancient 
sculpture, which are even now numerous in most of the 
galleries of art in Europe, and of which a very few may be 
found in our conntry—or, rather, we might say, some muti- 
lated perts of ancient statues—a hand or foot, or some part of 
a figure. Their antiquity alone inspires a feeling of awe and 
veneration. 

A long night of darkness brooded over the Fine Arts aiter the 
decay of Grecian and Roman power. Sculpture was almost 
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lost to the world; and at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
few vestiges of ancient art remained. What are now existing 
have been, in most cases, disintered from ruins of temples, and 
gardens, and palaces, or had been otherwise almost miracu- 
lously preserved. , 

The art of painting is of great antiquity. Egyptian and 
Hindoo pictures are the oldest of which we have any records, 
and they were rather a symbolic writing, or colored hiero- 
glyph, than a liberal art. The Greeks considered Egypt as 
the parent of civilization and the arts. The people of this 
country, according to Herodotus, invented the names of the 
twelve gods, and from them the Greeks derived their mythol- 
ogy. Paintings are still extant in Egypt upon the walls of 
tombs and temples, and exist on the eases and wrappings of 
mummies. In none of the paintings are there any of the evi- 
denees of the least knowledge of perspective. The British 
Museum contains many interesting relies of Egyptian painting 
and seulpture, as it does the wonderful Nineveh sculptures ex- 
eavated by Layard. The Pelasgi, a migratory race, who were 
the most ancient known inhabitants of Greeee, having com- 
munication with Egypt and the countries in Asia Minor, be- 
came acquainted with their arts. About the time of Solon, 
the Greeks appeared to have established something like a 
school of art. According to Pliny, painting was established in 
Italy asearly as Tarquinius Priscus. In the year 463, B. C., Po- 
lygnotus, at Athens, is said to have first raised painting to the 
dignity of an independent art. “ From him,” says Wornum, 
‘may be cated the commencement of subjective style in paint- 
ing; that is, its subjective treatment.  Swjective is here used 
in opposition te objective. A work of art may be said to be 
subjectively treated when it is characterized more by the peeu- 
liar esthetic or idiosyneratie development of the artist himself, 
than by the ordinary condition of the object or objects treated 


4s 


of, 
Painting is not the mere representation of visible objects 
upon a plain surface, by means of form and color; in the 


higher and wsthetical sense it expresses their invisible powers 
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and spiritual nature. In other words, a painter does not con. 
fine himself to the exact copying of nature, but gives his own 
mental conception or idea of the object or scene he delineates. 
Where the faculty of imagination is dull and inactive, genius 
is wanting, and from such source no high work of art can 
emanate. But the idea may exist in the mind without the 
power to embody it in painting—as musie may be in the soul 
of one who ean neither sing nor perform upon any musical in- 
strument. ‘ Nature and idea,” says Goethe, “ cannot be 
separated without destroying art as well as life. When artists 
speak of nature, idea is always understood without their being 
conscious of it.” 

As we advance in the history of Art, we find, with the re- 
naissance or revival of letters, that painting aeqvires a new 
importance. In some instances the same great masters appear 
with equal power in the two departments of sculpture and 
painting. 

Michael Angelo was a poet, painter, sculptor, and architect. 
His was truly a gigantie intellect, a phenomenon such as the 
world has seldom known; his very name, after’ the lapse of 
three hundred years, awakens in the mind a sentiment of awe, 
as if we had invoked the presence of a being of a higher order 
than the race of men who now walk the earth; and yet we 
must make some allowance for the prestige thrown around his 
name by the peculiar cireumstances in which he was placed, 
just in that period of reviving art, with few competitors; a 
light shining amid surrounding darkness! 

Lorenzo de Medici, the patron of the arts at Florenee, en- 
couraged Michael Angelo, who began asa painter, to pursue 
the study of sculpture in the school of the Medici garden. Dis- 
eoveries of ancient works of art, about this period, stimulated 
artists to make new efforts. Comparisons in favor of the an- 
cients were made derogatory to the (then) modern works. 
Michael Angelo having chiselled his celebrated Cupid, was per- 
suaded to stain it in such a manner as to give it the appear- 
ance of antique sculpture. It was then earried 


to Rome and 
buried in a vineyard, whence, 


as by accident, it was found 
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and exhibited to the public. A great price was paid for 
this antique Cupid. When the real artist became known 
he was no longer obscure—his reputation was established. To 
Angelo, under the direction of Pope Julian II., belongs the 
honor of the design of St. Peter’s church at Rome, which was 
one hundred and fifty years in building. 

We find in the fifth century Byzantium rich in works of the 
ancient masters, which had been transferred from Athens, Cor- 
inth, and Rome, by barbarian conquerors, who had ravaged 
the latter city of her own spoils of vanquished Greece. ‘These 
treasures of art were ruthles-ly destroyed by fanaties, who, 
in their fury against Paganism, demolished statues and tem- 
ples of marble, and melted piilars and statuary of bronze. 
The finest paintings which then existed shared the fate of 
other works of art. On the one hand were the Christians, bent 
on destroying every vestige of Pagan idolatry ; and on the 


other, were the Iconoclasts (image breakers), who sought to 


incorporated itself with the religion of Jesus Christ. But 
barbarous and malignant as was their crusade against idol- 
Worship, we ean see some exeuse at that period in the fear that 
Christianity might relapse into degrading idolatry. 

It is with some hesitation that we approach this subject, 
Which involves principles of no easy solution in respect to re- 
ligious faith. We have before us Mrs. Jameson's various works 
onart; and as we proceed in our remarks upon them, in rela- 
tion to wstheties, we shall freely express our own views concern- 
ing what may be termed religious art.* 

There are b ‘ines of a high order of soul who seem be tier 
fitted for Heaven than for this grovelling world. lt may not be 
for the happiness of common life to possess ideality in a high 
degree ; to imagine how the scenes in which we must be daily 


actors woull appear delineated on canvas, or described in a 


*The M I & I Be ive, as 1 f r readers ar wre 
l I wu ils f lHlaneous works, in six volumes,“ blae and gold.” uni- 
f i with vorks of Ten mn, Long v¥,L i Hunt, Xe sn edition which afford d 
both pleasure and profit to the gifted authoress, and which would form a valuable ad lit 
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poem—like a high-keyed instrument which is likely to jar, or 
produce discords with other instruments of lower tone, there 
are minds too sensitive to a rude touch; yet such minds we 
love and revere, though we must sometimes pity. Who that 
has a human soul would wound or crush such a spirit! Who 
that possesses sensibility does not desire it in a friend, even 
though this may demand greater delicacy and tenderness ! 

The reader roay find in the Diary of an Ennuyée some 
stanzas which tell the story of the wounded affections of the 
author, and the sorrows of her lot : 


“ But a spirit is burning within me, 
Unquenched and unquenchable; yet 
It shall teach me to bear, uncomplaining, 
The grief I can never forget.” 


And thus did she bear her sorrows—searching into the grand, 
and beautiful, and imaginative in art, and leading other minds 
to a better understanding of their import; ministering with 
scanty means to the wants of others, seeking to improve the 
social condition of the poor, and to aid in the reformation of 
the fallen, especially those of her own sex. 

Time has been called the comforter of sorrow. Nature can 
often do the work of time, where old associations are made to 
give place to new scenes. But in the case of Mrs. Jameson, 
her griefs were incurable, for they were inwrought with life’s 
whole scope 5 they were, therefore, to be endured as best they 
might. May herexample induce others to seek for consolation 
in study, mental activity and benevolence. ‘ We cannot,” 
says the author of Legendary Art, “look round a picture gal- 
lery, we cannot turn over a portfolio of prints, without per- 
ceiving how many of the most celebrated productions of art 
represent incidents and characters taken from the once popn- 
lar legends of the Catholic Church.” The object of this 
work of Mrs. Jameson is to investigate these legends, which 
become more interesting with an increasing passion for the 
works of the middle ages, 

The only literature of those days was the collecting and re- 
lating to the people whatever was connected with the sufler- 
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ings of saints and martyrs. “In these universally diilused 
legends,” says Mrs. Jameson, ** we may recognize the means, 
at least one of the means, by which a merciful Providence, 
working through its own immutable laws, had prevailed 
against the utter depravation, almost extinction of society. Of 
the dark ages, emphaticaily so called, the period to which I 
allude was perhaps the darkest ; it was, of night’s black arch, 
the key-stone.” 

The Legendary Art of the three centuries preceding the 
revival of learning, was the reflection of that teaching which 
had kept alive in the hearts of men the principles of Christian- 
ity—* a literature in which peace was represented as better than 
war, and suilerance more dignified than resistance—which ex- 
hibited poverty and toil as honorable, and charity as the first of 
virtues; which held up to imitation and emulation sel{-saeri- 
fice in the cause of good, and contempt of death for conscience’ 
sake; a literature in which the tenderness, the charity, and 
the heroism of woman played a conspicuous part—which re- 
freshed the fevered and darkened spirit with images of mora| 
beauty and truth; revealed bright glimpses of a better land, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and brought down the 
angels of God with shining wings and beaming glory, to do 
battle with the demons of darkness, to eatch the fleeting soul 
of the triumphant martyr, and earry it at once into the paradise 
of eternal blessedness and peace.” 

The subject of the origin aad the value of Legendary 
Art is thus beautifully and forcibly set before us by the au- 
thor of the work whose suggestions we are now considering. 
When the intellect and soul were famishing, it was something 
to possess even such a literature. With the revival of the fine 
arts, the religious spirit of the time made its impress upon them : 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, as they gradually emerged 
from this dark and dormant state, were pressed into the ser- 
vice of religion. The first great object of reviving art was to 
render Christian temples attractive and enlivening to devotion, 
by the representation of scenes connected with the Christian 
faith. This medieval art should be respected, though we do 
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not give credence to the legends with which it was connected. 
The monuments of a real, and earnest, though misguided 
faith, should be viewed with reverence. ‘All that God has 
permitted once to exist in the past, should be considered as the 
possession of the present, sacred for example and warning, and 
held as the foundation on which to build up what is better and 
purer.” Our puritanical ancestors,” says Mrs. Jameson, 
** chopped off the heads of Madonnas and saints, and paid vag- 
abonds to smash the storied windows of our cathedrals; now, 
are these outraged shapes of beauty coming back to us, or are 
we not rather going back to them ?” 

To profess an exclusive preference to modern art, deprecia- 
ting the great works of the ancients should be deemed unwor- 
thy of the favored few to whom God, as to Bezaleel of old, has 
given Elis spirit, or endowed with genius to execute great 
and noble works ; and as to those to whom it is allowed to 
look in and see what genius has done, far be the profanity of 
saying, of any work of art deserving the name, “It is naught, 
it is naught!” 

Neither should modern art abjectly follow in the footsteps 
of the ancient, but seek for excellence in the stady of nature, 
and in the free exercise of such original genius as God has 
given, unfettered by rales of any school of art. Says Mrs. 
Jameson : 

“Tt is about a hundred years” (she might have dated back to the 


lays of Evelyn, 


d: and Pepys, and Thorsty) * since the passicn or fashion 


for collecting works of art began to be generally diffused among the 
rich and the noble of the land; and it is amusing to look back and 
consider the perversions and affectations of the would-be-connois- 
seurship during that period-—the very small stock of ideas on 
which people set up a pretension to taste, the false notions, the mix- 
ture of pedantry and ignorance which everywhere prevailed. The 
publication of Richardson’s book (//istory of Painting), and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's discourses, had this advantage: that they, to a certain 
degree, diffused a more elevated idea of art as art; and that thi 
placed connoisseurship on a better and truer basis. 


In those days 
we had Taquirie Ss into the P; incipl 8 of Taste, Tre atises on the Sublime and 


Beautijul, Anecdotes of Painters; and they abounded in antiqua- 
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rian essays on disputed pictures and mutilated statues ; but then, 
and up to a late period, any inquiries into the drve spirit and signifi- 
cance of art, as connected with the history of religion and civiliza- 
tion, would have appeared ridiculous, or ‘perhaps dangerous; we 
should have had another ery of ‘No Popery,’ and acts of Parliament 
forbidding the importation of saints and Madonnas. Llappily there 
is a growing appreciation of the principles of criticism, as applied 
to the studies of Art.” 


The practical use of the studies of legendary art, besides 
gratifying the desire to trace to some cause whatever we find 
existing, is in learning the character and import of ancient pic- 
tures and copies of them. For example, suppose we have 
hanging before us in our library a fine old picture representing 
a hermit or saint, as we imagine. He hasa bald head and 
long beard, with emaciated features; he is poring over a huge 
book, and in his left hand holds a bell. Suppose we had 
bought this (as was the case) fora St. Jerome, and that we 
had ignorantly so called it when questioned as to the subject; 
but in our search into legendary art we find St. Jerome is 
represented as a portly man, usually accompanied by a lion; 
while St. Anthony, thin and emaciated, is represented with a 
bell, which, as the legends say, he used in exorcising the 
devil. 

There are two ways of regarding the representation in seulp- 
ture or painting of the mother of our Saviour. The one 
which considers her as an object of worship, and the other 
which regards the statue or picture as a mere work of art; 
with the latter we would associate a fecling of a seriousness 
and veneration, as of any human being who had claims to such 
distinctien. Mrs. Jameson makes some concessions which 
notwithstanding her Protestantism in profession, savor of a 
leaning toward Catholicism, from which she seems to recoil 
when considering the subject in the abstract. ‘That the study 
of her works on Art have produced this effect on some other 
minds, we have had opportunities of knowing ; but then such 
minds must have had a leaning that way, and may as well 


have gone over. 
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With the Christian religion new ideas were introduced into 
the world of the peculiar religions character of women; a 
new type, differing entirely from the conceptions of the lofty 
Juno, the stern Minerva, or the voluptuous Venus. To the 
fifth century is referred the most ancient representation in art 
of the Mother of Christ. In 431 the Nestorians maintained 
that Mary was mother of the man, but not of God, and that, 
consequently, the title which had been applied to her, ‘* Mother 
of God,” was improper and profane. The Nestorians were 
condemned by the Council of Ephesus as heretics, and after 
this it became common to represent the “* Madonna and Child ;” 
so that this group was not at first considered as a mere work 
of art, but a theological symbol. The Empress Eudosia, about 
the middle of the fifth century, when travelling in the Holy 
Land, sent to a church in Constantinople a picture of the Vir- 
gin with the Child in her arms. The relic is said to have 
been taken by the Turks in 1453. 

For three hundred years, or until the eighth century, the 
images of the Virgin and Child by sculpture and painting were 
multiplied. But the iconoclasts, whose ravages we have be- 
foré mentioned, spared none of them which they could lay 
hands upon. Inthe Western Empire, Gregory IT. opposing this 
work of destruetion, aided in the preservation of art in Italy. 
From the period of Charlemague to the first Crusade, the mul- 
tiplication of pictures on sacred subjects continued to in- 
crease. ‘lhe Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Worship 
of the Magi and Shepherds, were favorite subjects. Scenes 
from the gospel history were introduced. Religious paintings 
were employed as a means of instruction in schools. The 
Crusades in the eleventh and twelfth centuries produced an 
important effect on art as connected with religion. In the 
thirteenth century a new sentiment developed itself, more 
tender and pensive, as seen in the mild and benignant Madon- 
nas which took the place of the frigid Byzantine pictures of 
the preceding period. 

The Latin Conquest of Constantinople, in 1204, and the 
greater intercourse which consequently ensued between the 
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Byzantines or Greeks and the Italians, was productive of a 
great change in the Fine Arts. Greek artists established 
themselves in Italy, and a few individual masters, shaking off 
the fetters of ancient rules and precedents, looked to nature 
as their model ; in other words, they turned into the right path. 
Painting had hitherto been divided into two schools, the west- 
ern or Romish, which was distinguished by dignity and senti- 
ment, but was deficient in execution, and the Byzantine or 
school of Constantinople, distinguished by greater refinement 
in mechanical skill, but wanting in the ideal, or the spiritual 
expression. Previous to this period the most interesting ro- 
mances of historical art are the mosaics in the churches, as at 
St. Mark’s in Venice, and the paintings in miniature which 
were used for the decorations of the Holy Seriptures and other 
ancient Mss. These illuminations, the connecting link be- 
tween ancient and modern painting are nearly all that is left 
of the art of the middle ages. The monasteries were the chief 
depositories of these MSS. ; the monks were the scribes, but 
the illuminations were generally executed by painters. ‘The 
revival of the fine arts was coeval with the invention of gun- 
powder and the art of printing. ‘The baronial strongholds, 
which during the reign of the feudal system had held society 
in a semi-barbarous state, were rendered untenable by the use 
of gunpowder, and this resulted ina more general security 
from violence ; while a taste for knowledge and refinement 
was diffused by the dissemination of printed works upon litera- 
ture, arts, and sciences. Thus the fifteenth century is marked 
by a new and remarkable impulse given to letters and the Fine 
Arts, and the consequent decline of the influence of supersti- 
tion. 

The Florentine or Tuscan school of Art now became distin- 
guished in Italy. Among the artists of this period was Guido 
of Sienna, whose formal and ungraceful Byzantine figures dis- 
tinguish him essentially from Guido Reni, who was born in 
Bologna in the following century, or in 1575. ‘To Cimabue, a 
Florentine painter of the thirteenth century, has been awarded 
the title of ‘* Father of Modern Painting.” 
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We have spoken of Michael Angelo as the last of the great 
sculptors of the renaissance, but as we contemplate a collection 
of the portraits of great artists, we must pause before his like- 
ness. We see a head and features which tell the story of his 
genius and his trials; an expression of great seriousness and 
thought, the eye deep and penetrating, with the outer corners 
of the eyelids depressed—the high forehead shows its deep 
furrows elevated as if thonght were soaring upward; the Ro- 
man nose indicates decision and firmness—the somewhat com- 
pressed mouth tells of mental suffering, hope deferred, patrons 
whose caprices and exactions, year after year continued, clip- 
ped the soaring wing of genius. The lock here seems subject- 
ive, introverted as if in bitter reflection upon the disappoint- 
ments to which he had been doomed. But this is the head of 
an old man, and Michael Angelo had then executed the most 
of his grand designs, and had become prosperous. But. sor- 
row and grief had been at work chiselling their lines upon his 
face, and rendering the sculptor himself a model of their Art. 

Raphael Sanzio—in contrast with the head of his great con- 
temporary, we see a youthful face, a full-orbed eye and a mouth 
which might have been drawn for a Cupid —a brow not high 
but expanded in width, the pose of the head betokens hope— 
the look is objective, as if nature were full of grace and beauty 
to the young artist : 


“The heavenly face the mirror of his mind, 
The mind a temple for all lovely things 
To flock to and inhabit.” 


Raphael was a few years younger than Michael Angelo, 
“Tf,” says Wornum, “ intellect may be said to characterize the 
vorks of Michael Angelo, passion or affeetion may be said to 
characterize those of Raphael. They were both eminently 
Christian Painters; and the lofty quality of their works is due 
to high development of Christian characier. The religion of 
the Greeks could probably never have produced such painters.” 
Wornum gives a chapter on the Frescoes of the Vatican, by 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, from 1508 to 1541, which, with 
that on the Cartoons of Raphael, is worthy of attention. 
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In 18—, visiting the Dresden gallery with a party of friends, 
all were anxious to see the Madonna di San Sisto, which is 
conceded to be Raphael’s grandest picture, painted entirely by 
his own hand. As no sketch or study of this has ever been 
found, it is supposed to have been thrown at once on the can- 
yas, “a creation rather than a picture.” Raphael's Madonna 
was scon found, and an admiring group stood before it. The 
Madonna was radiant in physical beauty, the child lovely in 
form and coloring—we said, * It is a beautiful picture.” One 
of the party, not quite satisfied, passed farther on, and there was 
the Raphael Sanzio Madonna—the other was the work of Ra- 
phael Mengs, one of the last of the Roman school. Standing 
before the great work of Art, all were silent. The error into 
which we had been led heightened the effect. The true Raphael 
spoke to the soul, the copy to the senses; the former had less 
of physical beauty, the latter was perfect in form and color- 
ing, but the expression was wanting, and this we find in all 
copies of Raphael’s Madonnas—not that in many by good copy- 
ists there is not expression ; but not dhe expression. ** Inspir- 
ed he was if ever painter was inspired.” says Mrs. Jameson, 
* when Raphael projected on the space before him that wonder- 
ful creation which we style the Madonna di San Sisto.” As 
second to this great work is considered the Madonna della 
Seggiola, which is subdued in coloring as are all the paintings 
of this great master, to whom co/or was a means, and never an 
end, as with many modern artists. We do not, in viewing Ra- 
phacl’s pictures, think of coloring, the ideal beauty of expres- 
sion is the type of his genius, 

We must be satisfied with copies of world-renowned paint- 
ings, unless we can go abroad to see them, and this but in- 
creases our desire to go again, Mrs. Jameson says she had 
visited Dresden six times to see, again and again, the Madon- 
na of Raphael; every time she became more and more im- 
pressed with the grandeur of its conception. We have some 
good copies of old paintings in this country; as to originals, 
they are much fewer than might be supposed from the compla- 
ceney with which we see exhibited, Raphaels, Guidos, Titians, 
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Carlo Dolcis, &e., in the full belief of the possessors that they 
are the happy owners of pictures which the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope could not buy. 

But why should modern painters servilely bow down to an- 
cient Art, neglecting the advantages which may be derived 
from the works of those who have preceded them, and those 
improvements in the Arts and Sciences generally, which give 
to painters of the present day mechanical means unknown to 
the ancients ? 

While Michael Angelo and Raphael displayed in their works 
the inspiration of genius, they were followed by imitators and 
pupils, who inundated all Italy with mediocrity— 

“ Art with hollow forms was fed, 
But the soul of Art lay dead.” 

But it revived in Correggio, who was born in 1495, when 
Raphael was ten, and Michael Angelo twenty years of age. 

We see before us a head of massive proportions, indicative 
of large development of brain, a deeply penetrating downcast- 
eye, a nose, mouth, and chin, which mark intellectual power 
and firmness. This is Correggio, who, after viewing in long 
and intent study Raphael’s S/. Cecilia, proudly exclaimed, 
* And I, too, am a painter!” 

In the Dresden gallery there are many pictures of this ar- 
tist. Among the most celebrated is the Nativity, called the 
Notte, or Night of Correggio, because the only light upon it 
is that which beams from the head of the infant Saviour. 
Those who would understand what is meant by the chiaro- 
scuro in painting, should study his pictures, in which sub- 
stance is seen through shadows. ‘The real name of this artist 
was Antonio Allegre, but he was generally known from his 
birthplace, now called Reggio, a small town near Modena. 
The trials and discouragements of his life sculptured deep 
lines upon his face, as upon the brow of the distinguished 
sculptor whose history we have briefly given. 

Titian—we study his portrait; it is that of a prosperous 
self-satisfied man, who could have commanded an army or 
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wielded a sceptre, as successfully as he used the pencil. This 
likeness might have been taken from a portrait painted soon 
after his memorable visit to Charles V., of Germany. The 
Emperor, then an old man, was sitting for his portrait. The 
artist dropping his brush, the emperor picked it up, remarking 
as he handed it to him, that Titian was “ worthy of being 
served by Ciesar,” and he seems to say, “Yes, | am so.” The 
whole life of Titian was one of prosperity, and favor with 
popes, emperors, and the people. 

In 1794, the citizens of Venice employed Canova to execute 
a monument worthy of their great artist. The downfall of 
the republic defeated this undertaking. Canova’s great de- 
sign was, however, carried out for another purpose, and the 
traveller will find at Vienna, in the Augustine Church, this 
magnificent work, where it forms the cenotaph of the arch- 
duchess Christina, finished for this purpose under the direction 
of Canova. ‘Titian may be considered the last great painter 
which Italy produeed—compared to the poet-painters who had 
gone before them, the succeeding artists were mere mechanics, 
In the middle of the sixteenth century Italy swarmed with 
painters—mannerisis—each of whom imitated some one of the 
great masters. In the Venetian school were Tintoretto, whose 
real name was Jacopi Robuste, and Paul Cagliori, of Veronese, 
known as Paul Veronese; the former was a favorite of 
Charles I., who obtained from Venice many of his works, which 
may now be seen in the royal galleries and at Hampton 
Court. Paul Veronese painted in a gorgeons style. His 
Marriage of Cana, now at the Louvre, is thirty feet long 
and twenty feet high. Among our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, 
and twelve apostles, are mingled Venetian senators and ladies, 
clothed in the rich costume of the sixteenth eentury—monks, 
friars, poets and artists, all portraits of personages then exist- 
ing; while in a group of musicians, the painter has intro- 
duced himself and Tintoretio playing the violoncello, while 
Titian plays the bass. 

We have passed over the names of the artists of the Flor- 
entine school, the founder of which was Leonardo da Vinci. 
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His grand old picture of the Last Supper, so multiplied in 
copies, by both painting and engraving, is still to be seen on 
the decayed wall of what was once the refectory of a Domin- 
ican convent, at Milan, but has been used as a barrack, and 
we should think for a stable, as it appeared a few years ago, 
when we visited the place. We stood before the old decayed, 
defaced, and bedaubed picture with mingled emotions of ven- 
eration and sorrow. We poss®ssed at home a copy of it which 
was far superior in coloring and in neatness, but the original 
was grand even in decay. We turned away as we would 
from the corpse of a great man. The soul was gone, and yet 
there was a something left which inspired awe—a something 
which told what it had been. The head of Leonardo da Vinci 
is that of a great man—such as we should turn to look at 
again if seen in a crowd, and such a one as we seldom do 
meet, either in pictures or in real life. It expresses the cool- 
ness, the energy, and the decision of one who was a civil 
and military engineer; a mechanic, both theoretical and prac- 
tical; while a lofty and pure genius, irradiating the whole 
countenance, bespeaks the poet and the painter. Such a head, 
and such features, whether regarded in the light of phrenology 
or physiognomy, would at once inspire profound confidence 
and respect, 

** very man,” says Ruskin, “ has, at some time in his life, 
personal interest in architecture. He has influence on the de- 
sign of some public building, or he has to buy, or build, or 
alter his own house. It signifies less whether the knowledge 
of other arts be general or not; men may live without buying 
pictures or statues. They must do mischief, and waste their 
money if they do not know how to turn it to account.” 

The subject of wstheties is fraught with deep interest to 
the happiness, refinement, and morality of mankind, and 
eventually connected with religious feeling. In works of the 
fine arts there may be a high moral tone and signification, or 
a low and sensuous spirit both exhibited and promoted. Hee 
is a great instrument to be wielded for good or for evil. It 


were better to go back to days of Puritan or Quaker simplicity 
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than to revel amidst the refinements of music, poetry, and the 
fine arts, if these are not chastened and elevated by the spirit 
of moral beauty. 

The true end of social life is mutual happiness and improve- 
ment. All that tends to this in connection with the Fine Arts, 
music, and architecture, should be valued. Mere pleasure is 
transient, often at variance with man’s best interests. All that 
is noble, refining, gentle, and t@der in its eflects, is worthy 
our love and admiration We are all painters to our own 
minds. We can make pictures of faces where evil passions 
have set their impress, and we can imagine such as are radiant 
with benignity and love. We can imagine pictures of domes- 
tic scenes, where lowering brows and severe or scornful looks 
betoken the reign of selfishness or suspicion. We can make 
pictures of a very different kind ; a loving, sympathizing family 
group at the home fireside, at the family board, or the domes- 
tic altar. The pure light of virtue and religion beams upon 
the picture. How beautiful it is! How far beyond what art 
has ever executed ! 

To a refined and cultivated mind such images of life, and 
in a thousand other forms of moral beauty and perfection, must 
be familiar—unless, indeed, the better powers of the soul have 
beeome perverted, and the higher faculties of moral perception 
blunted or destroyed. Let art be direeted to what is pure, 
noble and elevating, and its great mission is accomplished. 
Thus may the study of wstheties contribute not only to the 
enjoyment and refinement of life, but to the moral and religious 
improvement of mankind. 
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Art. VIL.—1. Poems of Ettzasern Barretr Browntne, 2 
volumes, New Edition. IS60. 

2. Aurora Leigh. By Exizasetn Barrerr Brownine. 1859. 

3. Napoleon IIT. in Italy, and other Poems. By Exizaneru 
Barrerr Browninc. Nework: C.S8. Francis & Co. 1860. 


Trost who have read the works of Mrs. Browning, and have 
come to the conclusion that she is not a poet, would do well 
for their own sakes to keep their opinions to themselves. But 
it may well be doubted whether any such there really are. 
There are several of her poems which are not of a character 
to attract the general reader. Ata first glance they are likely 
rather to repel. The language is not familiar; it is sometimes 
harsh, the rhythm is occasionally defective, the rhyme forced. 
In short, the external form is not what one is apt to associate 
beauty with. Many throw the book aside accordingly. But 
diamonds have been thrown away in a similar manner by the 
unskilful—those who cannot see beyond the surface. A poem 
more than a woman should not be judged according to its 
dress. The drapery of one as well as the other should, indeed, 
be graceful; much depends on it. With the casual observer 
it is everything. Mrs. Browning is often in the other extreme ; 
she seems to take a pleasure in clothing the noblest thoughts in 
the most fantastic language. 

That this is a defect, and a serious one, cannot be denied. 
But there are ample beauties to atone for it—beauties which 
no cultivated mind can fail to recognize and admire. We are 
alluding now to those poems which have most blemishes; 
there are others that are as nearly faultless as any in our lan- 
guage; while in either, there is not to be found a single 
passage of any extent which is not imbued, more or less, with 
true inspiration. Even where the author is most careless and 


whimsical in the choice of words, she seldom fails to present 
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acreeable images to the mind, to awaken new thoughts, and 
make the old ran in a new current, to enlist our sympathies in 
behalf of suffering humanity, or to teach us to be more con- 
tented with our own lot. If among the lessons thus incul- 
cated, she sometimes makes a suggestion, or gives an opinion 
which few will approve. we do not the less feel that she has 
the welfare of her fellow-creatures at heart. We see at every 
page that not only would she do all in her power to bring 
solace to the unfortunate, but that she is sad and grieved be- 
cause such is impossible. Thus, while few men think more 
vigorously or profoundly, she never ceases to be a true 
woman in generosity and tenderness. All this is sufficiently 
evident throughout her writings, in her first as well as in 
her last poems, in those of her mature age as well as of her 
cirlhood. 

Though, taking it for granted that there are few if any of 
our readers who are not more or less acquainted with Mrs. 
Browning, as a poet, we will now proceed to cull such extracts 
as we think will fully bear us out in our estimate of her 
genius and character; nor shall we be blind to her faults in 
doing so. It matters little which of Mrs. Browning’s poems 
we turn to if we want to satisfy ourselves that she is a woman 
of superior culture. Her most careless efforts leave no doubt 
of this. As ascholar, she is at least equal to the most learned 
of her own sex among the moderns; and it may be safely 
doubted whether the countrywomen of Aristotle or Plato num- 
bered any among them possessed of a larger amount of eru- 
dition. In this respect, perhaps, the only lady among the mod- 
erns worthy of comparison with her is the celebrated Madame 
Dacier. But even the learned Frenchwoman, whose criticisms 
on the prineipal elassie authors,including Homer, have attracted 
so much attention throughout Europe, could not have attempted 
atranslation of Alschylus’s Prometheus at the early age at 
which the task was undertaken by Mrs. Browning. Her version 
is, indeed, not a good one ; it is neither harmonious in itself, nor 
faithful to the original; but as the performance of a young 


lady, it is unique. It was commenced simply as a recreation 
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Most of it had been written before the author’s tutor knew 
anything of it; and, highly as he estimated her powers, he 
was astonished when first shown the manuscript. It scems that 
the teacher, to whose learning and abilities as an instructor she 
owes most, is Mr. H. 8. Boyd. With him she read not only 
those classics usually studied in schools and colleges, but also the 
Greek romancists, the disquisitions of the schoolmen, and the 
most erudite of the Christian fathers. That she was not in- 
sensible to the aid thus afforded her, but, on the contrary, 
estimated it at its full value, and held it in grateful recol- 
lection, we have sufficient proof in the elegant verses by which 
she acknowledges the receipt of a present of wine of Cyprus, 
sent her from the East by the same gentleman, and which we 
transcribe as our first extract : 


“ Very copious are my praises, 

Though I sip it like a fly! 

Ah—but sipping—times and places 
Change before me suddenly. 

As Ulysses’ old libation 
Drew the ghosts from every part, 

So your Cyprian wine, dear Grecian, 
Stirs the Hades of my heart. 


*“ And I think of those long mornings, 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Past the pane the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep-bells’ twinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading 
Somewhat low—for a:’s and o:’s !” 
The principal of her early poems is The Drama of Exile, 
a title not very suggestive of the subject. The design of the 
authoress is to indicate the immediate effects of the trans- 
gression of our first parents. The dramatis persone are 
nominally the same as those of Paradise Lost; but in their 
thoughts, feelings, and modes of action, they are entirely 
different. She loudly disclaims all intention of competing 
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with Milton. This is no affectation on her part, and it is 
equally true that she borrows little if anything from the great 
English epic. If she has a Lucifer to correspond with Mil- 
ton’s Satan, a Gabriel for his Gabriel, ete., scareely any char- 
acters are more dissimilar. Lucifer talks much, but he does 
little. Asa plotter, he is anything but skilful. He lays his 
plans with great ostentation, and only in such a manner that 
they may be easily frustrated. He is far too careful about his 
looks for a warrior. The reverse of all this is true of Milton’s 
Satan. In short, Mrs. Browning’s Lucifer has too much of 
the woman in his character. He addresses Gabriel in much 
more gentle terms than does the Satan of Paradise Lost in 
similar circumstances. There is a corresponding difference 
between the two Gabriels. Mrs. Browning’s Gabriel is far 
from being as resolute as Milton’s. ‘The former can brook dis- 
obedience rauch better than the latter, and is considerably less 
at ease in the presenee of his infernal Majesty. The best 
thing Lucifer dues is to act as sentinel. No sooner does the 
euardian angel descend to the gate of Eden than the arch- 
fiend is r addy to address him, having just finishe d the soli] quy 
with which the Drama opens ; 


Lucifer. Mail, Gabriel, the keeper of the gate! 
Now that the fruit is plucked, Price Gabricl 
I hold that Eden is impregnable 
Under thy keeping. 

Ga I, Angel of the sin 
Such as thou standest—puale in the drear light 
Which rounds the rebel’s work with maker’s wrath— 


, 


Thou shalt be an Idea to all souls ; 
A monumental melancholy gloom, 
Seen down all ages; whence to mark despair 
And measure out the distances from good! 
G from us strats htway. 
Lucifer. Wherefore ? 
Gabrul. Lucifer, 
Thy last step in this place trod sorrow up. 
Recoil before that sorrow, if not this sword. 
Lucifer. Angels are in this world—-wherefore not I? 
Exiles are in the world—wherefore not I? 
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The cursed are in this world—wherefore not I ? 

Gabriel. Depart. 

Lucifer. And, where's the logic of “ depart ?” 
Our lady Eve had half been satisfied 
To obey her Maker, if I had not learnt 
To fix my postulate better. Dost thou dream 
Of guarding some monopoly in heaven 
Instead of earth? Why can I dream with thee 
To the length of thy wings. 

Gabriel. I do not dream. 
This is not heaven, even in a dream, nor earth, 
As earth was once—first breathed among the stars, 
Articulate glory from the mouth divine, 

To which the myriad spheres thrilled audibly, 
Touched like a lute string—and the sons of God 
Said Amen, singing it. I know that this 

Is earth, not new created but new cursed— 
This, Eden’s gate, not opened but built up 
With a final cloud of sunset. Do I dream? 
Alas, not so! this is the Eden lost 

By Lucifer the serpent! this the sword 

(This sword alive with justice and with fire !) 
That smote upon the forehead Lucifer, 

The angel! Wherefore, angel, go-——-depart— 
Enough is sinned and suffered. 


The evil one is not much concerned at all this. He attends 
as little to the commands, as he fears the sword of Gabriel. 
For either he does not move, but is rather inclined to make a 
jest of the whole affair. He says, somewhat banteringly, 


“ Hlere’sa brave earth to sin and suffer on! 
It holds fast still—it cracks not under curse ; 
It holds like mine immortal,” &c. 


Of a similar character is Mrs. Browning’s Seraphim. The 
latter, too, is a religious, mystic drama. There is some dis- 
tant analogy between it and the Paradise Regained of Mil- 
ton. The scene of the Drama of Exile is laid, as we have 
seen, at the gate of Eden, while that of the Seraphim is at 
the closed gate of Heaven. The only actors in the latter are 
two seraphs, Ador the Strong, and Zerah the Bright One, except 
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that during their dialogue voices are heard in the distance, 
sometimes from the good angels, sometimes from the bad, Xe. 
It is no discredit to Mrs. Browning that she has failed in both 
these poems. Neither is artistic ; both lack human interest ; and 
in each rather much liberty is taken with the most sacred names. 
The angels sometimes forget that they are such, and talk rather 
like smart young girls leaving boarding school than seraphs. 
Adam is rather subtle in his logic for a shepherd or a gardener. 
Eve, too, is much more refined and metaphysical than the 
opportunities she appears to have had would lead one to ex- 
pect. She is so much superior to Lucifer as a logician, and so 
earnest and determined in maintaining her opinions, that it is 
difficult to see how he could have so easily induced her to eat 
the forbidden fruit. But in spite of these inconsistencies, there 
is much to admire in each poem; quite enough to amply repay 
the thoughtful reader, and make amends for the defects we 
have alluded to. No greater injustice could be done Mrs. 
Browning, however, than to represent the Seraphim and the 
Drama of Exile as fair specimens of her efforts as a poet ; 
they are, on the contrary, those in which she has been least 
successful. There are at least a dozen of other poems in the 
volumes before us, exclusive of Aurora Leigh, each one of 
which contains more genuine poetry than either of the mystic 
dramas. There is a deep and earnest feeling, that often rises 
to the sublime, even in her sonnets. It may be doubted wheth- 
er any of her sex, from Sappho to Mrs. Hemans, has produced a 
finer specimen of the kind than the following : 
“PATIENCE TAUGHT BY NATURE. 
“*O dreary life!’ we ery, ‘O dreary life 

And stiil the generations of the birds 

Sing through our sighing, and the flocks and herds 

Serenely live while we are keeping strife 

With Heaven’s true purpose in us, as a knife 

Against which we may struggle. Ocean girds 

Unslackened the dry land; savannah-swards 

Unweary sweep ; hills watch unworn; and rife 

Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest trees, 

To show above, the unwasted stars that pass 
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In their old glory. O thou God of old! 

Grant me some smaller grace than comes to these— 
But so much patience as a blade of grass 

Grows by, contented through the heat and cold.” 


Had our authoress never written a poem but her Cry of 
the Children, it would show how deeply she can feel, and with 
what graceful ease she can wring and soften the heart. We 
think we almost see the little sufferers before us, imploring 
protection and rest, and we are struck with the mournful 
truthfulness of every complaint they utter. Indignation 
against the oppressor, sympathy for his victims, and sorrow 
that the young and innocent should have to bear so heavy a 
load of misery, are the feelings which struggle with each other, 
while we read stanza after stanza, and bless the noble woman 
who searcely leaves us any control over our emotions: 


“They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their looks are sad to see, 

For the man’s hoary anguish draws and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy— 

‘Your old earth,’ they say, ‘is very dreary ; 
Our young feet, they say, ‘ are very weak, 

Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek ; 

Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children, 
For the outside earth is cold, 

And we young ones stand without in our bewildering 
And the graves are for the old ; 


“* True,’ say the children, ‘it may happen 
That we die before our time; 
Little Alice died last year—her grave is shapen 
Like a snowball in the rime. 
We looked into the pit prepared to take her— 
Was no room for any work in the close clay ; 
From the sleep wherein she lieth none will wake her, 
Crying, “ Get up, little Alice! it is day.” 
If you listen by that grave, in sun and shower, 
With your ear down, little Alice never cries! 
Could we see her face, be sure we should not know her, 
For the smile has time for growing on her eyes. 
+ * * * ~ + 
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“* For oh,’ say the children, ‘we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap— 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground— 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


“* For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning— 

Their wind comes in our faces— 

Till our hearts turn—our heads, with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places— 

Turns the sky in the high window, blank and reeling— 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall— 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning all the day, and we with all! 

And all day the iron wheels are droning ; 
And sometimes we could pray, 

“O ye wheels” (breaking out in a mad moaning), 
“Stop! be silent for to-day !”’’ 


“Ay! be silent! Let them hear each other breathing 

For a moment, mouth to mouth— 

Let them touch each other’s hands in a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth ! 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals— 

Let them prove their inward souls against tie notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels !— 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As if fate in each were stark ; 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark.” 


There is, if possible, a still more touching pathos in the 
ballad of Bertha in the Lane. In every line of this we see 
the anguish of a broken spirit—one, indeed, too good and pure 
for earth, but still human. The two sisters have loved one 
man. In time the younger wins him for herself, and leaves the 
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older desolate. The blow is too heavy for her to bear; yet 
not a murmur does she make—no word of reproach escapes 
her lips. Like a true heroine she submits to her fate. She is 
as confiding and affectionate as ever to the one that has wronged 
her, and while only waiting, as it were, for the grave to open 
for her, she does all in her power toquiet the scruples and con- 
tribute to the happiness of her successful rival. It is true that 
women, capable of sacrificing themselves in this way, are few, 
but that some such there are is not to be denied. Almost daily 
experience proves it. Only those who have no sensibility 
themselves, and who have not been placed in circumstances to 
know how disinterested women can be in the hour of trial, in 
friendship as well as in love, have any doubt of the fact. 


“The dream of the injured, patient mind, 
That smiles at the wrongs of men, 
Is found in the bruised and wounded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sweetest then.” 


If the story of Bertha in the Lane were not founded in na- 
ture, even Mrs. Browning could not fill us with sympathy, as 
she does, in reading it. She fails to do so, as we have seen, in 
her Drama of Exile, her Seraphim, and her Prometheus, be- 
cause, with the exception of Adam and Eve, all the characters 
are supernatural, and even our parents are placed in circum- 
stances which we may indeed try to imagine, but not realize. 
But what woman that has ever loved, and been at the same 
time devotedly attached to a sister, can read these simple stan- 
zas, a mere fragment as they are, without a moistened cheek ? 


nor need any man be ashamed to pay the same tribute to truth 
and genius: 


*« But the sound grew into word 
As the speakers drew more near— 
Sweet, forgive me that I heard 
What you wished me not to hear. 
Do not weep so—do not shake— 
O, I heard thee, Bertha, make 
Good, true answers for my sake. 
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“Yes, and Ie, too! let him stand 


In thy thoughts untouched by blame. 


Could he help it if my hand 
He had claimed with hasty claim ? 
That was wrong, perhaps—but then 
Such things be—and will again ! 
Women cannot judge for men. 
* * * * *~ 
“ Could we blame him with grave words, 
Thou, and I, dear, if we might ? 
Thy brown eyes have looks like birds, 
Flying straightway to the light: 
Mine are older—hush—look out— 
Up the street! Is none without ? 
Iiow the poplar swings about! 
* * * * * * 
“Do not weep so, dear, heart-wa m! 
It was best as it befell ! 
If I say he did me harm, 
I speak wild—I am not well. 
All his words were kind and good— 
He esteemed me! Only blood 
Runs so faint in womanhood. 


“Then I always was too grave— 
Like the saddest ballad sung— 
With that look, besides, we have 
In our faces who die young. 
I had died, dear. all the same— 
Life’s long, joyous, jostling game, 
Is too loud for my meek shame. 


“We are so unlike each other, 
Thou and I; that none could guess 
We were children of one mother, 
But for mutual tenderness. 
Thou art rose-lined from the cold, 
And meant, verily, to hold 
Life’s pure pleasures manifold. 


“T am pale, as crocus grows 
Close beside a rose-tree’s root ! 
Whosoe’er would reach the rose, 
Treads the crocus under-foot— 
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I, like May-bloom on thorn-tree— 
Thou, like merry summer-bee! 
Fit that I be plucked for thee. 


“ Colder grow my hands and feet— 
When I wear the shroud I made, 
the folds lie straight and neat, 
And the rosemary be spread— 
That if any friend should come, 
(To see thee, sweet!) all the room 
May be lifted out of gloom.. 


“ And, dear Bertha, let me keep 
On my hand this little ring, 
Which at night, when others sleep, 
I can still see glittering. 
Let me wear it out of sight, 
In the grave—where it will light 
All the dark up, day and night. 


“ On that grave drop not a tear! 
Else, though fathom-deep the place, 
Through the woollen shroud I wear 
I shall feel it on my face. 
Rather smile there, blessed one, 
Thinking of me in the sun— 
Or forget me—smiling on! 


“ Art thou near me? nearer—so ! 
Kiss me close upon the eyes— 
That the earthly light may go 
Sweetly as it used to rise— 
When I watched the morning gray 
Strike, betwixt the hills, the way 
Ile was sure to come that day. 


«So, no more vain words be said ! 
The hosannas nearer roll— 
Mother, smile now on thy dead— 
I am death-strong in my soul ! 
Mystic Dove, alit on cross, 
Guide the poor bird of the snows 
Through the snow-wind above loss! 
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“ Jesus, victim, corresponding 
Love’s divine self-abnegation— 
Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 
And absorb the poor libation ! 
Wind my thread of life up higher, 
Up through angels’ hands of fire ! 
I aspire while I expire !” 


The grief of the gentle one who thus pours out her soul, is 
scarcely less overwhelming than that of Dido; nor is it less 
affecting. In spite of the different circumstances in which 
the two heroines are placed there is considerable similarity 
in their emotions. The points in which they differ are those 
in which the moral sentiments are influenced by religion. 
Dido is not the less a woman because a goddess. Everything she 
does and says, from the moment she learns that AZneas is about 
to leave her until she determines on destroying herself, is 
perfectly natural. She, too, finds relief in confiding the story 
of her love to her sister ; but she wants patience and resigna- 
tion—those virtues which serve so much to deepen our sym- 
pathy for the Christian heroine. It is no disparagement of 
Mrs. Browning’s poem that many of its tenderest allusions are 
similar to those of Dido and her sister Anna, in the fourth book 
of the Aineid. Dido delicately alludes to the modesty of her 
sex ;* so does the heroine of Mrs. Browning. The Pagan 
woman is full of affection of her sister;+ so is the Christian 





* “ Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat ; 
Vel pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi noctemque profundam 
Ant? pudor, quam te viola, aut tua jura resolvo.” 
VirGIL. 
“ Life’s long, joyous, jostling game, 
Is too loud for my meek shame,” &c. 
Mrs. Browniya. 
+** Anna refert : O luce magis dilecta sorori, &c., 
e * ® . * * 
Anna soror que me suspensam insemnia terrent '” 
Virelt. 
* And, dear Bertha, let me keep 
On my hand this little ring,” &e, 
Mrs. Brownine. 
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woman. The Roman poet alludes to the characteristic timidity 
of the gentler sex ;* so does the English poetess. The Pagan 
woman makes use of the endearing words, cara dulcis dilecta, 
&c., in connection with sister ;+ the Christian woman does ex- 
actly the same. We do not mean by this that Mrs. Browning 
has borrowed from Virgil; nothing of the kind. We know of 
no more original ballad in the English language. We merely 
note, in passing, that it is not in vain she has studied the 
classics, and we meet with evidence of the same fact in almost 
every poem she has written. Sometimes, indeed, her English 
style is marred, rather than improved, by her classic lore ; but 
one good, forcible idea, that strikes the imagination and makes 
an impression on the memory, as something too valuable to be 
lost, makes amends for almost any number of harsh or inap- 
propriate words, and such ideas are more abundant in the 
poems of Mrs. Browning than in those of any other modern 
poetess, 

Poems of a different kind from Bertha in the Lane, are 
The Lost Bower, and the Lay of the last Swan. Neither 
lays so strong a hold on our sympathies. The aim of each is 
to awaken our sensibilities by means of simple incidents, 
Both remind us vividly of those little regrets which most of us 
feel more or less when we find the enthusiastic illusions of 





* “ Elia rumpe moras: varium et mutabile semper 
Famina.” 
Virait. 
“ Only blood 
Runs so faint in womanhood.” 
Mrs. Brownina. 


t * Testor cara Deos et te germana tuumque, 
Dulce caput magicas invitam accingier artes, 
Tu secreta hyram (ecto interiore sub auras, 
Erige, &c.” 
VirRGiL. 
“ Sister, help me to the bed, 
And stand near me, dearest-sieet, 
Do not shrink nor be afraid,” &c. 
Mrs. Brownina. 
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youth have left us forever. The Romance of the Swan's 
Nest is another of those graceful effusions which can ema- 
nate only from a woman. There isa charming simplicity in 
the story of little Ellie, which shows how fully the kind-hearted 
poetess can sympathize with children in their enjoyments as 
well as their sorrows. Those who have not read the whole 
will be able to form some estimate of its unpretending worth 
from the opening stanzas : 


“ Little Ellie sits alone, 
’Mid the beaches of a meadow, 

By astream-side, on the grass ; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 

On her shining hair and face. 


“ She has thrown her bonnet by, 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s flow— 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro. 


“ Little Ellie sits alone— 
And the smile she softly useth 
Fills the silence like a speech ;  * 
While she thinks what shall be done— 
And her sweetest pleasure chooseth 
For her future within reach! 
‘Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth—‘ I will have a lover, 
Riding on a steed of steeds! 
Ile shall love me without guile, 
And to him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds.’ ” 


But the chef d’euvre of Mrs. Browning is Aurora Leigh. 
This is truly a great performance. It contains more original 
and striking thoughts, more beautiful descriptions—in a word, 
more true poetry than all her other poems put together. In 
this work she relies wholly on her own resources, and sets at 
defiance all conventionalities, save alone those that happen to 
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fall in with her own opinions. The story of Aurora Leigh is 
a sort of poetical novel, somewhat in the form of an autobiog- 
raphy. ‘This atlords ample scope for the exercise of the au- 
thor’s various powers, and she avails herself of it to the fullest 
extent. Not a topic of the least interest in a social, moral, or 
political point of view, does she fail to notice or allude to in one 
form or other. Thus, here we have a fine description of local 
scenery; there an admirable portraiture of character; now 
we are enabled to enjoy a lively and trenchant satire, and anon a 
generous tribute of praise ; so that at almost every page we are 
sure to have something new—something that rivets our atten- 
tion, and, in spite of a great many uncouth turns of expression, 
far-fetched metaphors, jarring words, and obscure allusions, leads 
us along, willing captives, from book to book, until we come 
to the close. But with all its multifarious beauties no one 
who reads it can wonder that it is not one tenth as popular 
in England as many works in poetry and prose of less than 
one tenth its merits. Mrs. Browning is too frank and out- 
spoken, too fond of truth, too great an enemy of what is false 
and hollow—in short, too honest, to please the multitude, who, 
to be won, must be flattered, even when they most deserve to 
be censured. Nor is she more indulgent to the faults of the 
favored few than she is to those of the masses. At the former 
she hurls her scorn just as freely as at the latter, when they 
deserve it as much. Of the structure of the story, if such it 
may be called, it is now needless to speak, and it is equally 
needless to speak of the author’s design. Each is sufficiently 
known. Let it be our task, therefore, merely to cull such ex- 
tracts as seem to us best calculated to do justice to the author 
as a poet, a philanthropist, a true reformer, aye, and a true 
woman—for few authors, male or female, have been more 
harshly treated by the critics, for the reason already intimated. 
As she justly and forcibly says herself, in Aurora Leigh: 
“If the day’s work’s scant 

Why call it scant? Affect no compromise ; 

And in that we have nobly striven, 

At least deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And honor us with truth, if not with praise.”’—p. 159. 
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In a different mood, she says elsewhere, in the same poem : 


“ By the way, 
The works of women are symbolical ; 
We sew, sew, prick our fingers, dull our sight, 
Producing what? A pair of slippers, sir, 
To put on when you're weary—or a stool 
To tumble over and vex you—‘ curse that stool ’— 
Or else at best a cushion where you lean 
And sleep, and dream of something we are not, 
But would be for your sake.’—p. 15, 


In this, as in former extracts, we have taken the liberty of 
italicising lines which strike us as particularly tender, forcible, 
or beautiful, although we have on some occasions put words 
and phrases in italics as instances of peculiarities of style, 
or what may be called Browningisms, deeming it needless to 
explain that such was our object. 

Our poetess alludes to the severity of her own studies, as 
follows : 


“What my father taught before 
From many a volume, Love re-emphasized 
Upon the self-same pages: Theophrast 
Grew tender with the memory of his eyes, 
And lian made mine wet. The trick of Greek 
And Latin he had taught me, as he would 
Have taught me wrestling or the game of fives, 
If such he had known—most like a shipwrecked man, 
Who heaps his single platter with goat’s cheese 
And scarlet berries.’”—p. 23. 


That her poems in general are not without faults—that they 
contain mistaken ideas as well as blemishes of style, the author 
herself is fully aware. 


“ For me, I wrote 
False poems, like the rest, and thought them true, 
Because myself was true in writing them. 
I peradventure have writ true ones since 
With less complacence.”—p. 33. 
* + 2 _ 

“Came a sigh 
Deep, hoarse with resolution—I would work 
To better ends, or play in earnest. Hleave ns, 
I think I should be almost popular 
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If this went on! I ripped my verses, 

And found no blood upon the rapier’s point: 

The heart in them was just an embryo’s heart, 
Which never yet had beat, that it should die.”—p. 85. 


Her description of the sights that meet the eye in certain 
streets of London, is anything but flattering to the state of 
society in the great metropolis. A more dismal picture has 
seldom been drawn, and it is in the main as true as it is dismal: 


“ Faces! phew! 
We'll call them vices festering to despair, 
Or sorrows petrifying to vices ; 
Not a finger-touch of God left whole in them ; 
All ruined—lost—the countenance worn out 
As the garments, the will dissolute as the acts, 
The passions loose and draggling in the dirt, 
To trip the foot up at the first free steep ! 
Those faces! *T'was as if you had stirred up hell 
To heave its lowest dreg-fiends uppermost 


In fiery swills of slime.”—pp. 135, 136. 


As long as Mrs. Browning persists in telling truths of this 
kind, without any regard to the national vanity and self-love 
which she wounds by it, she will never be popular, especially 
while she draws other cities in very different colors, as, for in- 
stance, Florence : 


“No sun could die, nor yet be born unseen 
By dwellers at my villa: morn and eve 
Were magnified before us, in the pure 
Illimitable space and pause of sky, 
Intense as angels’ garments blanched with God, 
Less blue than radiant. From the outer wall 
Of the garden dropped the mystic floating gray 
Of olive trees (with interruptions green 
From maize and yine), until ‘twas caught and torn 
On that abrupt black line of cypresses 
Which signed the way to Florence. Beautiful 
The city lay along the ample vale. 
Cathedral, tower and palace, piazza and street, 
The river trailing like a silver cord 
Through all,’ &e.—pp. 255, 256. 


But Mrs. Browning has done what is much more annoying 
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than to contrast Florence with London. It is so much the 
fashion to praise Italy that no other country need be jealous of 
it. With France, however, it is otherwise. But the author 
of Aurora Leigh cares not for this. She speaks of all 
countries as she finds them. She can see vices at home 
as well as abroad, and virtues abroad as well as at home ; 
and she gives her impressions of each accordingly. Her last 
poem on France is not the only instance we have in her 
writings of this enlightened and \iberal spirit. We have 
thoughts and suggestions in Aurora Leigh on the same sub- 
ject, which are quite as unpalatable to England as anything to 
be found in Napoleon III. in Italy. There is not a happier 
hit in all Goldsmith’s writings than that in which he makes 
one of his characters say, “ I hate the French because they are 
slaves and wear wooden shoes.” But Mrs. Browning indicates 
the national prejudice in much plainer language, instituting 
a comparison that is anything but encouraging to it. The 
sixth book of Aurora Leigh opens thus: 


“The English have a scornful insular way 
Of calling the French light. The levity 
Is in the judgment only, which yet stands ; 
For say a foolish thing but oft enough 
(And here’s the seeret of a hundred creeds— 
Men get opinions as boys learn to spell, 
By reiteration chiefly), the same thing 
Shall pass at last for absolutely wise, 
And not with fools exclusively. And so 
We say the French are light, as if we said 
The cat mews, or the milch-cow gives us milk ; 
Say rather cats are milked, and milch-cows mew, 
For what is lightness but inconsequence, 
Vague fluctuation ‘twixt effect and cause, 
Compelled by neither? Isa bullet light 
That dashes from the gun mouth, while the eye 
Winks, and the heart beats one, to flatte n itse lf 
To a uafi r on the white speck on a wall 
A hundred paces off? Even so direct, 
So sternly undivertible of aim 
Is this French pe ople. 


~ oe = * 
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“ Set your orators 

To blow upon them with loud windy mouths 
Through watchword phrases, jest or sentiment, 
Which drive our burly, brutal English mobs 
Like so much chaff whichever way they blow— 
This light French people will not thus be driven, 

* * * * * 
And so I am strong to love this noble France, 
This poet of the nations, who dreams on 
And wails on (while the household goes to wreck) 
Forever after some ideal good— 
Some equal poise of sex, some unvowed love 
Inviolate, some spontaneous brotherhood, 
Some wealth, that leaves none poor and finds none tired, 
Some freedom of the many, that respects 
The wisdom of the few. Heroic dreams! 
Sublime to dream so.”—(pp. 198, ef seq.) 


Nor is the tribute she has lately paid Louis Napoleon the 
result of any change in the modern Cassandra’s mind, or wo- 
man’s whim. Thus, in the same page from which we have just 
quoted, she says: 

“ Tlowever she have sighed 
Her great soul up into a great man’s face, 
To flush his temples out so gloriously 
That few dare carp at Casar for being bold ! 
What thon? This Cesar represents, not reigns, 
And is not despot, though twice absolute ; 
This head has all the people for a heart,” &e. 


If the poetess has since drawn a more elaborate pieture—one 
still more complimentary to the French and their Emperor— 
has there not been ample reason for it? Her love of Italy 
alone would fully account for it. But before we turn to her 
new poems we will quote yet another passage or two which 
would be sufficient to explain by themselves why it is that 
Mrs. Browning is not appreciated by her countrymen in a man- 
ner commensurate with her genius. An English marriage is 
thus described : 

“TIalf St. Giles in frieze 
Was hidden to meet St. James in cloth of gold ; 


And, after contract at the altar, pass 
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To eat a marriage-feast on Hampstead Heath. 
Of course the people came in uncompelled— 
Lame, blind, and worse—sick, sorrowful, and worse, 
The humors of the peccant social wound, 
All pressed out, poured out upon Pimlico, 
Exasperating the unaccustomed air 
With hideous interfusion: you’d suppose 
A finished generation, dead of plague, 
Swept outward from their graves into the sun, 
The moil of death wpon them. 

.- * a * 


They clogged the streets, they oozed into the church 

In a dark slow stream, like blood. To see that sight. 

The noble ladies stood up in their pews, 

Some pale for fear, a few as red for hate ; 

Some simply curious, some just insolent, 

And some in wondering scorn— What next? what next ? ” 
—pp. 134, 135. 

Behold a scene from life in “free, happy England,” on 
whose dominions we are told the sun never sets! But truth- 
telling and boasting are very different things. The former is 
for the poet, the latter for the politician. Mrs. Browning 
speaks out accordingly : 

“We boast, and do not: we put up 
Jlostelry signs where’er we lodge a day— 
Some red colossal cow, with mighty paps, 

A Cyclops’ fingers could not strain to milk, 
Then bring out presently our saucer full 
Of curds.” —p. 307. 

The last *‘ colossal cow” is the Great Eastern, and one that 
has yet hardly yielded even a “ saucer-full of curds.” But the 
numbers on our sheets admonish us that we must take leave 
for the present of Aurora Leigh—not however without a part- 
ing word.—What a variety of emotions does the poem excite! 
Almost every chord of the heart is touched in turn in its peru- 
sal, although the predominant feeling is one of sorrow, such 
as few tragedies are capable of awakening. There is a terrible 
lesson for the innocent and unwary in the story of Marian Erle. 
Her own account of her wanderings is too frightful for tears. 
We can only make room for the concluding lines: 
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“ 


And there I sate one evening by the road, 
I, Marian Erle, myself alone undone, 
lacing a sunset low upon the flats, 
As if it were a finish to all time— 
The great red stone upon my sepulchre, 
Which angels were too weak to roll away.” 

Knowing from experience what she had to expect for paying 
a new tribute to French heroism, generosity, and gallantry, she 
addresses her countrymen in her preface thus sensibly and no- 
bly: * Yet if the verses should appear to English readers too 
pungently rendered to admit of a patriotic respect to the Eng- 
lish sense of things, I will not excuse myself on such grounds, 
nor on the ground of my attachment to the Italian people, and 
my admiration of their heroie constaney and union. What | 
have written has simply been written because I love truth and 
justice quand meme ‘more than Plato’ and Plato's country, 
more than Dante and Dante’s country, more even than Shake- 
speare and Shakespeare’s country. And if patriotism means 
the flattery of one’s nation in everything, then the patriot, 
take it as you please, is merely a courtier, which I am not, 
though I have written‘ Napoleon III. in Italy!” Uf she had 
excused herself she would hardly have been censured anything 
the less. Not that she has said an unfair or unjust word in 
the poem in question. The worst that can be said of her in 
this respect is that she is perhaps rather enthusiastic in her 
praise of Louis Napoleon; but let us bear in mind that al- 
though her estimate of his character as a ruler, a statesman, 
and a philanthropist, is very high, it is by no means peculiar. 
Some of the greatest thinkers of our age, including English- 
men, entertain pretty much the same opinion of Napoleon III. 
It is not the less true, however, that he has failed to impart 
much inspiration to the poet, highly as she admires him. 
There are at least a dozen of her former poems that possess 
much higher merit than Napoleon IIT. in Italy. We search 
in vain in it for those fine touches of nature with which she 
so often surprises and captivates us in the majority of her 
other poems. Not but there are beauties and noble thoughts 
in this, too. Without such Mrs. Browning could not have 
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written nineteen long stanzas; though in a metre which is by 
no means suitable to the subject. At all events the chief at- 
traction of Napoleon IIT. in Italy, that which will cause it to 
be most read, is that it embodies the frank and honest opinions 
of a woman of undoubted genius—undoubtedly the best of 
living female poets. It is no slight honor to be the hero of such 
a woman. What would not Napoleon I. have given for equal 
admiration from Madame de Stael, and a much greater than 
De Stael is here. But we must let the fair and gifted Islander 
speak for herself. The following explains itself, and it is ele- 
vated in its tone, and forcible withal : 


“The thinkers stood aside 

To let the nation act. 
Some hated the new-constituted fact 
Of Empire, as pride treading on their pride ; 
Some quailed lest what was poisonous in the past 
Should graft itself in that Druidic bough, 

On his green now ; 

Some cursed, because at last 
The open heavens, to which they had looked in vain 
For many a golden fall of marvellous rain, 

Were closed in brass; and some 


Wept on because a gone thing could not come.” 


Every one remembers how distasteful the event was to Eng- 
land. ‘The poetess had too much of the prophetic spirit to take 
part in the national abuse of the new Emperor : 


“ That day I did not hate, 
Nor doubt nor quail nor curse. 
I, reverencing the people, did not bate 
My reverence of their deed and oracle, 
Nor vainly prate 
Of better and of worse 
Against the great conclusion of their will.”"—pp. 10, 11. 


Napoleon might easily do worse than take advice from Mrs. 
Browning. She offers it thus plainly : 


“ An English poet warns thee to maintain 
God’s word, not England’s: let His truth be true 
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And all men liars! With Iis truth respond 

To all men’s lies. Ezalt the sword and smite, 

On that long anvil of the Appenine 

Where Austria forged the Italian chain in view 

Of seven consenting nations, sparks of fine 
Admonitory light, 

Till men’s eyes wink before convictions new.” 


The spirit evinced by Italy is finely described in the eighth 
stanza: 


“ Fach broken stone that long ago 

She flung behind her as she went, 

In discouragement and bewilderment 

Through the cairns of Time, and missed her way, 
Between to-day and yesterday, 
Up springs a living man, 

And each man stands with his face in the light 

Of his own broad sword, 

Ready to do what a hero ean.”—-(p. 17.) 


Mrs. Browning finds much more inspiration in General 
MeMahon than in Napoleon IIL. : 


“Take up the child, McMahon, though 
Thy hand be red 
From Magenta’s dead, 
And riding on in front of the troop, 
In the dust of the whirlwind of war, 
Through the gates of the city of Milan, stoop 
And take up the child to the saddle-how, 
Nor fear the touch as soft as a flower 
Of his smile as soft asa star! 
Thou hasta right to the child, we TY, 
Since the women are weeping for joy as those 
Who, by thy help and from this day, 
Sha l be happy mothe rs rnde ed, 
They are raining flowers from terrace and roof, 
Take up the flower in the child.” 


The Tale of Villafranca in the same slender volume, is a 
great deal more lively and graceful, and at the same time more 
poetical than Napoleon III. in Italy. 'The fears excited 
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among the great Powers, especially in England, are hit off 
with a master’s hand: 


‘‘ These sovereigns, statesmen, north and south, 

Rose up in wrath and fear, 

And cried, protesting by one mouth, 
‘What monster have we here ? 

A great Deed at this hour of day? 

A great just deed, and not for pay ? 
Absurd—or insincere. 

And if sincere the heavier blow 
In that case we shall bear, 

For where’s our blessed “ status quo,” 
Our holy treaties where— 

Our race to sell a vace or buy, 

Protect and pillage, occupy 
And civilize despair ? 
of * * * 

A great Deed in this world of ours, 
Unheard of the pretence is; 

It threatens plainly the great Powers ; 
Is futal in all senses. 

A just deed in the world ?—eall out 

The rifles ! be not slack about 
The national defences.” 


Much has been said vf a poem in the new volunie, entitled 
A Curse for a Nation, It is not very clear whether it is in- 
tended for the poet’s own country or for ours. Nor is it of 
much importance which, although it has caused some indigna- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. Indeed there are few, if any, 
of Mrs. Browning’s denunciations in which there is so little 
bitterness. It is evident that her indignation was not at its 
full height when she wrote it. Assuming that the curse is 
meant for the United States it can do us no great harm. The 
stanzas meant to be most severe are the two following : 


“ When wise men give you their praise, 
They shall pause in the heat of the phrase 
As if earried too far. 
When ye boast your own charters kept true, 
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Ye shall blush ; for the thing which ye do 
Derides what ye are. Write. 


“ When fools cast taunts at your gate 
Your scorn ye shall somewhat abate 
As ye look over the wall, 
For your conscience, tradition and name, 
Explode with a deadlier blame 
Than the worst of them all. 
This is the curse. Write.” 


Did the “ Curse” really show hate, or any such feeling, 
which it does not, the ‘‘ Prologue” would make amends for it. 
In the latter, the hardest knocks fall upon England. If the 
Curse is finally “ sent,” incompliance with the command of the 
angel, it is not because the poet thinks anything of the kind 
is more deserved abroad than at home. 


“ T heard an angel speak last night, 
And he said, ‘Write— | 
Write a nation’s curse for me, 
And send it over the western sea.’ 


“J faltered, taking up the word ; 
‘ Not so, my lord! 
If curses must be, choose another, 
To send thy curse against my brother. 


For I am bound by gratitude, 
By love and blood, 
By brothers of mine across the sea, 
Who stretch out kindly hands to me. 
* > > * 
“* For an oligarchic Parliament, 
And bribes well meant, 
What curse to another land assign, 
When heavy-souled for the sins of mine.’ 


“Wherefore, the voice said, ‘shalt thou write 
My eurse to-night ; 
Because thou hast strength to see and hate 
A foul thing done within thy gate. 


“*Not so,” I answered once again, 
‘To curse choose men ; 
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For I a woman have only known 
How the heart melts and the tears run down.’ 
«“<¢Therefore,’ the voice said, ‘Shalt thou write 
My curse to-night ; 
Some women weep and curse, I say, 
(And no one marvels) night and day.’ ” 


Surely there is nothing in this that we have any reason to 
be offended at. On the contrary, the whole Prologue is rather 
pleasing, no bad specimen of the ballad style of poetry. Few 
like to be cursed in jest or earnest; and Mrs. Browning is 
rather fond of cursing. She makes most of her characters 
curse in one form or other, beginning with Lucifer. We 
might expect such things from the latter, but others ought to 
be allowed to settle their affairs by gentler means. Indeed, 
this fondness for imprecations is one of the worst of our poet’s 
faults. One of her tenderest effusions—The Cry of the 
Children—is marred by the same habit. A part of the 
closing stanza will serve as an example : 


“TIow long they say, how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand to move the world on a child’s heart— 
Stifled down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ; 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path; 
But the child in the silence curses dee pi r 
Than the strong man in his wrath !” 


She is equally prone to introduce the name of the Deity, 
though in her recent poems she has not erred in this way as 
much as in her former efforts. It is pleasant to observe that 
her style in general has considerably improved. She is seldom 
now guilty of such bad taste, for example, as making “ tread- 
ing” rhyme with ‘ Eden,” “calmly” with “palm tree,” 
‘* wooded” with ‘*God-head,” Xe. In her earlier poems she 
was rather fond of forcing monosyllables to do the work of dis- 
syllables. This defect, too, she has got over, at least to a con- 
siderable extent. Ina similar manner she has avoided using 
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too many adjectives and participles substantively. Here and 
there we still meet with instances of this kind; but not more 
than are to be found in Paradise Lost, or the Night Thoughts. 
Mrs. Browning has too much good sense to correct herself, even 
at the eleventh hour. Most of her peculiar forms of expression 
have been borrowed from the Greek and Latin—chiefly from 
the former, which is her favorite language. The Greeks made 
more use of the participle than any other people. Not only 
did they use it where we use the infinitive mood of the verb, 
and many other forms, but also where we use the conjunctions, 
because, and, since, although, &c. They had a similar ha bit 
of using the adjective without its substantive; and Mrs. 
Browning thought she might do something similar in English. 
Hence it is that we find such expressions in her poems as 
* falling from our created,” “ chanting down the golden,” 
the full sense of your mortal,” &e. But she has learned by 
this time that what is both graceful and harmonious as well as 
lucid, in Greek, may be stiff and obscure in English, and she 
acts accordingly. Some of her rhymes are still bad. Thus; 
in the poem entitled Italy and the World, in her last book, 
she makes the article ‘*a” rhyme with “ Modena,” ‘ food” 
with “good,” “amber” with “ remember,” &c. But could all 
the defects in her various poems be put into the balances 
against her beauties, they would weigh little more than the 
chalf placed against the wheat. That she can please the eye 
and charm the ear, when she wishes to do so, as well as soften 
the heart and fill it with sympathy, no stronger proof need be 
adduced than the following stanzas, with which we close our 
extracts, and take our leave of one of the greatest en- 
chantresses of the age: 


“COWPER'S GRAVE. 


“It is a place where poets crowned 
May feel the heart's decaying— 

It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 
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Yet let the grief and humbleness 
As low as silence languish ; 

Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


“O poets! from a maniac’s tongue 

Was poured the deathless singing ! 

O Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging ! 

O men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling. 


‘And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story— 
Ilow discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory ; 
And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds 
And wand’ring lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face, 
3ecause so broken-hearted. 


= 


He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet's high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise 
sy wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken ! 


“ With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him ; 
With meekness that is gratefulness, 
On God, whose heaven hath won him. 
Who suffered once the madness-cloud 
Toward his love to blind him; 
But gently led the blind along, 
Where breath and bird could find him ; 


And wrought within his shattered brain 
Such quick poetic senses 

As hills have language for, and stars 
Harmonious influences ! 


[June, 
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The pulse of dew upon the grass 
Ilis own did calmly number: 
And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 


“The very world, by God’s constraint, 

From falsehood’s chill removing, 

Its women and its men became 
Beside him true and loving! 

And timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share his home-caresses, 

Uplooking in his human eyes, 
With sylvan tendernesses. 


“ But while in darkness he remained, 

Unconscious of the guiding, 

And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing ; 

Ile testified this solemn truth, 
Though frenzy desolated— 

Nor man nor nature satisfy 
Whom only God created.” 





Arr. VIIL.—1. La Question Italienne, Eteudes duo Comte 
Cuartes Catinecit, ancien Chef d’Etat, Major de l’Armée 
Anglo-Sicilienne sous Lord William Bentinek. Brusselles 
et Leipsig, 1859. 

2. Confidential Correspondence of Napoleon Bonaparte 
with his Brother Joseph. London: 1855. 

3. Toscano e Austria. Florence: 1859. 

4. Remarks madein several Visits, from the year 1816 to 
1854, by Lord Broughton, G. C. B. Two volumes; 
London: 1859 

5. L’Empereur Napoléon IIT. et Italie, Paris: 1859. 

No country of modern Europe has so checkered a history as 

Italy. Jt is nothing new for her to be in trouble. From the 

fall of the Roman empire to the present she has seldom been 

otherwise for any lengthened period. It is sad to contemplate 
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how many cruel masters she has had to obey, from the begin- 
ning of the fifth to the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
how many scenes of blood her beautiful valleys have witnessed, 
from the time of Alarie to that of Radetzky. When we 
glance at the terrible ordeals throngh which the country has 
passed century after century, it seems as if Providence had or- 
dained that the Italians should be punished for the sins of the 
ancient Romans. The latter allowed but few nations to escape 
their yoke; while there are few whose yoke the former have 
not been foreed to bear. Yet it is the habit to speak of restor- 
ing Italian independence, as if the domination of the stranger 
had existed but a few brief years, and was the exception, not 
the rule, 

The rule of Austria is sufficiently bad; but worse has been 
felt by Italy. This it is well to remember in considering the 
present condition and prospects of the country; for we can 
best judge of the futare by the past. Supposing Austria were 
entirely expelled from the country to-morrow, is there no dan- 
ger that another oppressor would take her place? or is there 
any likelihood that the Italian people would one day like to 
have her back again ? Few would reply to this in the aflirma- 
tive; yet Italy has changed her mind more than once in a 
similar manner. She soon grew tired of Napoleon, after she 
had first implored him to become her ruler. This is particu- 
jarly true of Lombardy, the province recently annexed to Sar- 
dinia,. The people sent petition after petition to the conqueror, 
begging that he would permit himself to be crowned king of 
Italy ; nor were the Genoese backward in following their ex- 
ample. For nearly a year he affected to reject the proposals of 
all. Finally he permitted himself, as it were, to be persuaded : 
* ] will realize your wish,” he says in his reply to the repre- 
sentatives of the Italian Republic, ** T will unite you to my 
great people. It will be to me a new means for rendering more 
effective the protection I have always loved to grant you. My 
people will receive you with pleasure. They know that in all 
cireumstances you have assisted their arms with friendship, and 
have supported them with all your means.. They find be- 
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sides with your ports an increase of maritime power which is 
necessary to them to sustain their lawful right against the op- 
pressors of the sea.” 

Fora time his rule was popular, The extensive public 
works he inaugurated rendered him a favorite with the work- 
ing classes. All ranks were pleased with the renovating eflects of 
his policy on trade and commerce ; but it was soon found that 
what was gained in one way was lost in another. The Italian 
government had to enter into a treaty, by which it was bound 
to take part in all the wars of France. Not only were the peo- 
ple liable to be seized upon any day and forced into the army, 
but they were continually burdened with requisitions. There 
was thus an incessant drain on the blood and treasure of the 
nation. Napoleon and his generals vied with each other in 
their efforts to raise as much money as possible; and the for- 
mer was jealous of the latter, because they seemed more suceess- 
ful than himself in procuring the gold. General Massena, he 
openly accused with having stolen six millions four hundred 
thousand franes, chiefly in Venice ; and he was often angry 
with his brother Joseph, beeause the latter had some consej n- 
tious scruples against robbery. Naples without Sicily ought 
to give you one hundred million franes (20,000,000). Naples 
is richer than Vienna, and not so exhausted. Milan, when | 
entered it, had not a farthing.” 

All Italy felt grateful to the French Republic, when it un- 
dertook toexpel the Austrians, although she had previously en- 
joyed peace for half a century. Among the thoughtful there were 
those who believed that sympathy with the oppressed was not 
the only motive of the Directory, in sending an invading army 
beyond the Alps. It will be remembered that Austria was a 
declared enemy of France at the time, and she had already be- 
gun to concentrate her forces on the Rhine. — Italy was the 
peint where she was most vulnerable ; and there was no_ bet- 
ter means of saving France from invasion than to send a large 
French army into Lombardy—especially an army that would 
not remain long inactive. ‘The campaign of 1795, convinced 


Austria that it was in vain for her to attempt invading France. 
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As well might Francis Joseph have tried to do so after the bat- 
tles of Magenta and Villafranca. This the Directory under- 
stood very well; at least it was understood by Napeleon Bona- 
parte, who sent Marshal Marmont to Paris from the scene of 
strife, to proclaim the prodigies that had been performed. In a 
ormal harangue which the latter made in delivering his mes- 
sage, he stated that his countrymen had taken forty-nine stands 
of colors, two hundred and eighty pieces of cannon, made for- 
ty-seven thousand prisoners, besides destroying three whole 
armies. Nor was there much if any exaggeration in this. Dur- 
ing one year no fewer than eighty-four engagements were 
fought by the French in Italy, nineteen of which were pitched 
battles, in every one of which they were victorious. At the 
close of the second campaign, they had no fewer than one hun. 
dred thousand prisoners, and they had driven the fifth Austrian 
army out of the country. Thus far the Italians regarded the 
French as true deliverers ; and they were enthusiastic accord- 
ingly, in manifesting their gratitude. But when called upon 
to pay for the work done, in hard cash, and at no cheap rate, 
they soon began to see that they had merely changed masters, 
and it had become a question with many whether, after all, the 
new were much if anything better than the old. In a_proela- 
mation issued by General Bonaparte, May 19, 1796, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: 

‘To assure the march of the troops, provisions are necessary, 
which they cannot receive from France, from which they are separa- 


ted; they ought to tind, then, these in Lombardy, where they are ma- 


king their conquests. ‘The rights of war give them security for ob- 
tainining them, and friendship ought to be eager to offer them.  * 
* * . 


Twenty millions of French money are imposed as a con- 
tribution for this purpose. The division will be made among the dif- 
erent provinces. The terms of payment, which admit of the least 
possible delay, will be fixed by particular instruction. Jt és certainly 

a moderate contribution Jor so fertile a country, particularly when they ve- 

Jlect upon the advantages which must result from it.” 

Regarding this as a specimen, it was quite moderate compared 
to the exactions to which the Romans were subjected by the same 
deliverers. Thus, individuals supposed to be possessed of from 
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three to six thousand crowns a year, were taxed to the extent 
of one third the whole amount; those who had an annual in- 
come of from six to ten thousand, had to pay two thirds of it 
for the same purpose; and such as were so fortunate as to have 
a revenue of ten thousand, had to give the whole amount. Not 
content with levying foreed loans on all classes, the liberators 
not only plundered the churches, but in many districts, espe- 
cially in the States of the Church, they tore open the graves in the 
cemeteries in order to convert the leaden coffins into bullets. 
Although the Romans did not like the government of the Pope— 
at least there were many, if not the majority of them, who re- 
garded it as a bad syste m—they did not like to sce the head of 
the Church insulted, especially by a people who had declared 
Christianity abolished in theirowncountry. The French gene. 
tals, upon the other hand, allowed few opportunities to pass with- 
out expressing such opinions on the subject as they knew would 
be agreeable to the Directory. It was with this view that Mar- 
shal Marmont, in giving an account of the number of stands of 
colors taken from the enemies of France, said that “ there were 
two which he held in little value, as they had only been taken 
from the troops of the Pope, an enemy quite unworthy of their 
notice.” 

Bonaparte himself was in the habit of speaking in similar 
terms, though much more cautiously than his generals. It trans- 
pired in time that his contempt was by no means confined to 
the papal troops, or to the modern Romans-—but that he entertain- 
ed a similar feeling toward the Italian people in general. Some 
letters of his to the Prince Eugéne, and to his brother Joseph, 
which fell into the hands of Italians, left little doubt on this 
point ; though the documents in questions were officially de- 
clared at the time to be forgeries. But the ** Confidential Cor- 
respondence ” with Joseph, published when all was over, show 
that, whether they were genuine or not, the opinions which they 
entertained were those of their alleged author. In one of his 
letters he addresses his brother as follows: “I cannot believe 
it, thongh I have perceived for some time a sort of coalition be 
tween the Courts of Naples and Rome, and even Florence. J¢ 
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is the alliance of the rats against the cat.” We learn yet 
more from this than that Napoleon did not highly esteem the 
Italians—it tends to show that pretty soon they began to grow 
tired of his rule. When Joseph speaks of establishing a na- 
tional guard, Napoleon writes: ‘ Your fifty thousand nation- 
al guards would all hate the French; and if Italy were to raise 
the ery drive the ‘ barbarians beyond the Alps,’ all your army 
would abandon you.” ‘This is as much as could have been 
said of the Italians in relation to the Austrians, when the latter 
have been most odious; yet it is strictly true. Lord Brough- 
ton, referring to the same feeling in one of the books which 
forms the text of our article, observes: 


“Tt is well known, and no danger can result from the promulgation 
of the fuet, that, for some time previous to the downfall of Napoleon, a 
widely extended conspiracy had been formed in his Italian provinces, 
having for its object the long-desired unattainable independence of the 
Italian peninsula. The secret, if so it may be called, was in the 
breasts of no less than four thousand individua's, calling themselves 
freemasons, and communicating by the masonic signs in use, not in 
France but in England. These persons, although for ordinary pur- 
poses they acted with all the freemasons of Italy, yet for special 
political objects were governed by rules and conducted by chiefs 


known only to themselves.”’* 


It is beyond question that the people of Lombardy—those 
Italians who had longest served both masters, were but a short 
time under French domination, when they were not only will- 
ing but anxious to have the Austrians back. We do not, in. 
deed. mention this as to their eredit; nor do we regard it in 
anv such light. However much the French are to blame for 
the spoliations alluded to above, their rule has ever been much 
milder, and much more favorable to liberty and civilization, 
than that of the Austrians. Whatever excesses the former 
have committed in Italy, they have not, like the latter, whipped 
delicate women in the open streets; but what we say of the 


* Broughton’s Italy, vol. i., p. 126, et seq. 
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preference of the people of Lombardy is not the less true on 
this account. Indeed, they seem to have always been rather 
partial to the Germans, especially their princes. Beranger II. 
did not wait for the Germans to invade Italy ; nor do they seem 
to have had any intention of doing so in his time. He offered 
his kingdom to Otho the Great, who readily accepted the boon ; 
and Hallam tells us that ‘ Most of the Lombard princes ac- 
quiesced, without apparent repugnance, in the new German 
government, which was conducted by Otho with munch pru- 
dence and vigor, and occasionally with severity. The citizens 
of Lombardy were still better satisfied with a change that 
insured a more tranquil and regular administration, than they 
had ever experienced under preceding kings.” The latter had 
just the same reason, or at least thought they had, for wishing 
to exchange the French for the Austrians, in the time of the 
first Napoleon ; and that the fact was understood by Francis 
the First is evident from his conduct during the last two years 
of his enemy’s rule. ‘ The Austrians advanced,” says Lord 
Broughton, “ with the assurance that they came to liberate 
the Lombards from a foreign yoke, &c. Not one of the cham- 
pions contending for the honor of imposing a master on this 
unhappy country, omitted the usual ceremony of promising 
better days of freedom and happiness. The Austrian general, 
Nugent, and his English partisans, disembarked at the mouth 
of the Po, and overran Romagna, and before they were re- 
pulsed by the French general Grenier, near Parma, had time 
to declare themselves ‘ disinterested liberators.’ 

What is strange, is, not that the Austrians should represent 
themselves as liberators, but that those whom they had so long 
oppressed should believe them. Ditlerent reasons are assigned 
for this. Some will have it that it is because the people of 
Lombardy are of Teutonic origin; but this would not account 
for it. Though the Lombards, when they came into northern 
Italy from Germany, on the invitation of Narses, were enabled 
to give their name to the part of the country in which they 
settled, they were by no means so numerous as to cflect any 
radical change in the Italian population. In this respect they 
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may be compared to the Franks, who, in a similar manner 
gave their name to France, but there is no trace now of either 
race, ‘The people of Lombardy are as much Italian as those 
of France are Gallic. Indeed, there is no part of Italy where 
the inhabitants possess more national feeling than in Lombardy. 
Even the Venetians are not more patriotic than the Milanese, 
as the many heroic struggles of the latter, as well as the 
former, abundantly prove. 

What seems nearest. the truth, is that religion had more to 
do with the hatred contracted against the French than even 
their spoliations. It is well known that it is not those who 
live nearest to the Pope that are most attached to the Ca- 
tholic religion. The Milanese have always been better Catho- 
lies than the modern Romans. ‘The former felt much more 
shocked than the latter when the Christian religion was abol- 
ished in France, and much more offended at the insults given 
to the Pope. We have an interesting proof of this ina numer- 
ously signed petition, presented by the Milanese to General 
Bonaparte, begging that the attacks made on the Catholic 
religion by order or at the suggestion of the Directory, should 
not be obtruded on the Italian people, for it had been the habit 
for some time to print in Paris, in the Italian language, in the 
form of tracts, the worst speeches made by the popular orators 
against Christianity, especially against the Pope and his pre- 
tensions to a divine mission. M. La Reveiliere wrote a pam- 
plilet on the subject, intended chiefly to influence the Italians, 
but it did much more harm than good to the cause sought to 
be sustained by it. Tts style is not unlike that of L’ Empereur 
Napoleon III. et Ultaly; but the tone of the two treatises is 
very different. The new is much less offensive than the old— 
much more moderate in its language, as the following brief 
extract from the latter will show: 

“Tt [the papacy] was a government supported by the credulity of 
nations, the fanaticism of priests, and the interested support of 
thrones. It contradicted in practice all the maxims it professed in 
theory. It is a disgrace to the Christian name, and destroyed the 


spirit of the gospel by hypocritically pretending that its kingdom was 
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not of this world, and yet aspiring to universal monarchy ; that when 
delivered from persecution and re-established in its authority, it had 
invariably basely returned the favors it had received ; that it bestowed 
the grossest adulation upon princes who had been guilty of hideous 
murders, and massacred thousands of their people; that it absolved 
subjects from their allegiance, patronized treason, threw kingdoms 
into confusion, and deluged them with blood; that no country had 
suffered more than France from a tyrannical and pretended theocracy, 
or had been treated with viler indignity; that it was Rome that had 
sanctioned the Sicilian vespers—that originated the civil wars of the 
League, that fomented the most bitter and acrimonious disputes on 
the most contemptible of subjects, and that all these feuds, alterea- 
tions, and disasters, arose from the influence of a foreign priest, who 
styled himself the common father of the faithful.” 


Napoleon learned a useful Jesson from the effect of language 
like this not only on the Italians but on Catholies generally. 
He was in favor of respecting the religious seruples of all for- 
ever after; and one of his best speeches before the Directory 
was one which he delivered soon after this, in favor of tolera- 
tion. ‘Theneeforward he was a devout Catholic among Catho- 
lies; in Protestant Germany he was a Lutheran or Calvinist, 
according to the company he happened to be in; nay, when he 
went to Egypt he had no difliceulty in acting the part of a 
pious Mameluke. He had sense enough to see that it was 
only the Parisians who had cast off the Christian religion, 
and that the majority even there were still Catholies at heart, 
It had always been his opinion that some system of religion 
Was necessary as a means of governing the masses, and hence 
it was that he re-estabhshed Catholicism in France; but his 
mistake was that he could attack the Pope as a temporal 
sovereign, Without wounding the religious seruples of the 
Catholic people. This he often spoke of during his exile ; and 
there is no doubt but his experience on the subject has had 
cousideravle intluence on the conduct of Napoleon IL. in rela- 
ion to the same question.* It will be remembered that the 


The following extract would show by itself that Napoleon IIT. wouid not be 
ly to arrest the P ype as was Napoleon I.; but whether re ligious motives 
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present Pope, in his reply to the pamphlet, the title of which 
is given at the head of our article, and which is supposed to 
have been written by Louis Napoleon, took occasion to remind 
the French government that it did not thrive very well even 
with the first Napoleon to interfere with the authority of the 
Holy Father, If all this has had any effect in causing Napo- 
leon ILI. to hesitate before depriving the Pope of his temporal 
power, it is not because he is in the least superstitious, but 
simply because he is not quite sure as to what might be the 
political consequences of taking so important a step. During 
his campaign in Italy he had no difficulty in observing that 
the people of Lombardy still entertained serious scruples 
against any violent interference with the papal government ; 
and he is far too shrewd to incur the hatred of a people who in 
their proneness to revolution are so like the French. Besides, 
he has the lessons of his uncle to profit by. ‘ I always sus- 
pected the Milanese,” said Napoleon in St. Helena. ‘ They 
would often jest about the Catholic religion, but they did not 
like others who did so. As soldiers they admired the French ; 
but they hated them as infidels. I tried for seven years to 
remove this prejudice. It was no use; so that I was but little 
surprised when | heard what had taken place at Milan when 
it was found that fortune was no longer on my side.” 

No sooner was it known that he had fallen than the people 
rushed with one accord into the streets, rending the air with 
cries of ** Down with the tyrant!” Placards were soon posted 
in all parts of the city, inscribed with the motto “ Patria e 
Independenza, non Eugenio, non Viceré, non Francesi.” The 
senate had to meet immediately, and the first paper submitted 
to its consideration was one which commenced thus: ‘ Spain 








would have anything to do with his hesitation may well be doubted— 
* Aujourd’hui, comme il y a onze ans on ne peut concervoir qu'une ligne dont le 
centre serait &4 Rome et dont le Pape aurait la préesédence. L'preséance de 
tome sur les autres villes de la Peninsula est consacré par le temps, par la 
glorie, par l'admiration et la picte de tous les peuples. La presédence du Pape 
resulte de son titre de pontife; il represente la souverainté eterneile de Dieu, 
etce caractere auguste permet aux plus grands rots dé s’incliner devant lui. Ce 


n'est pas un maitre; c'est un pere.” (p. 59.) 
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and Germany have thrown off the yoke of the French. Italy 
must imitate them,” Xe. The populace were not content 
with mere denunciations and threats. They determined on a 
bloody vengeance. Fortunately, most of the government 
functionaries managed to escape. None of the French officials 
were to be had. Thus disappointed, they proceeded to the 
residence of Signor Prina, one of the Italian ministers of the 
Prince Eugene. He tried in vain to expostulate with them. 
They literally tore the clothes from his person, and then threw 
him out of a window. Though terribly mangled by the fall, 
the unfortunate man crawled to an ale-house, but only to be 
dragged again into the streets, and beaten to death with clubs 
and umbrellas. . 

Hundreds of Frenchmen would have been slaughtered in a 
similar manner had they not been put on their guard by some 
of the more respectable citizens, who had got an intimation of 
what was to ke done, and who dreaded something like a repe- 
tition of the Sicilian Vespers; which, we may remark in pas- 
sing, ought to be forever a lesson to Frenchmen in Italy. This 
terrible event may also be adduced in proof of the fact, that 
however much the French may be liked for a while by the 
Italians, it is not the less true that in time they become the 
object of a more deadly hatred than has ever been shown to- 
ward the Austrians. It is indeed common enough in Italy to 
stab or shoot an Austrian when he is least apprehensive of dan- 
ger; but jealousy is much more frequently the cause than any 
political motive. It is characteristic of the Austrians to be 
too ready to insult Italian ladies ; and if they have sometimes 
to pay the penalty with their lives they have only themselves 
to blame; they cannot in justice blame the Italians fer pro- 
tecting the honor of their wives and daughters. But against 
no other people who have ever ruled in Italy, has such impla- 
cable animosity been evinced as that which led to the terrible 
retribution known as the Sicilian Vespers. 

As intimated at the beginning of this article, Italy has _fall- 
en a prey to almost every conquering tribe that has appeared 
in Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire; the Visigoths 
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scarcely left a city of any note in the whole Italian peninsula 
without plundering; the Huns subsequently did nearly the 
same. The proudest of the Roman patricians—ladies of the 
first rank as well as gentlemen—were forced to beg for bread 
at the doors of the Goths, who robbed them of all they had. 
Nor did Italy fare much better at the hands of the Lombards. 
Besides these, the Normans, the Spaniards, and the Saracens, 
have in turn subjected more or less of the country to their 
yoke ; but it is only the French alone of whom a general mas- 
sacre has been attempted and executed. During the last two 
years of Napoleon’s rule in Italy the French were often taunt- 
ingly reminded of Charles of Anjou, tyrant of the 'T'wo Sicilies ; 
he who had been the cause ef the Sicilian Vespers, the 
butchery of 8,000 French, without regard to age, sex, or condi- 
tion. How deep-rooted and cruel must have been the hatred 
of the people when they spared the life of only one Frenchman 
in the whole island. Ie was saved because he was an honest 
and upright man; but so hated was the race to which he be- 
longed, that even he was forced to leave the country. Nor was 
it without much provocation that all this was done, though 
nothing could justify such a frightful massacre—one in whieh 
the innocent must have suflered with the guilty. 

And if we follow the Freneh into other parts of Italy, we 
shall find that they have succeeded little better in securing the 
confidence and cood will of the people. The Neapolitans have 
never liked them, but have always shown a disposition to get 
rid of them as soon as possible. We need not go farther back 
for an example than the time of Charles VILL, of Franee. He 
had little ditheulty in conquering Naples with a formidable ar- 
my; but he had scarcely returned to Paris after having, as he 
thought, made everything safe in the conquered country, than 
his garrisons were expelled or taken, and many of his. foll 


lonitowe- 


ers put to death—the people alinost unanimously preferring th 
Spanish rule. If his suecessors made similar attempts, and 


lithe ena, 


sometimes succeeded for a time, they were expelled in 


or were the cause of such seenes as those of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers. Nor was Napoleon much more welcome than those who 
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had come before him. The people were not able to resist the 
well disciplined armies of France. They did not want Joseph 
to be their king; but they were forced to accept him. Anx- 
ious as he always was to please and serve them, they never 
liked him. This he knew, and being a conscientious man, he 
was glad to abdicate in favor of Joachim Murat, who, it is well 
known, had no better success, and was finally shot like a 
traitor. 

And what is the experience of Sardinia in reference to the 
same people? [f we only look at the events of the last two or 
three years the reply will be that it is eminently favorable. 

3ut it is well to bear in mind that the Sardinians have not al- 
ways been the allies of the French and the enemies of the Aus- 
trians. ‘The case has been reversed more than onee. When 
Bonaparte first crossed the Alps he was as much opposed by 
the Piedmontese as by the Austrians. Both the latter fought side 
by side as friends and allies against the enemies of the Diree- 
tory. The Piedmontese beeame friends to the French only when 
they found they were unable, even with the assistanes of the 
Austrians, to resist them as enemies. ‘Chey deserted their al- 
lies in the hope of being favored by the liberators. But it was 
in vain they urged their claims both on the Direetory and on 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Their king was forced to surrender Sa- 
voy and Nice as the first fruits of the new alliance ; in short, 
he was completely despoiled of all power—reduced to the con- 
dition of a vassal; and the people deeply sympathized with 
him in his humiliation. In proportion as Bonaparte was sue- 
cessful in his Italian campaigns he was more and more exact- 
ing toward Sardinia. The position of the king was little bet- 
ter than that of a French commissary agent. The kingdom 
of which he was the nominal head was made the line of 
march for the French troops He was duly notified from time 
to time of their approach, and directed to have everything ready 
for their reception. One indignity was succeeded by another, 
until weary of being a prisoner in his own capital, he was in- 
dueed to surrender the whole of his continental territories, in- 


cluding the ancient patrimony of his ancestors, and retire to 
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the island of Sardinia. Such were the events which Victor 
Emanuel had to look back to when he engaged in the late war 
against Austria, assisted by France ; and he too, if he has ac~ 
quired Lombardy has had to cede Savoy. True, we are told 
he has done so willingly—that no threats or other means have 
been used to secure his compliance ; which, if true, only shows 
after all that the gallant Savoyards, who have fought so often 
and so bravely for his ancestors, can form but a low estimate 
either of his filial devotion or patriotism. 

In view of these facts it is not strange that Austria is not so 
uneasy as might be supposed for the loss of Lombardy. She 
lost the same province more than once before, and got it hack 
again with little expense of either blood or treasure. Those 
who talk most on the subject forget that the Emperor Francis, 
far from wishing to resume his control over Lombardy, when it 
was ollered to him by the congress of Vienna, objected to it on 
various grounds, and only accepted the Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom when strongly urged to do so by the other great pow- 
ers, especially by England. What the latter wanted was to pre- 
vent northern Italy from falling into the hands of France. 
Austria understood this very well, and she was aware also that 
as long as she retafned any part of Italy she would be always 
in danger of being dragged into a French war. 

There is no evidence that her views on this subject have un. 
dergone any material change in recent years. Amid the dilli- 
culties which occurred in 1849, she showed plainly enough by 
her conduct that she did not set a very high value on her Ital- 
ian possessions. While she taxed all her resources to retain 
Hungary, she gave the Italians full time to establish their in- 
dependence before sending a single army beyond the Alps. 
This indifference was not merely apparent. ‘There is suilicient 
evidence that it was real, and that had the cabinet of Vienna 
received any encouragement from England, there would have 
been no necessity for the recent war. A project had already 
been drawn up by the Austrian minister of foreign affairs, the 
design of which was to prove to the other principal powers of 
Europe that it was best to leave the Italians to themselves. 
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This document has since been published ; first in France, and 
then throughout continental Europe. It did not see the light 
in England until about two years ago; although a draft of it 
was sent to Lord Palmerston before any other foreign minister 
had seen it save Lord Ponsonby, who was then the British em- 
bassador at Vienna. The cabinet of St. James did not wish it 
should be publicly known that while England was loud in the 
expression of her sympathy for the “ Italian patriots,” she was 
at the same time urging Austria to send her troops to crush 
their hopes. As a reply to an argument of this kind on the 
part of Lord Ponsonby, who merely acted in accordance with 
his instructions from headquarters, the ** project” referred to goes 
onto say: ‘ Even if we gained the victory, what would be the 
result for Austria? The possession of some impoverished prov- 
inces, incapable for many years of reimbursing the expenses 
of the military occupation necessary to keep them in subjec- 
tion; the weakening of the Austrian monarchy (in all ques- 
tions relating to France and Russia), by the necessity of keep- 
ing an army of 100,000 men in the Lombardo-Venetian King- 
dom, in order to guard the provinces of the Tyrol, the Lytterol, 
and Carniole, against the attacks of external and internal foes : 
and thence, politically, financially, militarily, and above all, 
morally, a diminution of real strength, a complication of inter- 
ests, and a struggle sometimes concealed, sometimes open, but 
never ceasing, against a nation of more than twenty millions of 
men, united by the same language, the same religion, and the 
same hopes.” Finally, however, the Austrian government. re- 
solved to suppress the revolutionary movements which had 
already taken place at Milanand Venice, but when information 
was received from London to the effect that the French were pre- 
paring to cross the Alps, the Austrian minister wrote to Lord Pal- 
merston, that if they should do so his government would neither 
oppose their entranee nor their march, but would “ allow those 
who summoned them to try once more their domination. The 
Italians,” he added, sareastically, ‘* have accumulated some 
money since 1814; perhaps they want to get rid of it now.” 
The course of Austria during the late war was perfectly con- 
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sistent with the views of her best statesmen in 1849. If she 
sent an army across the Alps in 1859, it was not to contend 
with France in defence of Ler Italian provinces, but simply 
with the view of bringing Sardinia to terms. Hence it was 
that as soon as the French arrived on the frontiers of Piedmont the 
Austrians withdrew to Lombardy. Every other event that 
took place, until the war was so abruptly and unexpectedly con- 
cluded by the treaty of Villafranea, was in accordance with the 
same policy ; although the public was surprised, first, beeause the 
Austrians did not strike a decisive blow in Piedmont before the 
French had time to arrive, then because they rapidly retreated 
and evinced a disposition to avoid the enemy, and finally, be- 
cause Francis Joseph so readily consented to put an end to the 
war Without making any attempt to restore the lost prestige 
of his army. 

That the French are as much superior to the Austrians, in 
the field of battle, as they are in the race of civilization, is not 
to be denied. — Single-handed, the latter are utterly unable to 
carry on a successful war with the former. This has been 
often proved, and periaps never more conclusively than at 
Magenta and Villafranea. It has been sai!, therefore, that the 
conduct of the Austrians, from the day they retreated from 
Piedmont until Le tubardy was surrendered was actuated 


by any other motive; but the manner in 


more by fear than 
Which they fought at each battle would fully exeulpate them 
from the charge of cowardice, even if there was nothing known 
of their previous character. 

The emperor Leopold I. was one of the first to oppose the 
French Revolution. He joined in several coalitions with that 
view, and although continually losing, in spite of his allies, 
neither he nor his armies showed any fear of the French. The 
tiliances he had formed, and the battles he had fought against 
France, from 1792 to 1797, cost Austria northern Italy, Flan- 
ders, Belgium, and Holland, and all the left bank of the Rhine. 
In these five years the French furnished ample proof of heir 
military superiority, but no proof that the Austrians were not 
also brave. Hlad they been otherwise, the defeats they sutlered 
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in the first war would have kept them inactive for at least a 
“din such a manner that they 


decade, exci | t they were assal 
could not avoid fighting. But they entered on the second 
war, in 1799, joined by the British and Russians, as * eager 
for the fray” as if they had been vietorious only two years 
previously, instead of having been worsted in every battle. 
Again, in 1505, they were equally willing to enter the field. 
This third war cost Austria one hundred thousand square miles 
of territory, and more than three millions of subjects. The 
fourth war ended still more disastrously, costing Austria three 
millions and a half of subjects, and what was more humilia- 
ting still, if such were possible, the emperor Francis was forced 
to cive his daughter to the conqueror, as a tre | hy lo the ene my 
who had twice taken his capital, and wantonly blown up its 
fortifications-—the work of nearly halfa century. 
When it is berne in mind that it was her Italian possessions 
that brought the greater part, if not the whole, of 1 
fortunes on Austria. it can be the more easily believed that it 
was po afleetation at all on her part, either in IS1L5 or IS 49, 
to say that she was rather tired of her Italian domination. — It 


= |? } 
it site 


is ¢ qu lly true that at one tim , as well as the ether, t! 
. ae 


ians could easily have east off her yoke if they only made a 
r¢ ally earnest effort to do so, A much smatler section of the 
Italians were able, more than onee, to expel the French when 
their domination became hateful to them; and surely those 
who could expel the French could expel the Austrians. We 
see, then, that the question asked at the beginning of our ar- 
ticle is by no means an absurd one—namely : whether, if 
the Austrians were driven out of Italy, there was any proba- 
bility that the Italians would ever wish them to return? If 
left to themselves, no doubt they would not: but ecrtain it is 
that the French would, sooner or later, take their place as 
masters, and if they have not creatly changed sinee the time 
ot Napoleon, we have seen already how short a time it would 
take them to beeome as odicus to th sul ct peopic as ever 
any liasters Were. 


Por nearly fourteen hundred years the question has been 
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with most of the Italian States, not, how shall we govern our- 
selves? but, who shall we have to govern us? We do not 
mean that the Italians, more than other people, prefer to be 
governed by strangers, but the result is virtually the same, 
since their conduct is such as to encourage other nations to 
make war on each other for the privilege of oppressing them. 

True, even modern Italy has not always owned a foreign 
domination. If she has in turn borne the yoke of the Span- 
iards, the Normans, the French, and the Germans, causing all 
to fight about her, like so many beasts of prey, she has also 
had her native governments, such as the republics of Venice 
and Florence, Genoa and Pisa—-two, at least, of which are 
among the most famous in history. As for that of Venice, it 
was once the greatest power in Europe, and the Venetian 
people were the most enlightened in the world, the most pol- 
ished in their manners, and the most devoted to the arts and 
sciences. In the middle of the fifteenth century, the territo- 
ries of the Republie extended from the Adriatic to the rive? 
Adda, and from the Po to the Alps, and included the cities of 
Padua, Verona, Bassano, Bressia, Crena, Bergamo, and ‘Triuli. 
When Constantinople was taken by the crusaders, in 1204, 
principally by Venetian valor, the greater part of the city and 
its territory were added to the dominions of Venice ; soon after 
she obtained possession of most of the islands of the Archipel- 
ago, Candia, and the Ionian group, and subsequently of the 
beautiful island of Cyprus. ‘The Republie was, for centuries, 
equally powerful by sea and land. Its naval superiority, es- 
pecially, was everywhere acknowledged—just as universally 
as was that of England in 1812, before the navies of France 
and the United States became so large and powerful as they 
are now; and hence the origin and meaning of the great an- 
nual festival called the Marriage of the Adriatic, which only 
ended with the republic itself. 

But Venice was great in evil as well as in good. Her gov- 
ernment, though called a republic, was an oligarchy of the 
worst kind. I’ew despotisms have been more oppressive. It 
is doubtful whether a more odious secret conclave ever existed 
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than the celebrated Council of Ten, with its troops of spies 
and informers, and its Lion’s Mouth, to receive the statements 
of all who, without revealing their own names or motives, 
wished to ruin their fellow-citizens. Frequeitly the vietims 
did not know that they were even accused, or that there was 
any charge against them, until seized upon by the seeret po- 
lice and east into a dungeon, where no friend could ever see 
them, or into the Adriatic, to sink never to rise, according as 
the secret Council adjudged them to deserve one fate or the 
other. The conduct of the republic toward its dependencies 
was still more cruel. There was scarcely a city within its 
reach on which it did not make war, with motives little more 
honorable than the love of plunder, jealousy,and revenge. Genoa, 
Pisa, and Milan, were in turn attacked, again and again, and as 
much as possible despoiled. Could Nero and all the imperial 
tyrants of pagan Rome have sat in council together, for the 
purpose of framing such a code as would be best ealeulated to 
oppress those who had the misfortune to be in their power, 
they could hardly have conceived anything worse than is em- 
bodied in the statutes of the Venetian republic. Indeed, many 
of the “ articles” of these statutes are so revolting, that it seems 
almost impossible to believe that they did not emanate from 
demons, rather than from men; so that, terrible as are the de- 
nunciations of the poet, we can hardly deny, after all, that 
he has truth and right on his side when he says :* 


“ Mourn not for Venice ; though her fall 
Be awful, as if Ocean’s wave 
Swept o’er her, she deserves it all, 
And justice triumphs o’er. 
Thus perish every king and state 
That ran the guilty race she ran, 
Strong but in ill, and only great 


By outrage against God and man.” 


* * * * * 











* Moore. 
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“ Vanished are all her pomps, ‘tis true, 

But mourn them not—for vanished too 

(Thanks to that Power who, soon or late, 

Ilurls to the dust the guilty great) 

Are all the outrage, falsehood, fraud, 
The chains, the rapine, and the } lood, 

That filled each spot at home, abroad, 
Where the Republic's standard stood.” 

If both the poet and the historian have exaggerated the 
fanits of the Venetian Republic—if upon the whole its influ. 
enee was good—if it was better for the Venetians than the 
domination of the stranger—if, in a word, after having flour- 
ished for ages, and filled the world with its fame. it oueht not 


to have been overthrown—France. not Austria, is to blame. 


The latter was long in Italy before Napoleon’s time, but she 
made no eflort to erush the republic of Veniee. Did he do so 
because it was oppressive and bad, or beeanse he thought its 


overthrow would redound to the elory of Franee? If in the 


rmier case (and that he was right in his estimate of its char- 
acter), then what are we to say of the people who permitted if 


to exist so long. and who, most probably, would have continued 


since to obey its laws? Car 


we have any lively hope that 
they would do Letter in the future ? 

The Republie of Florenee was also great in its day ; but no 
government could be more dilferent from that of Veniee. The 
nobles, as we have seen, had all the power in the latter; 
Whereas in the former, the very fact of their being nobles ex- 
eluded them from all share in the government. And if they 
pressed their claims, they were banished, or cist into prison. 
Of the number thus expelled, was Dante, who, in consequence, 


had to spend most of his life in exile and poverty, wandering 


tbout from one eity and country to another, The Guelfs and 
Ghibellines were the two great parties of the state ; and it is 
worthy of remark that both were founded by Germans. There 
was little that could be ealled patriotic in the principles of 
either. Indeed they were little better than the faetions of two 
rivals: the Ghibellines espousing the eanse of the German em- 


peror—the Guelfs, that of the Pope. But though all Floren- 
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tines speaking the same language, believing in the same reli- 
gion, and glorying in a common ancestry, no two alien races 
could have been actuated by more implacable hatred to each 
other. Not only those who resided in the country, but also 
those who had city residences, found it necessary to surround 
their dwellings with fortifications, to protect themselves from 
the antagonistic party. The Ghibellines were the first to 
do this; their example was soon followed, however, by the 
Guells. But no preeautions were suilicient to prevent strife 
and bloodshed. The publie festivals seldom ended without 
scenes of horror. ‘Thus for more than two centuries there was 
almost constant civil war. ‘The Guells ealled themselves the 
liberal party, but while in power they were little if anything 
less tyrannical than the Ghibellines. They were attached to 
the cause of the Pope, not, however, because he was the head of 
Church, but beeause they regarded him as the protector of 
their rights against the encroachments of the German em- 
peror, 

Not content with fighting almost constantly among them- 
selves, the Florentines were equally distinguished for their 
wars with their neighbors, espeeially with the citizens of Pisa. 
Having no seaport of their own, and at the same time feeling 
jealous of the maritime supremacy of the Pisans, they hired 
Genoese ships, in order that they might turn the seale in their 
own favor. Feeling that her little fleet was not suitlicient to 


protect her, Pisa tried to save herself by placing a large chain 
across the harbor; bet in vain. The city was captured, and 
a fragment of the chain, which was broken during the conflict, 
may be seen at this day suspended as a trophy in one of the 
public squares of Vlorence. 

What is remarkable is that, amid all their strife, the Floren- 
tines could find time to cultivate the elegant and useful arts so 
extensively and successfully as they have done. The city that 
produced a Dante, an Angelo, a Galileo, and a Machiavel, 
eould not have been otherwise than great. But we have still 
more conclusive evidence of the taste and culture of the peo- 


ple. ‘Lhe seulptures and paintings by native artists which 
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adorn their churches, academies, libraries, and private resi- 
dences, are the finest in the world; not to mention the cele. 
brated Accademia della Crusca, to whose fostering care the 
beautiful language of Italy owes so much. What other city 
in the world can boast such munificent patrons of the aris and 
sciences as the Medici family? especially Cosmo, whose con- 
tributions toward educational, scientific, and charitable pur- 
poses, amounted to a sum equal to six millions of dollars ? 

It may be that the faults of Florence, too, have been exag- 
gerated ; though her own most distinguished citizens have 
given their testimony against her. Again and again her crimes 
are denounced by Dante, in his great Poem, as calling to Heav- 
en for vengeance. If we believe one half of what is laid to her 
charge by Florentines, we must admit that even the domina- 
tion of Austria could hardly have been worse than that of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines. How ean this be accounted for? It 
will not do to say that the people were too superstitious for 
self-government ; too much under the control of the Pope and 
the priesthood. History bears out no such pretension; but, on 
the contrary, it fully exeulpates them from the charge. In 
proof of this, we need only refer to their conduct in reference 
to the conspiracy against their benefactors, the Medici. The 
Payzi, another wealthy and influential Florentine family, had 
long sought to get the government into their own hands. Pope 
Sixtus V. did all he could to influence the people in their fa- 
vor, but all the efforts of himself and his clergy were in vain. 
It is alleged that he finally took part in the conspiracy alluded 
to, aided by the Archbishop of Pisa. Be this as it may, it was 
in the cathedral of Florence the conspirators attempted to carry 
out their plot, pouncing like tigers upon their intended victims 
during the celebration of mass, April 20, 1478. Lorenzo, the 
head of the family, whom it was most desirable to get rid of, 
defended himself so vigorously that he escaped with a few 
slight wounds, while his brother, Giulio, was murdered on the 
spot. Did the people act then as if they were priest-ridden ? 
Let their conduct answer the question. All that need be said 
on this point is, that they tore the assassins to pieces, and 
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hanged the archbishop from a window in the public square. It 
is more than probable that they would have treated the Pope 
himself in a similar manner if they had had him in their power, 
and could have proved him guilty. As it was, they set his 
spiritual power at defiance. All he could do, was to excom- 
municate them; and this was done. But what cared they? 
Yet all the time they were good Catholics. They respected 
and reverenced the head of the Church as such, but as a tem- 
poral sovereign, they treated him as they would have treated 
any other prince of equal power. And when he saw that, 
while as religious as any other people, they were not to be 
frightened by the thunders of the Vatican, he was soon glad to 
withdraw the sentence of excommunication. 

The Florentine republic came to an end, however, without 
any foreign intervention. The chief magistrate was permit- 
ted to assume the title of prince, and in 1569 Cosino de Medi- 
ci was formally declared Grand Duke of Tuscany. Nearly a 
century after it became an appendage to the German empire; 
not, however, by conquest. But on the extinction of the Me- 
dici family, the grand ducal crown was conferred on the Duke 
of Lorraine, who, soon after, became Emperor of Germany. 
Thus the Florentines were permitted for centuries to manage 
their own aflairs. None of the great Powers undertook to 
overthrow their government or subject them totheir yoke. But 
they gradually madea yoke for themselves ; so that in the middle 
ofthe sixteenth century the government was almost as despotic 
as that of the Ottomanempire. Yet the Florentines did not want 
the French, when they came to “liberate” them with the rest, 
in Bonaparte’s time. They did not like the Grand Duke : they 
did not like Austria; but they doubted whether they would 
have any reason to like the French anything better. Their objec- 
tions availed them nothing, however as they were not able to 
resist the victorious armies of Napoleon. After centuries, they 
found themselves a conquered people at last ; their city having 
been twice taken—first in 1794, and again in 1799. Bona- 
parte offered them liberty at the cannon’s mouth. He told 


them that he came to rescue them from the hated Austrians, 
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and make them freemen once more. But how did he do it ? 
He erected the dukedom into a kingdom, giving it the name of 
Etruria, and conferring the erown on the Duke of Parma. The 
new king proved to be unskilfal in levying large suins of money 
on his subjects; being, therefore, unfit to reign over ‘a liber- 
ated people,” the conqueror offered the erown to his own broth- 
er, Lucien, who liked and esteemed the Florentines too much 
to become their oppressor. It is said that when told that Flor- 
ence was taken, he wept like a child, and entreated his brother 
to spare her priceless treasures of art. ‘ At least,’’ said he, 
‘make an exception in favor of the modern Athens.” This 
was in allusion to the stipulations almost invariably made by 
Bonaparte in Italy, relative to the surrender of the best statues 
and paintings, so that they might serve as trophies to adorn the 
galleries of Versailles and the Louvre. If the liberty so os- 
tentatiously offered had even been real, would it not have been 
dearly purchased if it cost nothing more than those matchless 
speciinens of art, which were the admiration of Europe ? Well 
might the Vlorentines say, ** Bad as the Austrians are, they 
have never attempted to rob us of our chefs Caurre.” lt was 
dificult to believe that the chief of the most enlightened na- 
tion in Christendom would be guilty of such Vandalism; but 


“tT 


the faets are too well attested. anv of the works ef the vreat 


masters thus plundered, have never been returned ; but may be 
seen at this day in the palaces of St. Cloud, the Tuileries, and 
the Louvre. But if we did not possess this conclusive proof, 
there is sufficient in the conqueror’s letters to his brother Jo- 


h to show that the ** stipul itions”’ allnded to were perlect- 


ly consistent with his ideas of right and wrong. What wei 
he Florentines, and their traditions ef a giorious past to him, 
more than the Calabrians and their traditions 7 and in writing 
to his brother Joseph, in reference to the disaileetion of th 
's the following advice—an advice almost too 
rocious to be translated: ‘Je ne pardonne rien ; faites pas- 
Ser pal les armes au moins six cents re voltés, futles briler l 
marsous, treat des pre relp uv de ch tye vill et di. fribur ~ 
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leurs biens d Carmee. Livrez au sac denz ou trois bourgades 
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de plus manvaise conduite ; cela servira d’example, et rendre 
aux soldats la joi et envie de s’agiter.” None of Napoleon's 
generals deemed fit to wear a crown, whatever their faults were 
in other respects, would undertake to govern Florence after this 
fashion ; so that the new kingdom had to be united to the 
French empire, of which it continued to be an appendage un- 
til the fall of the emperor. 

In Naples, the Germans have had little todo; less than any 
other dominant people in Europe ; yet need wesay that Naples 
has had political misfortanes enough; nor has she got over 
them vet. We have seen already the light in which the Nea- 
politans regarded their French liberators; not only in the time 
of Napoleon, but at different periods previously. Although 
they did not massacre them toa man, like the Sicilians, they 
did quite sutlicient on each oceasion to show how cordially they 
hated them. The Neapolitans have given proof of no more 
aptitude for self-government than their neighbors and kins- 
men, but rather less than any of them. Even when Masa- 
nicllo liberated them, in 1647, from the yoke of the Span- 
iards, he was murdered for his pains, and the Spanish domina- 
tion became more oppressive than ever. In our own day, it is 
a Spanish dynasty that rules Naples—a branch of the Bourbon 
family. Austria, in her worst days, has hardly oppressed her 
Italian subjects more eruelly than the Neapolitans have been 
by the late king Ferdinand ; nor are they much better off un- 
der the government of his son. Yet there has been no insur- 
rection worthy of the name—no really earnest and united ef- 
fort to seeure independence. ‘The Neapolitan dungeons have 
heeome a by-word throughout Europe. 


The spy system 
exists in Its most odious form. 


Those suspeeted of political of- 
fences are put to the torture, to compel them to testify against 
themselves; and the people continue to submit to all. As for 
the attempts at insurrection, made from time to time, they 
are the work of foreigners rather than of natives. 

There are those who find that the Neapolitans, as well as 
other Italians owe their misfortunes chictly, if not wholly, to 
their blind submission to the church of Rome. They are, we 
VOL. L.=-NO. I. 15 
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are told, too superstitious ; but those who think that this is 
the cause of their being misgoverned, are more superstitious 
than they, and more narrow-minded. They are like the quack 
doctors who with one nostrum would cure all the diseases that 
flesh is heir to. The Neapolitans are not fanatics. They have 
often proved that they know how to make a distinction between 
spiritual and temporal power, even though both be combined 
in one person. One illustrative instance will be suilicient for 
our purpose. Thus, in 1053, one of the Norman princes ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to Pope Leo 1X. His Holiness find- 
ing that his spiritual power was insuflicient to enforce obedience 
to his political mandates, deciared war. He marched against 
the enemy with all the troops he could muster, though it is 
but justice to him to say that he did not intend to fight. He 
thought that rather than attack his army the disafleeted would 
yield to his terms. But the Norman sovereign treated him in 
this respect as he would any other invader; and although nine 
tenths of the army of the former were Neapolitans, the papal 
troops were soon defeated and put to flight. ‘The victors, hav- 
ing thus done their duty as citizens and soldiers, then threw 
themselves upon their knees to the Pope, and implored his par- 
don as the head of the Church. He had more sense than to 
refuse them. ‘The conduct of themselves and their prince 
only made him esteem both all the more ; and in proof of his 
sincerity, he conferred the sovereignty of Naples and all its 
territories on the very man who had thus chastised him for 
going to war without any just cause for doing so. 

If we turn to the States of the Church, we shall find that 
the grievances, complaints, and misfortunes of the people, are 
pretty much the same as those of the Venetians, the Floren- 
tines, the Neapolitans, ete. In short, it seems to make little 
difference whether the Italians are governed by Austrians, by 
French, by Spaniards, or by their own countrymen—whether 
their government is a republic, a monarchy, or a theocracy : 
they are almost equally unhappy under all. And in no ease 
are their grievances of recent date. The papal government is 
spoken of like the rest, as if it were a novelty; whereas, in 
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point of fact, it is one of the most ancient in Europe. Nor is 
it anything new with the Romans to be dissatisfied with the 
government of the Pope. Throughout the middle ages they 
were opposed to it. During the twelfth century they expelled 
several popes, the same as any other spirited people would ex- 
pel a sovereign who had forfeited their confidence or sought to 
oppress them. Lucius II. having died of wounds received in a 
popular tumult, a government was formed which was vested 
in fifty-six senators, annually chosen by the people. But the 
senators, often as they were changed, soon became as obnox- 
ious as the popes, so that the papal system was restored after 
an interval of fifty years. Another republican government was 
established by Rienzi; but it was only of still briefer duration 
—-Rienzi, like Masaniello, having been assassinated. ‘There 
was yet another sort of republic, under magistrates called the 
bannerets, but it was no more successful in satisfying the peo- 
ple than any previous system of which they had a trial. The 
result was, that they implored Gregory XI. to remove from 
Avignon to Rome, promising that they would never again 
attempt to overthrow the papal authority. The popes, like 
other sovereigns, have sometimes been popular and sometimes 
unpopular. Paul IV. had a narrow eseape from being killed 
for his tyranny. As soon as he died the people broke open the 
prisons and liberated numerous prisoners. When Bonaparte 
invaded Italy he felt the same solicitude for the Romans that 
he did for the Florentines, the Neapolitans, ete. His only wish 
was, he assured them, to make them free and happy. ‘They 
thanked him, but wished to have nv» more to do with hin. 
The Pope first determined on resistance, but he soon found it 
would be no use. Like most of the other Italian princes who 
had any hope of favor, he agreed to a treaty which, among its 
other stipulations, pfovided for the surrender to the French of 
the finest paintings and statues which the Eternal City con- 
tained. ‘That the Romans had no sympathy for their so-called 
liberators was sulliciently evident from their conduct. They 
made no effort to conceal their indignation against the intru- 
ders, whom they regarded much more as enemies than friends. 
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Henee the popular tumult, during which the French seeretary 
of legation was killed, and which afforded a pretext for arrest- 
ing the Pope and putting an end to his government. 

This the people could have done themselves had they been 
so disposed ; and they would have done it, had they thought it 
would contribute to their welfare. Nor have we any reason 
to believe that they are more priest-ridden or superstitious now 
than they were then. Pius IX. was quite popular in the begin- 
ning of his reign, but after two or three years he became unpop- 
ular—so much so that in 1848 he was expelled, as several of 
his predecessors had been before, or as any temporal prince 
would have been under similar circumstances. In the time 
of the first Napoleon, the Romans did not want to get rid of 
their sovereign—then he was taken from them; in 1548 it 
was the reverse, they did wish to get rid of Pius IX., and they 
carried their wish into execution ; but for this very reason he 
was foreed back upon them by Napoleon III., who has kept 
him hedged in ever since by French troops, lest he might be 
again turned about his business ! 

If, then, the Romans have grievances to complain of, it is 
clear that it is not because they are superstitious. The truth 
is, that no people are less so. The chief complaint of the 
Pope against them is, that they lack piety. Nor is the charge 
altogether unfounded. <A certain carelessness and levity, in 
regard to matters spiritual, are characteristic of the Italians, 
although they observe the external forms of religion as much 
as any people. In nothing do they resemble their ancestors 
more than this. No complaint was more common against the 
ancient Romans than their want of reverence for the gods. 
Almost all the Roman poets and orators reproach them with 
this. For example, one of the finest odes of Horace is that 
which attributes the calamities of Italy to the people’s con- 
tempt for religion,* the same as the Pope does at the present 


day. 


*« Dij multa nevleeti dedernnt 


Hesperiv mala luctuose.”—(Lib. iii., Ode vi.) 
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The candid reader, who has accompanied us thus far in our 
sketch, will readily acknowledge that the Italian question, so- 
called, is much more complicated than thousands who talk 
about it are apt to think. We are certainly no admirers of the 
Austrians or their domination, and we prefer Protestantism to 
Catholicism, the same as we prefer the French to the Aus- 
trians ; but there is a difference between having a preference 
on certain grounds, and laying the blame of everything that 
happens on those whose general conduct does not please us. 
Austria has sins enough to answer for, so, perhaps, has the 
Church of Rome; but neither, nor both together, are responsi- 
ble for all the political calamities that have befallen the Ital- 
ians. It is only national prejudice or bigotry that finds no 
redeeming quality in either. Even Austria does not always 
play the tyrant in or out of Italy ; and in her worst days she has 
seldom forced her subjects into exile by overloading them with 
taxes ; nor do we find that many die of starvation under her 
rule. In a similar manner, it may be said that if the church 
of Rome has sometimes retarded intellectual progress, it is not 
the less true that modern civilization is vastly indebted to her. 
The most eminent Protestant writers have willingly borne tes- 
timony to this—such, for example, as Guizot and Macaulay. 
‘*The benevolent spirit,” says the latter, *‘ of the Christian 
morality is undoubtedly adverse to the distinctions of caste ; 
but to the church of Rome such distinctions are peculiarly 
odivus, for they are incompatible with other distinetions which 
are essential to her system. She ascribes to every priest a 
mysterious dignity, which entitles him to the reverence of 
every layman; and she does not consider any man as disqual- 
ified, by reason of his nation or his family, for the priesthood. 
Her doetrines coneerning the sacerdotal character, however 
erroneous they may be, have repeatedly mitigated some of the 
worst evils which ean aflilict society. That superstition cannot 
be regarded as unmixedly noxious which, in regions cursed by 
the tyranny of race, creates an aristocracy altogether indepen- 
dent of race, inverts the relation between the oppressor and the 
oppressed, and compels the hereditary master to kneel before 
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the spiritual tribunal of the hereditary bondsman. ‘To this 
day, in some countries where negro slavery exists, popery ap- 
pears in advantageous contrast with other forms of Christianity. 
It is notorious that the antipathy between the European and 
African races is by no means so strong at Rio Janeiro as at 
Washington. In our own country this peculiarity of the Ro- 
man Catholic system produced, during the middle ages, many 
salutary effects. It is true that, shortly after the battle of 
Hastings, Saxon prelates and abbots were violently deposed) 
and that ecclesiastical adventurers from the continent were 
intruded by hundreds into lucrative benefices. Yet, even 
then, pious divines of Norman blood raised their voices 
against such a violation of the constitution of the Church, 
refused to accept riches from the hands of the conqueror, 
and charged him, on the peril of his soul, not lo forget that 
the vanquished islanders were his fellow-Christians.” 

But the Catholic religion and the papal government are dif- 
ferent things. It is not our business to find any fault with the 
former, nor have we any disposition to do so. But with the 
latter it is diflerent. ‘This is too enlightened an age for the 
theocratic system ; the sooner it is done away with the better. 
‘The same may be said of Austria and her system. At the 
same time it may well be doubted, whether, if both the papal 
government and the domination of Austria were put an end to 
to-morrow, the Italians would not still have grievances to re- 
dress, and oppressors to get rid of, even though the Sicilian 
insurrection, concerning which the English journals have just 
brought us such hopeful accounts, should prove entirely sue- 


cessful. 
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Art. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
LEXICOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE. 


An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noau Werster, 
LL. D.; revised and enlarged by Cuauncey A. Goopricn. Springfield, 
Mass.: George & Charles Merriam, 1860. 

We had intended to institute a careful comparison, in our present num- 
ber between the two great American dictionaries of the English language ; 
but as both did not reach us in time, we can now do little more than glance 
at the new features of “ Webster.” That these are valuable, especially the 
pictorial illustrations, no one can deny. We like the latter all the better 
for being apart by themselves. Books intended for children should, by all 
means, have them side by side with the words they are designed to illus- 
trate; but works of reference are different. It must be remembered that 
many use the latter who seldom if ever need to look at any illustration. 
Why obtrude it on such? Is it not much better to place it with others of 
its kind, where it may easily be found if required ? If we take up an introduc - 
tory treatise on mensuration, trigonometry, architecture, ete., it is more than 
probable that we shall find the illustrations incorporated with the text; but 
the reverse is true of a treatise that is elaborate and exhaustive. Sup- 
posing the student should wish to profit by all the illustrations as soon as 
possible, can he not do so much easier, if all are together in groups, than 
if he had to search for them through fifteen hundred quarto pages? 

We do not. however, attach much importance to the difference. There 
is sufficient in Webster that is important without it; more, in our estima- 
tion, than in any other Dictionary of the English language. Not that we 
have ever regarded the work as faultless; the erities who expect perfec- 
tion in the dictionary of a living language, or indeed in any other human 
production, are not those whose opinions are of most value, but those who 
find it much easier to talk than to think. When Mr. Thrale asked Dr- 
Johnson to give a new edition of his Dictionary, *‘ because,” said he, “ there 
are four or five gross faults ;’’ “ Alas! sir,’ replied the author, ‘‘ there are 
four or five hundred faults /’ Tn a similar manner Sehneider’s Greek Dic- 
tionary had long been regarded as nearly perfect. It was the most reliable 
lexicographieal authority in Germany. Some, indeed, thought that, like 
Johnson's, it had perhaps four or five errors, but a casual examination of it 
by Passow, satisfied that eminent philologist that it eould be vastly im- 
proved. He writes to Voss on the subject himself, from Weimar, as fol- 
lows: “I have just got through with a trifling affair in Latin. Some time 
ago, Beck, of Leipsic, requested me to contribute an article to the volume 


of his Transactions of the Leipsie Philological Society, which will come 
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out at the Easter fair. While I was hesitating as to what I should send 
him, it occurred to me that ever since I came here, about three years ago, 
| had been interlining my copy of Schneider's lexicon with words and sig- 
nifications which were here and there wanting, corrections, idioms, and the 
like. As Ahlwart had written a programme, entitled a Supplement to 
Schneider’s Lexicon, I resolved to examine and see whether I had col- 
lected any materials of importance, and, to my surprise I found, under the 
letter Alpha alone, about one hundred words, which were entirely wanting in 
Schiueider! They were mostly from the best writers, such as Homer, 
Hesiod, Pindar, .Mschylus, Herodotus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Thueyd- 
ides, and Demosthenes ; some of them were from Nonnus, Julius Pollux, 
Tryphiodorus, Athenwus, Stobwus, the Anthology,” ete. 

There are a tew words, probably half a dozen, which we never spell ac- 
cording to Webster. Assuming that we are right in this, what of it?) The 
greatest writers and most accomplished scholars often spell the same words 
differently at different times. This is true of all living languages, and of 
none more than of our own. The orthography, in any two English reigns, 


however brief, is seldom found the same ; in time the alteration becomes 


so great that one can hardly identify, in one book, a word that he is per- 
fectly familiar with in another. 

But can the same be said of definitions or derivations 2? A horse was the 
same kind of quadruped in the time of the good King Alfred that it is to- 
day ; so was a cow, or a goat. Hunger and cold produced the same sen- 
sations, in the time of Leonidas, which they do now. Derivation is equally 
unchangable. If, for example, it be true to-day that we derive the word 
physie from the Greek grown, it was equally true hundreds of years ago, 
when it was first used in our language. And itis in definition and in deriva- 
tion that Webster is admitted, on all hands, to excel most—declared by 
the best judges to be without a rival. Puffendorf does not exaggerate much 
when he says that “The first and highest philosophy is that which delivers 
accurate and comprehensive definitions of things.’ An equally learned 
authority* says of derivation: ** How useful to ethie science, and indeed to 
knowledge in general, a grammatical disquisition into the etymology and 
meaning of words was esteemed by the chief and ablest philosophers, may 
be seen by consulting Plato, in his Cratylus, Xenophen’s Memorabilia,” 
ete. No writer of eminence, ancient or modern, has pretended that th 


addition or omission of a letter in a few words is of much importance, As 


Horace tells us,} the words themselves may perish, as the works of men + 


* Harris, author of Hermes. 


+ ———_——** Mortualia facta perilunt, 
Nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivas, 
Multa renascentur que jam cecidére ; cadentque 


uw nune sunt in honore yocabula,” ete. 
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they may become obsolete and again revive, but the things or the ideas they 

represent are always the same. 

The “ Introduction” to Webster’s Dictionary is, we believe, not new ; 
but, let it be new or old, it embodies a larger amount of linguistic 
knowledge, and exhibits more profound and accurate scholarship than any 
other disquisition of equal extent with which we are aequainted. The 
table of synonyms is elaborate and full—evidently the work of a scholar 
of the first rank—one familiar with the nicest shades of meaning—and we 
regard it as the best of the new additions, not excepting even the illustra- 
lions. 

The New American Cyclopedia: A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
edited by Georce Riptey and Cuartes A. Dana. Vol. LX., Hayne 
—Jersey City. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. L860. 

We are aware that it is a serious matter to approach this work with 
any other language that that of eulogy and admiration. A few, indeed, 
have ventured to hint that it is not all which it is represented to be, but 
dearly have they paid for their rashness. First, they are assailed by a cer- 
tain morning journal as if they had committed some crime too atrocious to 
be forgiven in this world ; and all who want “complimentary copies” of the 
work, or desire to be immortalized in its pages, are expected to follow suit 
To be foreed to run the gauntlet in this way, all that is necessary is to 
attempt a criticism. This is called an *‘ attack,” and it must follow that 
the party making it has been actuated by the most diabolical motives. For 
this it is not suificient to abuse him in the official journal and its satellites, 
and accordingly private letters are sent to him, threatening him with ven- 
geance and ruin. But we are not of those who ean be thus frightened, or 
deterred from denying that brass is gold. At the same time, we will * at- 
taek” nobody. No word meant to be discourteous or offensive will escape 
our pen in the few observations which we are about to make on * The 
New Cyclopadia.”’ 

That the work contains good articles, far be it from us to deny. There 
are those who have contributed to its pages whose papers would do honor 
to any publication, and whose learning and talents we hold in as high esti- 
mation as any one. But what writers of this class are induced to furnish 
forms but a small proportion of the matter of the whole. Fer one article 
that may be read with profit and pleasure, or that may be referred to as an 
authority, there are at least twenty that have not even the negative recom- 
mendation of being written in correct English. Nor are bad grammar and 
slang by any means the worst faults of the latter. It is but rarely that we 
find either their facts or their dates correctly stated, but calculated to mis- 
lead rather than to guide. Yet we must not blame the editors. It may be 
doubted whether any two men could have done better with the resources at 
their command. They cannot be expected to make brick without straw. 


lt Diderot and Alembert, Ephraim Chambers and Dr. Rees, or Sir David 
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Brewster and Prof. Napier, could have been in their place, they could 
hardly have procured sufficient of the right sort of matter for a Cyclopedia, 
at the rate of two dollars per octavo page, in small type and double column 
—that is, about one cent anda half, or three fourths of a penny, a line. We 
all know, that if men capable of writing what is worth reading, contribute 
at this rate, they must have some stronger motive than the amount of cash 
they would receive at the end of the month or quarter for any given number 
of lines or pages. This will, perhaps, account for the number of persons that 
have been so suddenly made illustrious in the New Cyclopidia, and it may 
also throw some light on the process by which certain manufacturing compa- 
nies have, inan equally mysterious manner, placed themselves above all 
rivals, so as to serve as models forever after to all who are in search of 
“ veneral knowledge.”* It would be somewhat amusing, if not instructive, to 
glance over the nine volumes now published, and see how many scores of 
persons have been made famous in this way. But on the present occasion we 
must confine ourselves to the last issue. In this alone there is quite a formi- 
dable array of living celebrities. We forbear, however, to give the names of 
any. If they have written articles either for the work or in praise of it, they 
have a right to be requited in one shape or other. It is their own affair 
if they prefer a eulogy ona thing that does not exist—that is, their genius. 
Nor are they to blame for employing their friends to get up suck eulogy for 
them, even if they have not an opportunity of reciprocating on the princi- 
ple—* You tickle me, and I tickle you.” 

The manner in which the whole business of immortalizing is done in the 
New Cyclopedia is very simple. Nearly all the “ notices’? have more thana 
fumily resemblance: indeed, they are as much alike, in the main, as leases 
given by one landlord to different tenants, nothing being necessary, in one 
form more than another, than to fill up the blanks with dates and names. 
First we are told the vear, day, and place, when and where the great man 
was born, and who and what were his parents. He was pretty sure to evince 
yreat precocious talent. Then he was graduated at this or that college, the 
date of which event is carefully given. Everybody was prepared for the 
honor thus conferred, for its recipient had long previously attracted the atten- 
tion both of his fellow-students and of the professors, either by his poetry 
or prose. In short, it was evident to the whole neighborhood that he was 
aman of genius. A Fourth of July oration, delivered soon after at a ecer- 
tain village, placed this beyond dispute ; or, if there were any so skeptical 
as to doubt still, they were made ashamed of their stupidity by a wonder- 
fully brilliant paper which he read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
tis reputation, both for genius and learning, being now established, the 
next event is a visit to Kurope. Here he sees more, and makes wiser and 


sharper observations than anybody else. He writes long letters, which are 


* For example, see articles on Iron, and kindred subjects 
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published in the journal of his native village, and pronounced the best ever 
written ; or he gets up essays on his return, which are printed for private 
circulation ; or, better than all, he publishes a book in poetry or prose, of 
which an enormous number of copies have been sold. ‘Two or three such 
eulogies might be exeused in a work of several volumes, but when they are 
to be found in dozens in almost every volume, they cease to have any 
value. 

As for the articles on the arts, sciences, languages, &c., and the biogra- 
phies of the mighty dead, there is little trouble with them. All that is 
necessary is to abbreviate and transpose those in other cyclopwedias, dic- 
tionaries, &e. Sometimes, indeed, very little transposition is made. Whole 
passages are merely transcribed, and what is added had often been better 
omitted. One writer takes charge of the Henrys (kings) of England, 
another of the Henrys of France. The former has some curious reflec- 
tions on each of his heroes. The tender manner, for example, in which he 
speaks of the mode in which Henry VIII. rid himself of his wives, according 
as he got tired of them, or formed new “ affinities,” will doubtless interest 
many. In winding up, he says: ** Henry’s reign has often been called a tyran- 
ny, but such it was nol, so far as the mass of the people was concerned, as he 
had, more than once, to yield to the bold expression of the popular will.” 
(p. 94.) Aceording to this logic, the government of Nero has also been 
“ often” misrepresented, for he, too, had “ to vield to the bold expression 
of the popular will.” The person who writes about Hindostan does very 
well as long as he has only to make some alterations and omissions in the 
article on the same subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica; but when he 
comes to make reflections of his own, we see at once that he is somewhat 
out of his sphere. He disposes of Oude as follows: * In 1856, the king- 
dom of Oude, which had for some years been tn a state of confusion, was 
annexed to the British dominions, on the ground of its extreme and sean- 
dalous mis-government.” This is followed by another piece of information 
given in the same style: “ The next important event in the history of Hin- 
dostan was one which had attracted the universal attention of mankind, in all 
quarters of the globe, and forms, unquestionably, the most impressive inci- 
dent in the annals of British India, from the commencement to the present 
time: we mean, the great sepoy revolt.” (p. 180.) Yes, verily that event 
was an “impressive incident!” On the next page we are told that—* As 
soon as the revolt broke out the British made strong efforts to suppress it ; 
but the resources of treachery, the paucity of European troops, and the 
absence of means of transport, gave the rebels an immense advantage.” A 
singular combination, truly! If we come nearer home, we shall find that the 
information is given pretty much the same as that about India. Let us turn, 
for example, to the article on Ireland. After filling some eight or nine 
pages with names and figuree, making here and there a philosophical reflec- 
tion, the writer sums up thus; “ Ireland has produced some of the most 
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successful statesmen, orators, poets, and warriors of the United Kingdom, as 
Burke, Sheridan, Castlereagh, Goldsmith, Moore, and Wellington.” Burke 
and Sheridan—especially the latter—were successful in dying with not 
sufficient to bury them. Castlereagh was successful in selling his country 
and in putting an end to his own existence. If the same writer were 
enlightening us on the subject of England, he would doubtless describe Mil- 
ton, too, as being “ successful’’—suecessful in having his immortal poem 
rejected by several publishers—successful in losing his sight! In similar 
style we are told, in the last sentence, that “ Many of the most accomplished 
women who have adorned English society were Irish by birth; and, as a 
peculiar trait of the national character, it must be mentioned that the women 
of Ireland, howsoever poor or oppressed, are as noted for their virtue as for 
their piety.” It is all right enough to praise the Irish women for their 
virtue ; but is virtue ** peculiar” tothem? Is not the same trait to be found 
among the women of other countries—the women of America, for example? 
We had intended to point out some curiosities in the biographical depart 
ment, which are somewhat different from those occurring in the notices of 
celebrities still in the flesh; but we now find that we must postpone doing 
so. In turning a leaf before closing the book, and our remarks upon it, our 
eye falls upon the following: “* Herbert, Henry William, an American 
author, of English birth, born in London, April,” &e. The faet that he 
was born in London would seem to make it sufficiently plain that he was of 
English birth, especially when taken in connection with the additional fact 
which is stated in regard to his father, &c. Should the remaining volumes 
exhibit any improvement, it will afford us pleasure to point it out. In the 
meantime, we wish no attention to be given to what we have said, further 


than it is found to be correct. 


A Diet vary of Latin Synonyme ‘fi r the Use of Schools and Private Stu 
dents, with a complex index. By Louis Ramshow. From the German. 
By Francis Lieper, LL.D.  12mo, pp. 475. Philadelphia; KE. I. 

Butler & Co., 1860. 

We are glad to perceive that works of this kind begin to be appreciated 
in America That before us is well ealeulated to stimulate the in- 
dustry of the student. There is nothing that puzzles the beginner more 
than to have to search out every word in a lexicon, and find that the 
definition of any particular term, which applies correctly enough in 
one place, does not apply at all in another. Many have been so much dis- 
couraged by this, as to abandon the study of the language in despair. If, 
for example, we turn to the .neid of Virgil, we shall find that there is 
searcely a word of any importance which is not used in at leasta half 
dozen different senses. Thus, pectus, the first we happen to cast our eye 
upon, is in one place used to signify the breast, chest, or bosom; in another, 


the stomach ; in another, the heart; in another, the whole body ; in another, 
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the soul; in another, resolution ; in another, anger, rage, &e., &e. By re- 
ferring to a work like that before us, the different ideas expressed by the 
same word in different situations by the best writers, are scen at a ol ince ; 


and it is interesting as well as instructive to compare them with each other. 
The synonymes are arranged alphabetically in sections, each duly number- 
ed, so as to facilitate reference—the same numbers being given in the in- 
dex in connection with the same words. We transeribe two specimens, 
which are selected for their brev ity—not because there are not many others 


that are much better: 


“29. Apo.escens, Pupes, Epuesvs, Juvents, Peer, [nrans. Adolescens, 
properly a person that is growing up: a person from filteen to thirty years 
of age, generally of the male sex: <Adu/ta virgo Cie. Pubes, matured to 
puberty, with growing beard, from the fourteenth year: Py r priusquam 


pubes esset, Nep. Ephebus, a youth of sixteen years.  Juvenis (ancient ju- 
nis, young), a young man up to forty-five and filty years opp. Senior and 





t 
senex, from the sixtieth year. Puer a boy, to the fifteenth year. Lufirmites 
pu rorum est, fi 4 ritas pur wm, wraritas jam ¢ itfantis aetatis scnectuli- 
maturites, Cie. Puert regit. Liv., princes. Infans,a child which cannot 
yet speak well, up tothe seventh year: Iufaatium puerorum incumabula, 


( ‘ie.’ 


“621. Laxare, Sorvere; Laxus, Pronixus. Lavxare, making loose, 
widening, making more spacious: Arerius vineula emstola lararit, Nep. 
Omne colligatum 


Solvere (solus), treeing, making free, dissolvin lvi po 


ration. 


rs s 
test. Cie., hence, freeing one’s self froma debt, dissolving the obli 


1. e. paying. Laxus (lacere, 6041), loose, e @. arcus, opp. tensus, wide, spa- 
cious, opp. tight, narrow: Male laxus in pede calceus haeret. Mom. Domus 
laviro. Plin. Prolixus, loose, hanging down, e. g. cupillus. Ter., henee 
willing, (not stiff and resisting), vielding, obliging:  Juterest nostra 
Plaucum hoe animo libenti proxcigm Jacere. Cie. * * 

Dr. Ramshow is distinguished both as a practical teacher of the Latin 


language and as a philologist ; and he has availed himself in the present 


work of the labors of Gardin-Dumesnil and Ernesti. In short, he has 
made it the best work of its kind in Germany—the land of scholars, the na- 
tive home of comparative philology ; and we need. hardly add that Dr. Lie- 


ber has given us a faithful translation of the German. 


The Grammar of English Grammars. By Goon Brown. New-York: 

Samuel S. & William Wood. New edition, 1860. 

There is no science less care fully studied than that of Grammar. This 
is particularly true of English Grammar. It is needless tosay that our lan- 
guage suffers from this neglect. Its construction is eminently simple. 
There is little intricacy in the moods or tenses of its verbs: still less in 
the declension of its nouns. Neither its articles nor its adjectives undergo 
any change to express gender or number. The reverse is true in each of 


} } 


these particulars, of almost every other member of the lad 


lo- Muropean fam- 
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ily of languages; yet no people, possessing a rich and extensive literature, 
understand the vernacular more imperfectly than the masses of those who 
speak English. There are different causes for this, which we have not now 
time to examine ; but we may remark, in passing, that one of the principal 
is to be found in the large number of grammars compiled by persons utter- 
ly incompetent for the task. We have before us at this momenta half 
dozen books of this kind, scarcely any two of which agree on any point 
which presents a difficulty to the learner. What is the latter to do in 
such circumstances ? What confidence can he have in one more than an- 
other? Each is represented as faultless by its author, who does not fail 
to give us the additional information that all others have more or less er- 
rors. ence the appropriateness of the title of Mr, Brown’s work. He 
brings a large number of spurious treatises under review ; compares them 
with each other; occasionally inflicts salutary chastisement on their au- 
thors ; separates the wheat from the chatf; finally gives his own views on 
the point under dispute, and sustains them by quotations from various 
standard authors. Ina word, no other writer has treated the subject so 
elaborately ; and the results which he has accomplished are quite equal to 
the enormous amount of intelligent, well-directed industry and labor which 
they have costhim. The new edition has the advantage of a full index, the 
want of which had often been felt, even by those who held the work in 


highest esteem, as one of reference. 


Manual of Classical Literature ; from the German of J. J. Escnensure. 
with Additions. By N. W. Fiske; 8vo, pp. 690. Philadelphia: E 
Cc. & J. Biddle. 

It is an interesting and instructive duty, rather than a laborious task, to 
exami e a work like this. We had expected much from its reputation 
among scholars, and the appearance of the volume raised our expectations 
still higher; yet we can truly say that the vast amount of multifarious in- 
lormation which, on perusal, we have found it to contain, has agreeably 
surprised us—an amount which, admirably digested as it is, would fill six 
volumes of equal size, printed in the ordinary style of historical or bicgraph- 
ical works. ‘This will not seem strange when it is observed that it em- 
braces comprehensive treatises on classical geography and topography ; 
classical chronology ; Greek and Roman mythology ; Greek antiquities ; 
Roman antiquities ; archxology of Greek literature; archeology of Roman 
literature ; archwology of art; history of Greek literature ; history of 
Roman literature. Each subject is carefully and methodically treated. 
The matter is put, according to its importance, in three different kinds of 
type, the largest of which is smaller than that of this notice ; although the 
smallest is abundantly legible for any one whose sight is tolerably good. 
The whole is illustrated with plates, which are among the best we have 
ever seen in similar works, whether published in Europe or America. To 


give an idea of their character, we refer at random to those which repre- 
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sent the following subjects: Plans of Athens and Rome; the Pantheon; 
military weapons; priests and priestesses ; ancient writing, manuscripts, 
and inscriptions; jewels and sculptured gems; tombs and sepulchral re- 
mains, ete., ete. In addition to these, the “ Manual” is accompanied with 
a volume of supplemental plates, and a large map of the world, as known to 
the ancients, each of which, especially the former, is of considerable value, 
by itself, to the classical student. The noblest triumphs of genius, in seul p- 
ture and painting, are well and truthfully represented in the supplemental 
plates; such, for example, as Venus with the Graces ; Adonis expiring in 
the arms of Venus; Proserpine borne off by Pluto ; slaughter of Niobe’s 
children ; Hercules strangling the serpent ; Aurora and the Hours, ete., 
ete. It is a pleasure to recommend such a work. There is no student, no 
literary person, no admirer of the classies, to whom the “ Manual” would 
not prove an inva.uable acquisition. 


BELLES-LETTRES, 


Poems. By Grorce P. Morris, with illustrations by Weir and Darley, en- 
graved by American artists. Sixth edition. New-York: Charles 
Scribner. 1860. 

One of the greatest geniuses of modern times has described poetry as 
“the music of the soul.” Such, undoubtedly, is lyrical poetry. The lan- 
guage of song is that of the heart and of the affections. Hence it is that 
in order to excel in it, genius alone is not sufficient. He who would move 
others to love and friendship, patriotism and philanthropy, must himself be 
actuated by those feelings. No amount of inspiration will supply their 
place. Any of the great lyrical poets may be adduced as evidence of 
this. Pindar, as well as Horace, not to mention Sappho, had a generous 
and affectionate nature. The same is true of Burns, Moore, and Beranger ; 
but of none in a higher degree than of George P. Morris. 

The song-writers of Scotland, Ireland, and France, had each an advan- 
tage over the song-writer of America. The former had tales to tell of 
oppression still existing, and the traditions of a remote past with which to 
intertwine them. Further than the recollections of a glorious struggle, 
which left no regrets and but few resentments, the latter has had neither ; 
and it is needless to say how much easier it is to stir the hearts of the op- 
pressed than those of the free. Yet seattered as the countrymen of Morris 
are over nearly half a continent, his songs are sung by all, and by hundreds 
of thousands who know nothing more about them than that they are a source 
of consolation and delight. Nor is it alone in America they are thus, as it 
were, passed about from eastle to cottage, as a sort of common property, 
equally admired by poor and rich. ‘The best composers of urope have set 
numbers of them to music. They are to be found in the same books with 


those of Moore, Burns, and Ternyson, and are played at the same concerts 
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and in the same aristocratic circles—a distinction hitherto conferred on no 
other effusions of the American muse. 

There are, indeed, three or four other American songs, by nearly as 
many authors, that sometimes find their way into the albums of the high- 
born daughters of Albion, but with, perhaps, the sole exception of * Home, 
Sweet Home,” it is rather “by special favor” than by choice. The charae- 
teristics of Morris’s poetry are, a gentle pathos, tenderness, grace and puri- 
ty. Inall he has written there is not a grovelling idea—not an allusion calcu- 
lated to make virtue blush, or to render vice excusable or attractive. Love 
has no truer interpreter, nor has woman a more sincere admirer, than the au- 
thor of “I have never been False to Thee,” and we search in vain for a warm- 
er or more genuine patriotism than that which finds such eloquent and melo- 
dious utterance in * Um with You Once Again.” “ My Mother’s Bible” is one 
of the finest poems of its kind in the English language. “ When we were Boys 
‘Together is as beautiful and tender a retrospect as we have met with any- 
where. It would be superfluous to transcribe any of these in proof of our 
estimate of their merit. ‘They are as familiar as household words, or, we 
might have said, as * Woodman, Spare that Tree,” to most of our readers. 
But there are other songs of Morris’s not so well known, which have searce- 
ly less claim on our admiration. For example, what a charming trifle is, 
* Tlove the Night.” We remember no gem of the same size in * Lalla 
Rookh’ that is of a purer water: 


*Llove the night when the moon streams bright 


On tlowers that drink the dew, 

W 1 cascades shout as the stars peep out 
From boundless fields of blue. 

But dearer far than moon or star, 
Or tlowers of gaudy hue, 

Or murmuring thrills of mountain rills, 
1 leve, [ love, love—you 

* Liove to stray at the close of day, 
Through groves of liuden-trees, 

Wheao gushing notes from song-birds’ throats 
\ vocal in th r 

I love the night—the glorious night! 
When hearts beat warm and true ; 


But far above the night Lleve, 


I love, I love, love—you 


“Croton Ode” is one of kindred sweetness. One or two stanzas must 


‘rve as a specunen for those who have not seen the whole :— 


‘Gently o'er the rippling water, 
In ber choral-shallop bright, 

Glides the rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter, 
Decked in robes of virgin white 

Nymphs and naiads sweetly smiling 


Urge her bark with pearly hand 
Merrily the sylph beguiling 


From the nooks of fairy land. 
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“Swimming on the snow-curled billow, 
See the river-spirits fair, 
Lay their cheeks as on a pillow, 
With the foam-beads in their hair. 
Thus attended, hither wending, 
Floats the lovely oread now, 
Eden’s arch of promise bending 
Over her translucent brow.” 

The “Bacchanal” is a poem of a different character—a tragedy in minia- 
tme. The fate of Ella, won, betrayed, and then dying of a broken heart, 
in the prime of life, is invested with a deep and melancholy interest. The 
whole poem is too long for our space, though its greatest fault is its brevi- 
ty. We extract such lines as give the most correct idea, not of the touch- 
ing pathos of the whole, but of the lost one’s story, which may be a warn- 
ing to the innocent and unwary. 

“ How soft the honeyed words 

He breathes into her ears! 
The melody of birds, 

The wusic of the spheres! 


* She leaves her father’s cot, 
She turns her from the door— 
That green and holy spot 
Which she will see no more ! 


* They laid her in the ground, 

And Ella was forgot; 
Dead was her father found 

In his deserted cot.” 

Among the more elaborate efforts of our poet is an opera, entitled “ The 
Maid of Saxony.” We are not surprised to learn from the notes that when 
this was first acted some eighteen years ago, at the Park Theatre, it hada 
run of fourteen successive nights. The interest of the piece is well sus- 
tained throughout. There are passages in the second and third acts which 
give evidence of no ordinary dramatic power. ‘The songs and choruses, 
especially the German airs, would almost insure the success of an opera by 
themselves. But it is not among dramatie writers Morris must be ranked 
HLis forte lies in gladdening and consoling the national heart with sweetest 
music. Ina word, he is the people’s laureate—the national song-writer of 


the New World. 


Poems. By Witutam II. Woircomne, M.D. 12mo, pp. 360. New-York 
Mason & Brothers, 1860 

We have a large variety of pieces in this volume, several of which pos- 
sess merit of a high order; while there are few that are not pleasing— 
none that are not readable. Ilad the contents been of a different char- 
acter—such as are most common at the present day—the modest unas- 
suming manner in which they are introduced by the author would have 
disarmed criticism. ‘The most elaborate piece in the book, but by no 
means the best, is a tragedy in two acts, and in blank verse, entitled 

VOL. L—NO, I. 16 
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“ Agathe.” The subject seems to us ill-chosen; but few young poets 
could have handled it with more power than Mr. [foleombe has done. 
Among the effusions which have impressed us most agreeably, are “ Rose- 
bud and Sunbeam,” “The First Flower,’ *‘ The Old Musician,” “ The 
Wild Re-union,” and “ My Little Ned and I.” The two opening stanzas 
of the last are, perhaps, as fair a specimen as we could present in the 
same amount of space, of the quiet pathos, simplicity, and easy versifica- 
tion, which are the principal characteristics of Mr. Holeombe’s poetry : 
** My little playmate *s dead and gone! 
I gave him many a tear! 
A merry little negro boy, 
Just twelve years old this year. 
Alas ! that on my childhood"s heart 
So great a grief should lie ! 
We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned and I! 
** He was my shadow where I went, 
Subservient to my will ; 
But with enduring gentlenezs, 
He made me gentler still. 
We climbed the trees, we bridged the brook, 
We chased the butterfly ; 
We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned and I!” 


The author makes his first appearance as a poet in a most prepossessing 


garb. The volume is elegantly printed on fine, tinted paper, and beauti- 
fully bound, 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays: collected and republi ‘hed by Tuomas 


Carny.e, in 4 vols., 12mo. Boston: Brown & Taggard, 1860. 


Whatever may be the fault of Carlyle’s philosophy and style, it cannot 
be denied that he is an original and subtle thinker. | Nor can any one read 
him without profit. His very faults awaken new ideas. Sometimes, indeed, 
what appears to be profundity in him is obscurity. In his first efforts this 
resulted, partly at least, from affectation. He admired the intellectual 
giants of Germany, and because they seldom care to be lucid as long as 
they can dive deep, he thought he might emulate their example ; and there 
is nothing so odd and laborious but that habit may render it attractive. In 
the beginning of his literary career, it would have been much easier for 
him to have expressed his ideas according to the vernacular idiom than to 
struggle with the long, involved periods of the German; but it may be 
doubted whether he is not more natural now in the latter than he could be 
in the former. He has, however, well earned the privilege of being pecu- 
liar. Wemust remember that he was one of the first to introduce the 
reading publie of England and America to the chefs Cauvre of Germany. 


The fruits of this introduction pervade our literature. ‘They comprise the 
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best thoughts of Goethe, Richter, Tieck, and Schiller. Ought we not to 
be grateful for these? Does not the man who has rendered them current 
amongst us deserve to have his own way, even when it is somewhat outré ? 
Besides, brilliant ideas can be found under the heaviest loads of words, if 
the owner is so capricious as to try to hide them. At all events, there is 
no difficulty in the volumes before us, which any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence cannot master. Although they are the author’s earliest efforts as a 
critic and essayist, they are in many respects his best. They are certainly 
those which are best calculated to give a true idea of his peculiar mode of 
thinking. Embracing as they do a large variety of subjects, they enabl 
us to form a pretty correct opinion of every phase of his character, both as 
a man and a writer; and in proportion as the conclusion we arrive at is 
correct, we must give him credit for deep earnestness of purpose, true b 
nevolence, and generous aspirations. Nor do we merely satis y ou 
curiosity, and feel that we give merit its due in doing so. Our stock of 
knowledge is increased, and our ideas are enlarged at the same time. 
With subjects like those of the “ Critical and Miscellaneous Essays,” a 
man like Carlyle could not be otherwise than instructive and interesting ; 
since he introduces us in turn to Goethe and Johnson, Diderot and Schiller, 
Werner and Madame de Stael, Richter and Mirabeau, Burns and IHeine— 
here giving his views of the Diamond Necklace, there philosophising on 
the Opera: and then, as it were, pausing to entertain us with an agreeable 
fable. ‘The new edition of the “* Essays” will add not a little to their 
popularity in this country. It is undoubtedly the finest we have seen, 
whether English or American. Its nicely tinted paper, clear and elegant 
typography, new portrait, copious index, and binding at once tasteful and 
substantial, leave the author's admirers nothing to be desired. This is all 


Is 
\ 


the more pleasant from the fact that the same publishers announee the 


complete works of Lord Bacon in twelve volumes, in astyle similarly elegant 


ind creditable 


The Pioneers. By James Fesimore Coorer. New-York: W. A 


Townsend & Co. 


The illustrated edition of Cooper, the pu ication of which, in monthly 
volumes, commenced February 1, 1~59, has elicited universal admiration 
Some seventeen volumes of the series have now been issued in uniform size, 
each embellished with two beautiful steel engravings, and twelve sketches on 
vood, all designed by Darley,and the former executed by such artists as 
Delnonee, Burt, Girsh, Phillibrown, Andrews and Schoif; the latter by Orr, 
Roberts, Whitney, &e. The whole, we perceive, will comprise thirty-two 


umes, containing five hundred illustrations: and every other feature of 
the new edition is ally worthy of the great American novelist. The 





umount of capital involved in an enterprise of such magnitude must neces- 


be large ; but it is pleasant to know that it is safely if not profitably 


1 
sarily | 
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invested. We believe there are few readers of standard fiction in any 
part of the country, who have the means, that are not numbered among 
the subscribers to the “ Illustrated Cooper.” It would be strange, indeed, 
were it otherwise. No American writer is more intensely national than 
Cooper. In Europe he has been accused of the most deep-rooted preju- 
dices against monarchical institutions ; yet no novelist, save Scott, Dickens, 
and ‘Thackeray, has been more read in England, Ireland, and Scotland, or 
is more read at the present day. Indeed, only the author of “ Wa- 
verley” is regarded more in the light of a novelist whose works are likely 
to live. But as a delineator of sea life he is without a rival at 
home or abroad. The interest with which he invests a ship and its 
erew is wonderful. And he is scarcely less happy on the heath, or 
in the primeval forest. Wherever the wild and the romantic prevail, 
whether on sea or land, there Cooper is at home, always weaving new 
spells,and at the same time always simple in his narrative, and seldom 
availing himself of what are known in modern fiction as “ startling” inci- 
ents. In some respects, his “ Pioneers” is the pleasantest of his novels. 
It does not possess the wierd fascination of his sea stories ; but it lays a 
deeper hold on our sympathies, and is longer remembered. No othe 
character which he has drawn endears the author more to us than Natty 
Bumpo, to whom we are first introduced in the * Pioneers,” and who may 
be regarded as one of his happiest creations, if, indeed, not his very best. 
But we have no intention of analyzing even one story of Cooper's on the 
present occasion. All we mean is to join in the general verdict of appro- 


bation with which the illustrated edition has been everywhere received. 


Salmaguadi ; or, Whin-Whams and Opinions of Launcelot Langstafi, 
Exsq., and others. By Wititam Irvine, James Kirke Pauipine, and 
Wasnincron Irvine. Printed from the original edition, with a 
preface and notes, by Everr A. Duyexinck, pp. 412. New-York : 
George P. Putnam. 1860. 

It is something like a conversation with long absent, pleasant friends, t 
read “ Salmagundi.” This is the most complete edition published sine: 
the pieces of which it is composed were origin illy given to the world. It 
is needless to point out the contributions of Washington Irving; _ the y are 
easily distinguished by their charming style. Mr. Paulding’s appears to dis- 
advantage beside them, though, if alone, or in almost any other company, 
they would be admired on their own merits. The volume is published in a 


is 


stvle uniform with the national edition of Irving’s complete works. It 
beautifully printed on tinted paper, and tastefully and substantially bound 
The whole series are to be issued in monthly volumes, finely illustrated 
The writings of Irving need no recommendation at our hands. Whereve: 
the English language is spoken they are appreciated, and take rank with the 
best of their kind—such as those of Goldsmith, which they resemble in 


freshness, originality, light playful humor, purity of sentiment, and el 
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gance of diction. His Knickerbocker “ History of New-York” alone would 
have endeared him to every lover of true and genial humor. The pencil of 
Hogarth could hardly have drawn our ancestors, in the good old Dutch 
times, with more amusing, yet life-like, fidelity. In all parts of Europe 
his sketches of their tea-parties, and the peculiar etiquette that prevailed 
at them, have been pronounced inimitable, and are still quoted and laughed 
over, as the happiest specimens of their kind. For example, there is no 
series of word-pictures more familiar to the English reader than that from 
which the following fragment is taken : 


“'The fashionable parties were generally confined to the higher classes, 
or noblesse—that is to say, such as kept their own cows and drove their own 
wagons. ‘The company assembled at three o'clock, and went away about 
six, unless it was in winter time, when the fashionable hours were a little 
earlier, that the ladies might get home before dark. I do not find that they 
ever treated their company to iced creams, jellies, or syllabubs, or regaled 
them with musty almonds, mouldy raisins, or sour oranges, as is often done 
in the present age of refinement. Our ancestors were fond of more sturdy 
substantial fare. Their tea-tables were crowned with a large earthen dish, 
well stored with slices of fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, and 
suomming in gravy. The company being seated around the genial board. 
and cach furnished with a fork, evinced their dexterity in launching at the 
fattest jreces of this mighty dish, in much the same manner as sailors har- 
poor porporses at sea, or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. * * * The 
veaux distinguished themselves by their adroitness in replenishing this pot 
from a huge copper tea-kettle, which would have made the pigmy macaro- 
nies of these degenerate days sweat merely to look at it. To sweeten the 
beverage, a lump of sugar was laid beside each cup, and the company alter- 
nately nibbed and sipped with great decorum, until an improvement was 
introduced by a shrewd and economic old lady, which was to suspend alarg 
lump directly over the tea-table by a string from the ceriling.so that it could 
beswung from mouth to mouth—an ingenious expedient, which is still kept 
up by some families in Albany, but which prevails without exception 
in Communipaw, Bergen, Flatbush, and all our uncontaminated Dutch 
villages.” 


It does one good to read such as this, even for the twentieth time. It 
is worth a score of * sensation” stories, clouded with bombast, and in broken 
English. 

The Last Days of Pompei. By Sir Eowarv Butwer Lyrron, Bart. Library 
edition, in 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860 

Bulwer is not so popular as Dickens or Thackeray, but he is more read 
than either by the educated classes of his countrymen. This is  particu- 
larly true of his historieal novels, all of which combine instruction with 
entertainment. In this respect they are more like Scott's novels than are 
those of any other writer. The author of * Rienzi” is more learned than 
the author of “ Waverley ;” but the latter is a more truthful delineator of 
character, and teaches a purer morality than the former. Not that there is 
anything in any work of Bulwer’s, which he acknowledges to be his, that the 


most fastidious need object to. Indeed, there are those whose opinions are 
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worthy of all respect, who insist that upon the whole more is to be learned from 
him than from Secott—more that tends to refine the mind, if not to improv: 
the heart. Be this as it may, he must be ranked with the greatest think- 
ers of his time in the peculiar field which he has chosen, and in which he 
has produced so abundanta harvest. Hitherto we had no suitable American 
edition of his complete works, Pelham” was reprinted in one city,and “ Th 
Caxtons” in another; ** Eugene Aram” had the imprint of one publisher, 
“ Harold” that of another, “ The Siege of Granada” that of a third, Xe. 
The Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have resolved that this shal] not be so any 
longer. Some ten or twelve volumes of their library edition, including 
those at the head of this notice, have already been issued in uniform style, 
and they leave nothing to be desired on the part of the author’s most enthu- 
siastic admirers. They are beautifully printed in large, clear type, on 
tinted paper, and tastefully and substantially bound—in a style similar to 
that of Messrs. Ticknor & Field’s “ Household Waverley,” than which 
there is no better model. Thousands who had never read Bulwer before 
will be attracted by the very prepossessing dress in which he is thus pre- 
Sented. There is no novel of Bulwer’s, from “ Pelham” to “ What will he 
do with It?” which it is in the least necessary to describe to our readers. 
Let it suffice tu say that in our mind his best work—at least, that which is 


most brilliant and elassic—is “'The Last days of Pompeii.” 


El Fure wis: in Oriental Romance. By the author of * The Lamplighter,” 

and * Mabel Vaughan.” 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860, 

We reeognized in “ El Fureidis,” at the first glanee, the hand of one who 
has more than onee charmed us. But had it been otherwise—had the book 
come to us with no prestige, we could not have avoided reading it for its own 
merits, even though we had no duty to perform in relation to it. We con- 
fess that the novels we read are very few—not more than two out of twen- 
ty of those we receive ; and at least half of those that do entice us and 
make us forget, for the time, the stern realities of life, bear the imprint of 
Ticknor & Fields. But we had not been so sanguine as to expect even 
from them so excellent a story as this, so soon after “ The Marble Faun.” 
We have not time to enter into details as to the plot and character of * Fl 
Fureidis,” for the book has already beguiled us of many more hours that 
we had to spare. Happily such an analysis is not necessary. Most of om 
readers are analyzing the work for themselves while we write. Suffice it 
to say then, in general terms, that the author is as much at home amid th: 
gorgeous scenery of the East, as she is in the plain, quiet hamlets and busy 
towns of New-England. Waving read the story before the preface, wi 
had often wondered at the fidelity of the local coloring, but in ending 
where we should have begun, we have found the following graceful ex- 
planation : 
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“ Stanley took me by the hand, and led me across Sinai into the Canaan 
of promise. Kelly, with his select company, next became my travelling 
companion. Porter has been throughout my friend and guide. Robinson 
has proved a safe Mentor to my experience. | have shared the adventures 
and perils of Van de Velde. ‘Thompson has unfolded to me the details of 
Syrian life; Churchill has lured me into the mountains of Lebanon; Chas- 
seaud has by his fascinations compelled me to linger there ; Burckhardt has 
introduced me to Bedouin hospitality ; Burton has taken me on the sacred 
pilgrimage ; Lamartine has sung for me his sweetest songs.”’ 

Most of these are excellent cicerones, but our author has depended little 
on the best of them, feeling fully conscious of her own powers. In a word 
we know of no Eastern story of our own time that possesses so lively an 
interest, or that is so well calculated to enlarge our sympathies, and teach 


us to feel with the poet that 


** How rude soe’er the exterior form we find, 
Howe’er opinion tinge the varied mind, 
Alike to all the kind impartial Heaven 
The sparks of truth and happiness has given.” 


Julian Home: a Tale of College Life. By F. W. Farrar, M. A., author 
of “ Eric ; or, Little by Little.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott & 
Co. 1860. 


There is some similarity between “ Julian Home” and “* Tom Brown.” 
The latter is more lively than the former; it has a much larger number 
of readers; but we doubt whether it will do more good. Nay, it is by 
no means clear that it will do as much. What Mr. Farrar lacks in humor 
and vivacity, he seems to us to make full amends for by his excellent 
moral lessons. It is evidently not for effect that he writes. His pictures 
of school life bear the impress of truth. He feels that the general plan 
of education in the higher schools is bad, and he conscientiously and ear- 
nestly tries to remedy it by warning the public. What impresses one most 
painfully on reading his book is, that the children are left pretty much to 
themselves—that they may be vicious or otherwise, for aught the teachers 
care, as long as they cause certain rules and regulations to be observed, 
and get their money at the end of the quarter. ‘This is the worst kind of 
dishonesty. It seems difficult to believe that it exists to such an extent as 
Mr. Farrar alleges; but we must bear in mind that a still darker picture 
has been drawn of a kindred, if not the same system, by Mr. Dickens, in 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” and by several others. Is not one as likely to be 
true as the other? This question is not one of mere curiosity to us. It is 
one in which we have all a deep interest, for do we not also place our sons 
and daughters under the control of strangers? This is one of the few 
instances in which novels do more good than histories. 
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The Complete Works of Mrs. Carotine Lee Hentz, in twelve volumes, 

12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1860. 

Mrs. Hentz oceupies a high rank among female novelists. Her stories 
are characterized by a freshness of coloring, a purity of sentiment, and a 
truthfulness of delineation, which go far to justify the most enthusiastic 
praises of her admirers. ‘“ The Planter’s Northern Bride,” “ Linda,” and 
“ Rena,” are works of intrinsic merit, such as few minds are capable of 
producing. Apart from the fidelity with which Mrs. Hentz portrays home- 
life, showing how much pure happiness and misery depend on habits of 
thought and disposition, there is a high moral tone pervading all her wri- 
tings which cannot fail to exercise a salutary influence, especially on read- 
ers of her own sex. Now that her works are issued in much improved and 
uniform style, we take it for granted that few lovers of fiction will be with- 
out them. 


The Marble Faun; or the Romance of Monte Beni. By Natuantet Ilaw- 
THORNE, author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c., &c., in two vols. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

We do not like to criticise a work after everybody has had his say about 
it. There is no use in telling people what they know already. Little more 
is left for us to do therefore than to join in the general admiration of a 
work which, although by no means faultless, at least in a dramatic point of 
view, contains more food for thought than is to be found in any other 
modern romance. It is better calculated to create a taste for the fina arts 
than scores of dull essays devoted expressly to the subject. 

The chief defect of the story is its lack of variety. All the principal 
characters—IIilda, Miriam, Kenyon, and Donatello—are artists. Even the 
title of the story has an artistic foundation, since it is derived from the 
‘celebrated Faun of Praxiteles, which Donatello is said to resemble. A 
novel should be a little world in itself; its characters should not consist ex- 
clusively, or even mainly of the votaries of any one profession, art, or 
science. In proportion as it does it fails to answer the requirements of a 
drama of life. The portraiture of the hero, Donatello, is not a happy one. 
Even Italian counts do not murder their rivals with so little ceremony as 
he mrrders the person who serves as a model for his mistress, Miriam ; 
and we latter, too, hardly gets fair play. She is made to part with her vir- 
we rather unaccountably, and is still allowed to associate with the chaste 
and angelic Hilda, But in spite of all this, and the occasional use of words 
and phrases which are anything but classical, there is a veritable fascination 
in the pages of “ The Marble Faun.” That tinge of melancholy which per- 
vades the book has an irresistiblecharm. We feel its mysterious influence 
even while reading the author's most beautiful descriptions. In short, re- 
garding the story as a whole, no one can deny that it is a remarkable pro- 
duction. We presume there are but few readers of standard fiction, if any, 


who have not read it. ‘To those who may have neglected to avail them- 
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selves of the pleasure, we can promise an intellectual treat of the first or- 
der. The author's observations and suggestions relative to art alone, not 
to mention his descriptions of the most renowed statues in the world, are 
worth more than the price of the book. 


Dickens’s Short Stories. Containing twenty-one stories never before pub- 
lished in this country. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1860. 
Several of these stories are marked by the best characteristies of Dick - 
ens's style. “On Duty with Inspector Field,’ “Our French Watering 
Place,” and “ A Poor Man’s Sale of a Patent,’ are better than so many 
large novels of the kind which unfortunately the public are most used to. 
“ The Poor Relation’s Story * reminds us of * The Chimes,” though it is 
neither so poetical nor so tragic as that strangely fascinating tale of sorrow 
and suffering. Peterson is wonderfully prompt and careful in reproducing, 
in various forms, anything that is known to emanate from “ Boz,” of whose 
complete works we perceive he issues twenty-nine editions, at prices 
varying from $5 to $80. If it is any gratification to the author to 
be popular, he may well be proud of his almost innumerable American ad- 
mirers. 


Against Wind and Tide. By Wotme Ler, author of “Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter,” “ Kathie Brand,” &e., &c. New-York: W. A. Townsend 
& Co 1860. 

This is not by any means a “ sensation” novel. It contains nothing start- 
ling—no very remarkable scenes. Nor is there anything very intrieate in 
its plot. It is a simple story, or rather a series of sketches, loosely put 
together, of occurrences which we all know take place in real life. The 
author makes no effort to astonish us, but we are not the less pleased on 
this account. The character of Lilian Carlton is well drawn; so is that of 
Robert Hawthorne, whose wife she becomes. Lady Leigh is not the less 
a true woman from her disposition to be censorious and sareastic. Madame 
Lefevre is a fair specimen of a Frenchwoman, foreed by revolution or 
some political sins on the part of her husband or father, to toil in England 
for her support, and sigh to return to her beloved France. In short, all 
the characters are more like men and women than nine tenths of those we 
meet with in modern novels, aud they entertain, if not instruct, us in the 
same proportion. 


The Mill on the Floss, By the author of “Adam Bede.’ New-York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1860, 

We presume there are not many who meddle with fiction, in any shape, 
that have not read “The Mill on the Floss.” There is more agreeable 
variety in its pages than in any recent novel that we have suceeeded in 
perusing. The portraitures of the Dodson family would have done no 
diseredit to Fielding in his palmiest days. We often meet in the world 
with such awkwardly enterprising people as Mr. Tulliver, who is anxious 
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to make his son study Latin and Euclid to qualify him for “the art and 
mystery” of a successful auctioneer. Mr. Stelling, the pedagogue, is an- 
other character that seems like an old acquaintance ; and as for his pupil. 
Tom Tulliver, one almost thinks he hears him utter the words, “And 
make Mr. Stelling say I shan’t do Euclid any more.” It is understood 
that the author got £2,000 for the first edition, and £1,000 for the second, 
the average price per copy being more than a guinea, or about six times 
the price of the American edition. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Life of Andrew Jackson; in three volumes, by James Parton, author of 
* Life of Aaron Burr,’ “ Humorous Poetry of the English Language,” 
&e. Vols. I. and II., New-York: Mason Brothers. 1860. 

There are many recent biographies which it would be easier to write than 
to read, and very few indeed the perusal of which does not require consider- 
able patience and resolution. It is only those who have to wade through 
such, that can adequately appreciate a work like Mr. Parton's. Yet there is 
no effort at fine writing in the volumes before us—no lavishness of epithets, 
no far-fetched similes. There is, on the contrary, a colloquial ease about 
the style which is very attractive. Nor is the narrative anything less 
graphic for being thus simple ; and if, nowand then, we come to a period in 
which there is a lack of incidents, we are entertained with a pleasant 
anecdote, or an agreeable episode, illustrative of the character of the hero. 

It was a favorite precept with Cicero, that an historian should not dare 
to relate a falsehood, or to conceal a truth, and it is the precept upon which 
Mr. Parton seems to have acted throughout, so far as he has proceeded in 
the present work. He notes the indiscretions as well as the virtues of 
Jackson; but he shows that the former have been exaggerated by oppo- 
nents, and that at worst they bear but a slight proportion to his many 
sterling qualities. Not content with giving a full and truthful portraiture 
of Jackson himself—presenting him to us in turn, as a private citizen and 
member of the social circle, as a lawyer, a soldier, a general—he goes 
back to his ancestors in Ireland, and gives us an interesting insight into 
their character also. There is scarcely a chapter in the whole work in 
which we have not marked one or more passages which we are sure would 
be acceptable to those of our readers who have not yet read it; but our 
space will only admit of two or three, and these must be brief. In speak- 
ing of the difference observed by travellers between the social condition of 
the Northern and Southern provinces of Ireland, our author draws the 
following lively picture, which, though complimentary to the party who 
sits for it, is, upon the whole, pretty near the truth : 

“The Irishman is a very fayniliar character to us all. THis rollicking 
fun, his ready wit, his eloquence, his fierce resentments, his ardent affec- 
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tions, his wonderful sacrifices for those he loves, his inexact intellect (the 
liveliness of his imagination overpowering his sense of truth), his careless 
habits and love of ease—who does not know? The truth is, the Irishman 
belongs nearer the sun, whence he came; where man can lounge, and 
laugh, and play away half the summer days without being brought to 
such a strict account as that to which winter subjects the men of the 
North. Add to the stern necessities of winter, the exactions of a northern 
land-system, and the decrees of a long unsympathizing government, and 
you reduce the Irishman to the condition in which we find him in the 
southern counties of the green island.” —vol. i., p. 31. 


Referring to the “difficulties” which Jackson, like others, sometimes 
had with those around him, our author finds an excuse for him, as follows: 


“We need not rake over the ashes of all these extinct quarrels. An- 
drew Jackson lived seventy-eight years. Granting that he had in his life a 
hundred quarrels, it does not make the average per annum unreasonably 
high, considering that it was his principle to make his friend's quarrel his 
own, and considering, too, that during the first fifteen years of his resi- 
dence in Tennessee he held offices which necessarily brought him into 
collision with the entire rascality of the State.”—vol. i., p. 266. 


An interesting chapter is devoted to an explanation of the manner in 
which the general won his nickname. We extract a sentence or two: 

“The name of * Old Hickory’ was not an instantaneous inspiration, but 
a growth. First of all, the remark was made by some soldier, who was 
struck with his commander’s pedestrian powers, that the general was 
“tough.” Next, it was observed of him, that he was as “ tough as hickory.” 
Then he was called Hickory. Lastly, the affectionate adjective “ old” 
was prefixed, and the general thenceforth rejoiced in the completed nick- 
name, usually the first-won honor of a great commander.’”’—vol. i., p. 382. 

The battle of New-Orleans is well deseribed by Mr. Parton. We give 
a brief passage as a specimen, which is all we can make room for; it refers 
to the engagement of December 23: 


* Five o’clock.—The general with his little army, serene, determined, 
confident. He believes he is about to capture or destroy those red-coats 
in his front, and he communicates some portion of his own assurance of 
faith to those around him. First, Colonel Hind’s hundred horsemen, to see 
what he can see of the enemy's position and numbers. The hundred 
horsemen advance; dash into the British pickets: halt while Colonel 
Hayne takes a survey of the scene before him; wheel and gallop back. 
Colonel Hayne reports the enemy's strength at two thousand. But what 
are those printed bills stuck upon the plantation fenees ? . . 

“Twilight deepens into darkness. It is the shortest day of the year but 
four. ‘The moon rises hazy and dim, yet bright enough for that night's 
work, if it will only last. The American host is very silent: silent, be- 
eause suth is the order; silent, because they are in ho mood to chatter. 
The more provident and lucky of the men eat and drink what they have, 
but most of them neither eat nor hunger. As the night drew on the 
British watch-fires, numerous and brilliant, beeame visible, disclosing com- 
pletely their position, and lighting the Americans the way they were to 
go.” —vol. ii., p. 845. 
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The second volume brings the ‘‘ Life” down to 1828, when Crawford, 
Calhoun, Adams, and Clay, were somewhat unpleasantly surprised to find 
Jackson in the field against them as a candidate for the Presidency. The 
result is left for the third and last volume. This we await with interest, 
in common with many of our readers. When it is before us we shall be 
able to do the author more justice than would be possible in a hurried 
glance like the present. The chief fault we have to find with Mr. Parton, 
thus far, is, that his extracts are too many and too long. Instead of 
giving elaborate descriptions of his own, he avails himself rather freely 
of those of others. We blame him all the more for this because he might 
well have depended on his own resources. The fault is not a very grave 
one, however. There is quite enough to make amends for it. In a word, 
let the work be considered in what point of view it may, no one ean deny 
that it is a valuable contribution to our national literature. 


The History of the Reformation in Sweden, by L. A. Ansov. Counsellor to 
the King of Sweden. New-York: F. D. Harriman. 1860. 

The work of Mr. Anjou has been much read throughout Germany as 
well as in Sweden. It is written in a fair and liberal spirit. ‘The author 
confines himself in the main to well-attested facts, in his account of the 
Reformation, and his comments on them are those of a Christian, a scholar, 
anda gentleman. Ile does not write to make out a case in favor of any 
sect, although he gives most prominence and credit to the Protestant Epis- 
copalians, as having been most instrumental in establishing the present 
ecclesiastical system in his native country. We like the book all the more 
for being thus superior to bigotry ; indeed, were it ofa different character, 
we should feel it incumbent on us either to lay it aside altogether, or warn 
our readers against it. Accusations made in violent language against op- 
ponents never really served any cause ; even politicians succeed best by 
means of arguments that are courteous in their tone, and moderate in their 
assumptions. Buta book that purports to be religious—especially one the 
ostensible object of which is to serve the cause of the God of charity and 
peace—and at the same time is full of bitterness toward those who differ 
in opinion with its author, bears its own condemnation on the face of it. 

Whatever has a tendency to cause strife between man and man cannot be 
good. If we believe our neighbor wrong, and honestly wish to convinee him 
of his error, our only course is to reason with him like a friend, and to let him 
see that our object is not to glorify ourselves, but simply to do good tor good- 
ness’ sake. ‘This Mr. Anjou understands, and the manner in which he has 
acted in accordance with it, is, perhaps, more than aught else, the secret of 
his suecess. ‘There are many histories of the Reformatien in the language 
of every Protestant country ; but among all there are searcely three that 
do not more or less exaggerate whatever is unfavorable to the Chureh of 
Rome. The consequence isthat even Protestants when liberal do not like 


them; they have no confidence in them; while they repel Catholics alto- 
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gether as calumnies rather than histories. Nor is Mr. Anjou anything the 
less careful in recording all that is favorable and creditable to Protestant- 
ism because he has “set down naught in malice” against the Church of 
Rome. Indeed, altogether independently of its religious character, the 
work is worthy of perusal, for the insight it gives into the habits of thought 
and the social and political condition of the Swedes for a period of nearly 
three centuries. The translation is in general well rendered, so far as one 
ean judge without having examined the original. Some Swedish idioms 
have been retained, which are occasionally urfamiliar to the English 
reader. Here and there we tind a metaphor, or a simile, which seems 
rather out of place; and the translation does not always render Swedish 
names as they are known to the historical student. But if these are blem- 
ishes they are such as do not affect the intrinsic merits of the work asa 


reliable history. 


An Arctic-Boat Journey, in the autumn of 1854. By Isaac J. Haves, 
surgeon of the general Grinnell Expedition. Boston: Brown & 
Taggard. 13860. 

We presume there are not many of our readers who are not more or 
less acquainted with the narrative of Dr. Hayes. He was the leader of 
the party of eight persons, who, as related by Dr. Kane, in his interesting 
aceount of the Grinnell expedition, attempted to go by boat from Rensse- 
laer Harbor to Uppernavik, in North Greenland, the “ Advance” having 
got frozen in the former place. It will be remembered that, anxious as they 
were to accomplish the journey, the attempt was necessarily a failure. 
After having proceeded nearly three hundred miles, they were forced to 
return in the middle of winter. The hardships and sufferings undergone, 
during the four months thus occupied, prostrated Dr. Iayes, so that he 
was unable to deseribe the thrilling incidents himself and his little party 
had passed through, until after Dr. Kane’s work had heen published. The 
object of the present volume is to remedy this omission, and at the same 
time satisfy the public that there really exists an open Polar sea. Whether 
the latter fact prove true or not (and it seems to be sustained ly the testi- 
mony of several eminent navigators and explorers), certain it is that © The 
Arctic Boat Journey” is worthy of careful perusal. It derives additional 
interest from the efforts which, we understand, the author has been mak- 
ing, for some time, to get up an expedition of his own, for the sole purpose 
of advancing the cause of science. The volume is illustrated with two 


rion and 


re 


elegantly executed charts—one representing the whole Artic re 
embracing all the latest discoveries; the other, the upper limits of Baffin’s 
Bay; and in every other respeet, it is issued in a style worthy of the sub- 
ject, and worthy the reputation of its spirited publishers, whom the author 
justly thanks for their liberality and enterprise. 
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At Hiome and Abroad, By Bavarp Taytor. 12mo. New-York: G. P. 
Putnam & Co., 1860. 

Mr. Taylor improves with time. There is a more agreeable variety in 
the present volume than in any of his former books. The style of his 
earlier efforts was rather ambitious; he was also more egotistic than is 
consistent with good taste or good sense. In the work before us he has 
eschewed both faults. His descriptions of natural scenery are at once 
graphic and chaste; and his reminiscences of interviews with distinguished 
men are related without any parade or self-importance. ‘There are many 
chapters which we would quote from, if we had only time and space for 
extracts—especially those on rambles in Warwickshire; a young author's 
life in London; Smyrna and the Grecian Archipelago; some English 
celebrities ; aspects of German society; and the landscapes of the world. 
If there are any of our readers who have not seen these, they will thank 
us for calling their attention to them as the warm weather approaches. 


Life and Writings of Dr. Fronklin, containing several Politieal and His- 
torical facts, not included in any former edition; and many letters, 
official and private, not hitherto published, with Notes, &e. By 
Jarep Sparks, LL. D. Ten volumes, octavo. Philadelphia: Childs 


& Peterson. 


There is not a line suitable for publication that Franklin is known to 
have written, which is not contained in this really beautiful edition. — It 
embraces six hundred and fifty letters, and miscellaneous pieces, which 
are to be found nowhere else in a collected form. We have no other 
complete edition. Nor is its completeness the only point in which that 
hefore us excels allothers, Its typography, paper, and binding, are in the 
hest stvle of the Messrs. Childs & Peterson, and it is illustrated with 
twe nty-thi e fir ely executed steel engravings. 

It is worthy of remark that the principal works of Franklin are more read 


in England than they are in this country. We know of no similar produe- 


| 
tion that is more popular in the United Kingdom than his memoir of him- 
self: and few books of anv kind have been more instrumental in encoura- 
he children of toil to self-culture—teaching them how te improve 
ir condition. and, in net a few cases, how to raise themselves to emi- 


nenee. His “ Poor Riehard’s Almanack” is held in similar esteem by the 
Islanders. Quotations from it are found in almost every “‘ Reading Book,” 


, 


ldom heard of. How is this? 


wi reas here 1118s 
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EDUCATION. 


1. An Analytical and Practical Grammar of the English Language. By 
Perer Buuuions, D, D. 

2. The Principles of Latin Grammar for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By the Rev. Peter Butuions, D.D. New-York: Pratt, Oakley & 
Co. 1860. 

3. The Principles of Greek Grammar for the Use of Schools and Colleges, By 
Rev. Peter Buttons, D. D. New-York : Pratt, Oakley & Co. 1560. 

The student of languages is greatly indebted to Dr. Bullions. No other 
writer on grammar has done more to simplify the science and render it at- 
tractive. His system is at once scientific and practical; and is equally 
adapted to the study of the ancient and modern languages. He proceeds 
step by step, beginning with simple lessons in English. When the pupil 
has been initiated into the “ Principles,” in the fir-t volume of the series, he 
is furnished with the * Analytical Grammar.”  I[e finds in this no repetition 
of what he has already learned more than what would be required to exercise 
the memory, if the matter in both books had been in one. The seeond 
differs from the first only in being of a higher order, more elaborate, more 
scientific. The student is sensible of the progress he makes, and is en- 
couraged to redoubled efforts. In the Latin and Greek the same plan is 
pursued. ‘The principles common to three languages are treated alike ; 
so that in passing from English to Latin, or from Latin to Greek, all 
that is necessary to learn is the peculiarities of the new language, so 
to speak. Thus, verbs, substantives, pronouns and adjectives, are the 
same in each; they only differ in declension and form, and they are defined 
accordingly ; so that, in the Greek and Latin, as well as in the English 
Grammar, * A verb is a word used to express the act, being, or state of its 
subject,” ete. 

By this simple means the pupil is introduced to comparative philology, 
and taught to admire it at the very outset of his studies. Dr. Bullions 
takes good eare, at the same time, that the idioms of each language 
are fully exemplified. In the Greek Grammar, for example, he indi- 
eates the extensive use in that language of the participle, shows how the 
Greeks used the optative mood ; how they used the article for the posses- 
c. I 


shows how the Romans needed neither the article nor the dual number ; 


sive pronoun, how they formed their tenses, e 


1 a similar manner he 


what comparatively little use they made of the participle : how they used 
no perfect participle in the active voice, nor present participle in’ the 


passive. The defective verbs in each language are presented in a manner 


equally simple and interesting. Such are the facilities atforded, both to 
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teacher and pupil, by these various means that we are not surprised to find 
from the title pages that the * Analytical English Grammar” has reached 
its fifty-second edition, and the Greek Grammar its forty-second. For 
our own part, we have seen no series better calculated to render the study 
of languages agreeable rather than irksome. 


1. A New Method of Learning the French Language, embracing both the 
Analytical and Synthetic modes of instruction. By Lewis Fasque.te, 
LL. D. Fortieth edition. 


9. A hey to the Exercises in Fasquelle’s French Course. 


* 


a] 
~ 


Fasquelle’s Colloquial French Reader. New-York: Ivison, Phinney & 
Co. 1560. 

The admirers of the French language and literature throughout the United 
States, to whom the author dedicates his * New Method,” have given the 
best proof that they appreciate his labors. His series are a decided im- 
provement on the system of Ollendorff, which was held in such high estima- 
into some six or seven years since. We find in the volumes before us a 
happy combination of the oral and the classical methods ; the former as 
used by Ollendorif and Robertson, and the latter as used by Manesca and 
others. ‘The treatise on pronunciation, at the beginning of the grammar, 
is in accordance with the best authorities, and contains quite sufficient to 
guide the intelligent student to such an extent as to save his teacher much 
trouble. The peculiarities of the language are exhibited gradually, as 
the learner progresses; and they are illustrated by various examples 
from the best writers. Another important feature in Fasquelle’s 
“ Method,” which is wanting in Ollendorff’s, is the French exercises 
to be translated into English, alternating with those to be translated 
from English into French. By this means the interest of the student is 
awakened at the outset. He is encouraged by the facility with which 
he learns to translate one way as well as the other. The phrases used in 
the exercises are those most in use ; and every succeeding lesson embraces 
a new variety. A full general index is given at the beginning, and a vo- 
eabulary at the et d. ‘The former refers to all the French idioms which 
present any difficulty, and the latter gives the English equivalent for such 
words in the French reading lessons as are not fully explained in the body 
of the work. In short, any intelligent person possessed of the “ Meth- 
od,” the ** Key,” and the “ Reader,” need little further aid to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of one of the most beautiful and most useful of mod- 
ern languages. If one were never to speak a word of French, the trou- 
ble of learning it would be amply compensated by the pleasure of reading 
in the original such writers as Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Montaigne, and 
Balzac, not to mention Voltaire, Racine, Corneille, Moliére, and a host of 


others. 
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Modern Philology ; its Discoveries, History, and Influence. By Bensamin 

W. Dwicunr. New-York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 

We anticipate much good from this work. It is calculated to dispel 
prejudices which are entertained by many well-meaning persons, as 
to the relative copiousness, energy, and harmony of different languages. 
Thus far it is undoubtedly the most thorough of its kind, for which we are 
indebted to American scholarship. It is divided into three parts—the first 
containing a sketch of the Indo-European languages, the second a history 
of modern philology, and the third the science of etymology. Every 
branch of the subject is in the main skilfully treated ; though, of course, 
not exhaustively, for it would take volumes to do justice to the subject in 
all its bearings. Asa text-book for schools, the work contains as much as 
it would be judicious to give to begin with—quite suflicient to stimulate 
curiosity, and point out the way to treasures of which the pursuit alone, 
not to speak of the possession, is a source of pleasure. There is no opin- 
ion more general among those who have paid lite or no attention to the 
subject, than that the study of different languages, if not altogether useless, 
is at best of little value, otherwise than as a sort of aristocratic accomplish- 
ment; but it is an opinion no intelligent person will be likely to entertain, 
after he has read * Modern Philology,” even if he does not be induced to 
extend his researches any farther. Indeed, we know of no volume of equal 
size that embraces so much that is interesting and instructive on the anal- 
ogy of languages, ancient and modern. 

Had the author been a little more careful in his style, and more consist- 
ent, not to say acute, in his criticisms, the most eaptious could hardly find 
fault with his book. Thus, in one place he leans to the theory of Bunsen, 
as to the Celtic language being more ancient than even the Sanscrit. “If 
this view,” he says, “of the Celtic shall be at any time hereafter really 
substantiate d, then to the Celtic must be conceded the honor now given to 
the Sanscrit, and otherwise to be given to it still of retaining in itself, more 
fully than any other one of the sister languages still preserved to us, that 
ancient mother-tongue, now lost, in its pure primal form, from the eyes of 
men—from which yet all the subsequent languages of the civilized world 
have been derived.”—(pp. 28, 29.) 

Our author has a perfect right to regard the matter in this light; we 
havé no fault to find with his doing so, though we do not see there is any 
probability that the Celtic will ever be proved to be a more ancient lan- 
guage than the Sanserit. What we think is not allogether right or logical, 
is to admit such doubts as to the relative antiquity of the Sanscrit and 
Celtic, and then proceed to condemn Webster's Dictionary, because * the 
Sanserit equivalent is placed sometimes between the Latin and Armenian, 
sometimes between the Russian and Hebrew,” ete. In the same note, (p. 
301) he says that * it” (the Sanscrit) “is always placed last, or among the 
last, zastead of first, aud here, as before, in all sorts of laughable cominna 
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tions, as after the Trish and Sclavonie (night),” ete. Now, if there be a 
doubt as to whether the Sanscrit is more ancient than the Celtic, how ean 
it be laughable to place the equivalent of one beside that of the other? And 
what is there that is so very wrong in placing the most ancient root last, 
assuming it to be such? For example, if we have a word that comes to 
us from the Greek, through the Latin and French, ought we not rather 
trace it back to its souree, through the avenues by which it came? If 
one’s book, or any other article has been stolen, his first business is with 
the party in whose possession he finds it. The latter may show that he 
was not the original thief, by pointing out the individual who gave it to him, 
and so on, until the original is found. Language may well be compared to 
a stream—and it will hardly be denied that it is quite as scientific to trace 
a river to its source, as from its source to its mouth. <A blind man might 
find the latter, while it sometimes puzzles the sharpest vision to find the 
former. Yet it is on such grounds that Mr. Dwight condemns Webster, as 
follows : “ There is no science or organifie law prevailing in the series of 
connections and citations exhibited, nor can there be at any time, without an 
entire reorganization of the materials now employed, as well as their very 
great enlargement. The structure, therefore, which Webster built so in- 
dustriously, must, ere long, be razed to the ground, as entirely inadequate 
to the more exact and vast scholarship of succeeding generations, or be so 
built over and around with higher and better forms of lexical research, as 
to disappear itself wholly from the view.”—(p. 305.) The term “ organific”’ 


> though the whole sentence in which 


is probably a misprint for “ organic, 
it occurs is rather ambitious, and not very lucid or grammatical. Here and 
there we meet such expressions as ** We record our hearty salutations to 
him in advance, across the stream of time,” ete—(p. 306)—* stands bright 
and beautiful on the margin of modern times,” ete. But, for every sentence 
of this kind, there are dozens of pages that are replete with instruction. In 
an ordinary work we should have passed over the little blemishes we have 
noticed. They are not such, however, as to form any serious drawback on 
the intrinsic merits of * Dwight’s Modern Philology,” which we hope to see 
adopted as a text-book in most, if not all, of our best schools and seminaries, 


and which we would confidently recommend for that purpose. 


1. Quinti Horatit Flacet Opera Omnia ex recensione, A. J. Macteane. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


* 
~ 


2. Hschylusex novissima recensione, Freperict A. Parey. “Accessit verborum 
que pracipue notanda sunt et nominum index. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1860. 

These two volumes form the first installment of the American pocket 
edition of the Greek and Latin Classics. They are models of typographic 
neatness and accuracy. We have the complete works of Tlorace within 
the compass of two hundred and eleven 16mo. pages ; and all that are ex- 
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tant of those of A“schvylus are contained in two hundred and seventy-two 
similar pages, including a full index. Of the characteristics of either poet 
it would be superfluous to speak in a brief notice like this; or, indeed, any- 
where else save to children, or those whose education has been neglected. 
All we are concerned with, therefore, is the dress, and the genuineness of 
the text In the latter respect there has not been much trouble with Ilo- 
race. Sometimes, indeed, he has been “ expurgated.” Puritanical editors 
have oceasionally suppressed some of the finest passages in his satires, on 
the ground of their being injurious to morals, or calculated to excite pru. 
rient ideas; but fortunately only to be restored by the next editor, who 
had sense enough to understand that, to paint human nature as Ilorace 
does, can vitiate no mind but that which is impure already. Mr. Macleane 
is an editor of the latter character; hence he gives us all; exercises no 
censorship. 

None of the Greek Classics that have reached us have been the subject 
of more criticism than the seven dramas of /schylus, which are all that 
now remain of seventy which he is believed to have written. Each has 
been more or less tampered with; sometimes whole passages have been 
left out as spurious ; again, others have been added as new discoveries, &c, 
There is no doubt but the poet’s style suffered considerably from his long 
residence in Sicily, for he introduced a large number of Sicilian words into 
his later tragedies. But there is no longer any difficulty on this point. 
The editor of the present edition has made it his business to compare the 
best German editions ; and in aceurdance with the latter, he has here and 
there altered a word so as evidently to approximate to the true meaning, as 
intended by the author ; if, indeed, the true meaning has not been actually 
attained. As an instance of this, we may refer to verse 97 of the 
Xonpdpx (** Chaephorae,”) in which is substituted for 0, thus : 


‘ .. = 9 2 oe 
AEyois dv et re ravd’ EXows vx prepov. 


There is no scholar who will not be pleased with this edition of the clas- 
sics—one that enables him to carry about both Horace and A%schylus in his 
pocket without any inconvenience ; while the type in each is abundantly 
large and clear. We only wish the Messrs. Harper would give us an 
equally elegant and correct edition of the Delphine Classics, with the va- 
rious Latin notes. Such would undoubtedly be well received ; and would 
render great service to the cause of classical literature. At present there 
are too many English notes in Greek and Latin text-books. They are very 
good to encourage beginners. But as soon as a student can read either a 
Latin or Greek author, with no matter how much difficulty, he should, by 
all means, have the untranslated notes. Being so much easier than the 


text, they soon give confidence, while the opposite course has an obvious 
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tendency to encourage indolence. It seems to us that the success of 

the pocket edition, which has no note or comment of any kind, may 

be regarded at least as presumptive evidence in favor of the Latin 
notes. 

Ancient Geography, Classical and Sacred. By S. Aveustus Mir- 
CHELL, author of a series of Geographical Works. An entirely new 
edition, designed for the use of Colleges and Schools; illustrated with 
humerous engravings, 12mo. pp. 339. Philadelphia: HE. I. Butler & 
Co. 1860. 

We have here another book from which the classical student will de- 
rive no slight benefit. It is one of that kind whose chief fault is its brev- 
ity, although it embraces more information on ancient geography—a larger 
variety of facts worth knowing and remembering—than many a work of 
three times its size, bearing the same title. The original names of places, 
whether Greek or Latin, are given in parentheses beside the English or 
modern names, a feature the importance of which the student of languages 
will readily understand. The rivers, countries, cities, ete., are described in 
regular order ; and questions relative to each are given at the bottom of 
the page. The tiny work has also the advantages of a full, well-arranged 
table of contents, and a copious index, besides a considerable number of 
well-executed pictorial illustrations. Its typography is at once elegant 
and accurate. Indeed, it is a treatise which is creditable in every respect 
to both author and publishers. 


Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar. Elementary Course. By 
Tuomas Criark, Editor of “ Interlinear Translations of the Classics,’ 
Ke. Philadelphia : Charles Desilver. 1860. 

Mr. Clark and his publisher have done a great deal for the cause of 
classical education. ‘The series of Interlinear Translations to which the 
Grammar is adapted have been well received throughout the country. 
None but those who have spent many years in looking out the words of classic 
authors in large dictionaries, can form any adequate idea of the amount of 
time and irksome labor saved by means of judiciously rendered interlin- 
ear translations, like those of Mr. Clark. Seven or eight volumes of the 
series have already been issued, including Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Cicero, 
Xenophon, and Homer. In a future nuinber we mean to examine Mr. 
Clark’s plan at some length. Of his Grammar it is needless to say 
much, for it is pretty well known by a large class of students and teach- 
ers ; that before us being a new, revised and enlarged edition. 


—_ 
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SCIENCE, 


1. Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States, including Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and all east of the Mississippi. By Asa Gray. 


to 


Introduction to Structural and Systematic Botany and Vege table Physiol- 
ogy. Illustrated with over thirteen hundred wood cuts. By Asa Gray. 
3. How Plants Grow—a simple Introduction to Structural Botany, with a 
Popular Flora. lustrated with five hundred wood engravings. By 

Asa Gray. New-York; Ivison, Phinney & Co, 1860. 

There are but few, if any, of our scientific men of whom we have more 
just reason to be proud, than Dr. Gray. His series of Botanies have elicit- 
ed the unqualified praise of the most eminent botanists of Europe and Amer- 
ica Most of them have been republished in England, and have been adopt- 
ed as text books in several of the principal seminaries and academies of the 
United Kingdom. At home, we believe, they are almost universally used 
both in our schools and colleges. It is not without good reason that they 
have become thus popular. The features in which they excel all similar 
works, are their fulness, variety. excellence of arrangement, and accuracy 
and lucidity of definition. Dr. Gray has, in a word, simplified the science 
—rendered it attractive to hundreds who, without his aid, would never have 
persevered in its study. And need we say, that just in proportion as he has 
done this, he has contributed to refinement and culture. There is no more 
delightful study. For ladies it has a peculiar charm. The habits of analy- 
sis which a correct classification of the various plants requires, tends at 
once to invigorate and purify the mind. Hence the justness of the title 
“the amiable science,” by which it is now distinguished in Europe and 
America. ‘There are many young ladies that spend weary hours daily in 
the study of algebra and kindred branches, who would be infinitely bet- 
ter employed in learning from these volumes to contemplate nature through 
the most marvellously beautiful of her works ; for what other object, save a 
beautiful woman alone, claims more of our admiration than a beautiful 
flower ? 


Popular Astronomy ; a concise elementary Treatise on the Sun, Planets, 
Satellites, and Comets, by O. M. Mircnens, LL. D , Director of the 
Cincinnati and Dudley Observatories. 12mo, pp. 376. New-York : 
Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 1860. 

We know of no “sensation” romance that has been more praised than 
“Popular Astronomy.” It has been announced in capital letters as a 
‘** Journey through the Solar System from the Sun to Neptune, stopping at 
each of the planetary bodies by the way.” More than a column in small 
type, in a large newspaper, is devoted to a description of its wonderful 


inerits, which description closes thus: * The publishers, therefore, do not 
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hesitate to express their conviction that the work is superior to any popular 
treatise on astronomy which has Leen ever offered to the public either in this 
country or in England.” We quote this, because it is remarkably similar to 
the language of the book itself. The author says in his preface : * In the 
preparation of this work, I have availed myself of so many sources of in 

formation, that a would be quite impossible for me to specify the authors ot 
the volumes to which 1 am indebted.” Assuming this to be true, without ref- 
erence to making, “which” agree with“ authors” as well as with ‘“‘volumes,” 
we fear the result wilt be found vastly disproportioned to the amount of labor 
that has produced it. The Professor continues, “ The plan and the cast are 
all my own. I have endeavored to follow the path of real discovery, and in 
every instance to present the facts and phenomena, so as to afford to the 
reader and student an opportunity to exercise his own genius in their dis- 
cussion and resolution, before offering the explanation reached by ancient or 
modern science.” 

Thus, apart from the ambitiousness of the style, we have grammatical 
errors, within the compass of three sentences, which few intelligent 
children learning to parse would commit. Of a similar character is 
the language used in the body of the work ; which opens as follows :— 
“ The sun is beyond comparison the grandest of all the celestial orbs of 
which we have any positive knowledge. The inexhaustible source of the 
heat which warms and vivifies the earth, and the origin of a perpetual flood 
of light, which flying with incredible velocity in all directions, illumines 
the planets and their satellites, lights up the eccentric comets, and pene- 
trates even to the region of the fixed stars ; it is not surprising that in the 
early ages of the world, this mighty orb should have been regarded as the 
visible emblem of the Omnipotent, and as such should have received divine 
honors.” If “the people” are to be made familiar with astronomy, we 
fear they will have to be addressed in a somewhat plainer dialect than this. 
They will hardly be able to appreciate the difference between * source” 
and “ origin,” as applied to the sun, or to comprehend the “ flying” of a flood. 
Nor will they see their way much better if they follow our author in his 
‘journey” among the planets. In the chapter, for example, on Neptune, 
we find, among a good deal more of the same sort, two such consecutive 
sentences as the following :—* It was only, therefore, by comparing with 
each other the results reached by these successive approximations to the 
orbit of Uranus, that it became manifest that no iacrease of accuracy was 
being reached by these successive efforts, and after every known cause of 
disturbance had been taken carefully into account, a grand conclusion was 
finally reached that no satisfactory account could be rendered of the movements 
of Uranus by the combined effects of all known disturling causes! To reach 
this conclusion requires investigations of the most profound and laborioug 
character ; but before it was possible to explain these anomalous movements 
of Uranus, a problem of far greater diflicuity remained to be solved, involv- 
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ing nothing less than the we:ght of the unknown planet, its distance from 
the sun, the nature of its orbit, and its position in the heavens at a particu- 
lar time, indicating the region to which the telescope must be pointed to 
render visible what had hitherto remained for ages unseen by the eye of 
man.” (p. 271.) 

Such is “ Popular Astronomy !"—that in reference to which we are 
told, in capitals, that “Scareely any intelligent reader who has gone 
through a single chapter, will be satisfied until he has finished the 
whole book.” There is some truth in this, for the volume is certainly 
a curiosity; although in our opinion, to use one of the author's favorite 
phrases, “no special genius has been put forth” (p. 29) in its composi- 
tion. The illustrations are quite in keeping with the text. Prefixed 
to the work is an engraving of the Dudley Observatory at Albany. Under 
one plate we have the words, * Mars, Cincinnati Observatory ;” under 
another, “ Saturn, Cincinnati Observatory ;° under a third, * Cassendius, 
Dudley Observatory,” &c., as if there was some necessary connection be- 
tween Albany and Cincinnati, and the bodies of which such caricatures are 
given. Had the facts contained in * Popular Astronomy” been put in plain, 
correct English, they would have interested and instructed many ; but 
without the verbiage and bad grammar which cloud them in the volume be- 
fore us, they might easily enough be compressed into fifty pages. Were it 
a work of a different character, we should have no reason to deny the 
author full credit for it, for we are not aware that the gentleman has ever 
disobliged us in any way. We speak of his book, therefore, simply because 
we regard it as decidedly injurious, rather than serviceable, to the cause of 
education. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and 
Arts for 1860. Edited by Davin A. We tts, A. M., author of “ Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy,” &e. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 

Every succeeding number of the * Annual” exhibits an improvement on 

its predecessor, as a repository of all that is useful and interesting in the 
progress of scientific discovery. ‘There are no new facts of any value that 
are brought to light during the current year, either in Murope or America, 
which we are not sure to find in the volume for next year, whether they 
relate to astronomy, geology, chemistry, mineralogy, zoology, antiquities, 
&ec. In short, there is no one who takes any interest in the acquisition of 
knowledge, to whom the “Manual of Scientific Discovery” is not worth 
more than its cost. Elegantly printed, and beautifully bound, as it always 
comes from the press of Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, it may claim a place 
on the centre table beside the gift-books, as well as in that part of the 
select library which is devoted to works of reference. 
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Anatomy and Physiology for Colleges, Academies and Schools. By Eowarp 
Hirencock, D. D., LL. D., and Epwaro IHrrencocr, Je., M. D. 
New-York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1860. 

The high reputation of President Hitchcock as an educator and author 
would be almost a sufficient guarantee by itself for excellence in any text- 
book which he undertook to prepare ; and he is aided by a gentleman who 
has a practical as well as theoretical knowledge of both anatomy and physi- 
ology. Much was to have been expected from such a combination ; but those 
who were most sanguine, have no reason to feel disappointed. The work 
embraces all thatis valuable in the best treatises extant on the same sub- 
ject, including those of Wilson, Draper, Carpenter, Todd and Bowman, &c. 
It is more copiously illustrated than any similar treatise with which we are 
acquainted—many of the engravings being original, the rest selected from 
the best similar works published in Europe and America. There are some 
errors, chiefly typographical, in the present edition, but seeing that they are 
being corrected already, and that the corrections will most probably have 
been before the public before our journal shall have been published, we 
deem it needless to indicate the former here. Suffice to add in brief, that 
we are much mistaken in our estimate of Hitchcock’s “Anatomy and Philos- 
ophy,” if it does not become a general favorite in the family circle as well 
as inthe school-room. 


The Principles of Chemistry. Wlustrated by Simple Experiments, by Ju- 
tivs Apo.pa Srockuaror; translated by C. IL. Pierce. Fifteenth 
thousand. 12mo. pp. 681. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co, 1860, 

The author of this work is well known throughout Europe as one of the 
editors of the Polytechnische Centr alblatt,and as a practical chemist of the first 
rank. Ie has written three other treatises, each of which has been trans- 
lated into English, French, and Italian. But his “ Principles of Chemis- 
try” is that by which he is most known. What places it above all similar 
works as a text-book for schools, is its remarkable simplicity. The style 

is lucid and graphic ; itis as little technical as possible, consistent with a 

full comprehension of the subject; and most of the experiments may be 

performed without any ccstly apparatus. It has now found its way into 
most of our principal schools and academies; and it is a favorite volume 
in hundreds of family libraries whose owners know how to appreciate what 
men like Stockhardt have done to popularize science and render it subser- 
vient to the ordinary wants and comforts of life. The American publishers 
have done their part in a manner characteristic ofthem. The typography 
is large and clear; what is still better, it is scrupulously correct. There 

are abundant pictorial illustrations, a well-arranged table of contents, and a 

copious index. 
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A Guide to the Knowledge of Life, Vegetable and Animal, by Ropert 
James Mann, M.D. Newedition. New-York: C. S. Francis & Co. 
1860. 

It has not been our privilege to have examined any work on physiology 
of equal size from which we have derived more profit and pleasure than 
we have from this “ Manual.” Dr. Mann is at once scientific and practi- 
eal. He has read much; his experience has been extensive ; and he pos- 
sesses in a high degree the faculty of imparting even to what one is most 
familiar with, a certain interest that awakens almost insensibly a spirit of 
inquiry. ‘Thus water, the food of plants, the blood, the soil, and the diet of 
man, are subjects on which a great deal has been said by many writers and 
lecturers ; yet how few there are whose attention they attract. But in the 
hands of Dr. Mann they attract the most thoughtless, and make them won- 
der why the same ideas had not occurred to them before in relation to the 
same things. There is a difference between simplifying science so that it 
may be understood by the masses in its true utilitarian character, and 
treating it so as merely to excite a morbid curiosity ; and we have an agreea- 
ble illustration of such difference in the volume before us. The chapters 
on cell life, the skin, diet, and drink, are each replete with instruction 
which is useful to all. They teach us the knowledge of self{—just the sort 
of knowledge we are most in need of; but which, strangely enough, we are 
most prone to neglect. Thus the relative effects of different beverages on 
the human system are fully explained in the paper on deink ; while in that 
on disease, decay, and death, we are taught to see how much we have 
neglected that might have prolonged our existence, while contributing to 
our happiness. “A Guide to Life” is ealeulated alike for schools and 
families. Every term which a person of ordinary intelligence might not 
be supposed to understand, is explained in the text, and its derivation indi- 
eated. ‘The work has also the advantages of a full index, pictorial illus- 
trations, and clear, legible typography. 

Geology for Teachers, Classes, and Private Students. By Saxprorn Ten- 
ney, A. M. Illustrated with one hundred wood engravings.  12mo. 
pp. 320. Philadelphia: E. If. Butler & Co. 


Prof. Tenney is a skilful educator. There is little known in geological 
science worth remembering which he has not managed to compress into 
this little volume ; and he has done so in such a manner as toattract many 
to the study of the science, who have been repelled by the laborious tech- 
nicalities of ordinary treatises. Such technical terms as are necessarily 
given are fully explained in a glossary, to which is added, an alphabetical 
index. 

Elements of Moral Science. By P. R. Learuerman. Philadelphia: 
James Challen & Son. 1860. 


A wide range of subjects is embraced in this volume ; and each is treated 


in a manner characterized by good sense, a cosmopolitan and Christian 
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spirit, mature scholarship, and ability. The author avails himself of the 
precepts of the best moralists, so far as they are consistent with the teach- 
ings of the Bible, which he holds to be the only infallible guide in morals 
as well as in religion. Ie adopts the views of Paley, Wayland, Whewell, 
and others, in turn, according as they happen to agree with his own con- 
scicntious convictions. It is almost needless to add to this that his work 
contains nothing sectarian ; but is alike adapted to the wants of Christians 
of all denominations. In short, it is such a work on morality as we should 
expect, from the fiat of Dr. Challen, whose experience as an author and 
critic, as well as the head of a first class publishing house, may be regarded 
as a guarantce for worth in what he recommends. 


THEOLOGY, 


Illustrations of Scripture, suggested by a Tour through the Holy Land. 
By Horatio B. Wacker, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Newton Theological Institution. New and revised edition, 12mo. 
pp. 354. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 

If every religious book were as readable and instructive as this, there 
would not be so many irreligious people in the world. Hundreds are re- 
pelled by the laborious gravity which many theological writers seem to re- 
gard as indispensable to piety. There are those who think that no worldly 
knowledge should be found in a work devoted in any form to religion, and 
they proceed to write accordingly. When authors of this class apply to 
their publishers for a bill of sales, they are astonished to find how insen- 
sible the world is to all the profound and holy thoughts they have put forth 
in the largest type. Without pausing to inquire whether any part of the 
blame is due to themselves, they straightway attribute all to human de- 
pravity, the degeneracy of the age, &c.—to every cause but the true one, 
They forget that those whom they address are not angels or saints, but men 
and women, and that to do them any good they must be addressed as such. 
Divines like Butler, Warburton, Hurd, Middleton, Channing and Paley, 
understood this. Hence it is that they have been so successful in well- 
doing, and are remembered as benefactors. 

We are glad to see, from the new and improved edition before us, that the 
efforts of Dr. Hackett form no exception to the rule. He, too, is read and 
re-read, because he blends the secular with the sacred. ‘There is not a 
page in his * Illustrations” but is more or less interesting, historically or 
ethnologically, without any reference to Christianity, while at the same time 
we know of no volume of the same size so well calculated to demonstrate 
the divine origin of the Bible. As the title of the book would imply, the 
author takes up an obscure passage of Scripture, which has reference to 
local scenery, or local habits in the Holy Land, and he explains it from 


facts obtained by observation and inquiry during his journey. Thus he 
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makes almost every incident serve a double purpose. Whatever he notices 
is interesting in itself, as giving an insight into the manners, customs, or 
political or religious institutions of the Jews. In this respect his book is 
like that of any other intelligent traveller, capable of turning whatever he 
sees to the best account, as a means of entertaining the general reader. But 
the biblical student finds it much more than this. Thus, for example, the 
use of bells is explained as follows : 


“Tt is very common to see bells attached to the necks of mules, horses 
and camels, when the animals are at pasture or travelling. The object is 
to incite them to a more lively movement; while, at the same time, the 
bell serves as a signal for keeping those who journey together from be- 
coming separated, or enabling them, if that should happen, to regain their 
course. This familiar practice suggests the expression in Zachariah, xiv. 
20: ‘In that day shall there be (inscribed) on the bells of the horses, Holi- 
ness unto the Lord.’ The prophet foresees the introduction of a new type of 
piety among men; none of their possessions, when that better age has 
come, are to be kept back from the service of God; they shall carry the 
spirit of religion into all the concerns and relations of life.”—p. 85. 


The command of the Apostle, “ Take up thy bed and walk,” is explained 
in a similar manner: 


“In returning to Jerusalem from an expedition to the Dead Sea, I lodged 
a night in the convent of Mar Saba, so romantically situated on the banks 
of the water-course of the Kidron. ‘The bed provided for me consisted 
merelv of a bolster, and a blanket spread on the floor. The latter could be 
drawn partially over the body, if any one wished, though the expectation 
seemed to be that we should sleep in our ordinary dress, without any addi- 
tional covering. Such a bed is obviously a portable one ; it is easy to take 
it up, fold it together, and carry it from place to place,as convenience may 
require.” —p. 112. 


We have room for only one extract more. It seems the Jews still pre- 
fer manuscript to printed copies of the Bible : 


“In one of the synagogues at Safet, I found a scribe engaged in making 
a copy of the law. A more elegant Hebrew manuscript, a more perfect 
specimen of the calligraphic art, | never saw, than that executed by this 
Jewish amanuensis. No printed page could surpass it in the beauty, symme- 
try, and distinctness with which the characters are drawn. One peculiarity 
that struck me at once, as I cast my eye over the parchment, was the horn- 
like appearance attached to some of the letters. I had seen the same mark 
before this, in Hebrew manuscripts, but never where it was so prominent as 
here. The sign in question, as connected with the Hebrew letter Lamedh, 
in particular, had almost the appearance of an intentional imitation of a 
ram’s head. It was to that appendage of the Hebrew letters that the Saviour 
referred, when he said: ‘Not one jot or little horn’ (as the Greek term 
signifies, which our version renders ‘tittle,’) shall pass from the law until 
all be fulfilled.” (Matthew, v. 18.)—p. 234. 


We might fill pages with extracts from * Illustrations,” which would be 


acceptable to every class of readers, more so than any we could cull from 
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any similar work recently published, either in this country or in England. 
The engravings, illustrative of remarkable scenes, the plan of Jerusalem, 
the carefully prepared index, the clear, beautiful typography, and ornamen- 
tal binding, are creditable to both author and publishers, and will contribute 
not a little to extend the popularity of the book. 


A View of the Evidences of Christianity. In Three Parts. By Wittiam 
Pauey, M. A., with Annotations by Ricuaro Wuarety, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 8vo. pp. 407. New-York: James Miller. 1860. 

Paley is the most readable and instructive of all the theological writers 
of England. His style is as vigorous and clear as his character was inde- 
pendent and straightforward. Many have written “ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.’’ but his alone endure as “ The Evidences.” It is not because 

Paley is more orthodox than his brethren that he is thus more popular. 

In point of fact, he was not orthodox, as the term is generally applied. He 

formed his own opinions in religion as well as in politics and ethies, and he 

expressed them fearlessly. But no matter what he undertook to prove, he 
brought all the resources of a capacious, well-stored mind to bear upon it. 

Always original in his views, he had the faculty of rendering any subject 

attractive. In this respect he has been particularly successful in the work 

before us; for certain it is, that no other strictly religious book, with, per- 
haps, the sole exception of * The Pilgrim’s Progress,” has been so much read. 

The notes of Dr. Whately—another original and liberal thinker—impart 

new interest to the text of the ‘‘ Evidences.” Many will purchase the book 

on their account alone; not that the archbishop is by any means sa attractive 
as the archdeacon: but there are few erities so suggestive as his grace of 

Dublin, or so well skilled in the art of renewing old discussions. We hope 

Mr. Miller will receive sufficient encouragement to induce him to reprint 

the whole of Paley’s works, in a style uniform with the present volume, 

especially his ‘* Elements of Moral and Political Philosophy.” This is read 
and quoted by all classes in England, from the artisan in his shop to the 
judge on the bench. Yet it is it that prevented the author from being 
made a bishop. When his name was once mentioned to George IL, as 

Switt’s had been to one of his royal predecessors, it is said that his Majes- 

ty’s only reply was, * Paley ! what, Pigeon Paley?” The author long con- 

tinued to be called this name by the aristocracy, because in his chapter on 

Property, he makes a pigeon represent & monopolist; so that the king 

might regard himself as much in the light of a greedy pigeon as anybody 

else. We subj sin the passage in which the expression occurs, partly be- 
cause it is interesting in itself, and partly because it may be regarded as 

a fair specimen of the author's style : 

“Tf you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of corn, and if (instead 
of each picking where and what it liked, taking just as much as it wanted, 
and no more) you should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got 
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into a heap, reserving nothing to themselves but the chaff and the refuse, 
keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest, and perhaps the worst 
pigeon of the flock; sitting round and looking on all the winter, whilst this 
one was devouring, throwing about and wasting it; andif a pigeon, more 
hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a grain of the hoard, all the others 
instantly flying upon it and tearing it to pieces; if you should see this, you 
would see nothing more than what is every day practised and established 
among men. Among men you sce ninety-and-nine toiling and scraping 
together a heap of superfluities for one (and this one, too, oftentimes the 
feeblest and worst of the whole sct—a ehild, a woman, a madman, or a fool), 
getting nothing for themselves all the while but a litle of the coarsest of 
the provision which their own industry produces ; locking quietly on while 
they see the fruits of all their labor spent or spoiled; and if one of their 
number take or touch a particle of the hoard, the others joining against 
him, and hanging him for the theft.” 


Our Bible Chronology, Historic and Prophetic, critically examined and dem- 
onstrated, and harmonized with the Chronology of Profane Writers. 
by the Rev. R. C. Suimeatn. New-York: A. 8S. Barnes & Burr. 
1860. 

The author of this work is a man of remarkable industry. ‘The number 
of dates and interesting facts which he has brought together, must have 
cost him much time, and required great patience, It is divided into two 
parts—Part I. embracing historical chronology ; Part I. historico-prophetie 
chronology ; each exhibiting an amount of erudition which only the persever- 
ing and enthusiastic few ean be said to possess. Nor is the work exclusive- 
lv biblical. Profane history is traced side by side with sacred history, and 
the events of each are so arranged, in parallel columns, that they can be 
referred to, with their respective dates, almost at a glance. With the au- 
thor’s theories we have nothing to do further than to observe that they are not 
without interest, especially those which have reicrence to some of the 
prophecies, or rather the visions, of Daniel. Drawings are given of the 
different beasts spoken of and described by the prophet—animals which are 
anything but prepossessing. Mr. Shimeall regards each as a symbol. 
Thus, he thinks that the beast represented as like a lion, and having eagle's 
wings, Was meant to represent the personal history of the Babylonish mon- 
arch, while the bear with three ribs in his mouth symbolized the Medo- 
Persian empire, ete. There may be some doubt as to these; but he is 
quite certain that the most hideous and repulsive beast of all was designed 
to typify papal Rome. In this there is nothing particularly new; similar 
interpretations have been given by others; but whether they ean be re- 
lied upon as true, is none of our business, though we think it is quite safe 
to doubt their accuracy. But, without believing any of them, the student of 
history and the antiquary will find Our Bible Chronology” worthy their 
earnest attention. It is illustrated with a finely colored chart, showing the 


course of empire from the earliest records, sacrcd and profane, down to the 
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present time, and a map of the world as known to the ancients, showing the 
dispersion and supposed settling of the descendants of Noah. As a book 
of reference in biblical history and chronology, it is probably the best ex- 
tant in this country, and will doubtless find its way into most of our family, 
as well as school, libraries. It is a royal octavo, printed in superior style, 


on excellent paper, and tastefully bound in muslin. 


The Throne of David, from the Consecration of the Shepherd of Bethle- 
hem to the Rebellion of Prince Absolom. By the Rev. J. H. Incranam, 
LL. D., author of “The Prince of the House of David,” and the 

“ Pillar of Fire.” Philadelphia: G. G. Evans. 1860. 
The style of Dr. Ingraham is somewhat ambitious ; but he seldom fails to 
interest the reader ; and yet it cannot be said that he exaggerates the facts 
as recorded in the Bible. The volume is creditably got up, and will doubt- 


less Have a large circle of readers. 


MISCELLANY, 


AjMan; or, The Iigher Pleasures of the Intellect. By Rev. J. D. Bex. 
Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 13260. 

Mr. Bell has chosen a prolific subject, and one, the proper treatment of 
which requires abilities of the highest order. To say that he has entirely 
succeeded, would be giving him credit for having accomplished that in 
which the greatest minds of ancient and modern times have failed; but to 
do him justice, it must be admitted that he has done much in the volume 
before us towards the elucidation ef a problem which is simple only to 
the unthinking and vain. Ile brings under review an extensive variety of 
topics, all of which have more or less interest—such for example, as the 
uses of the higher senses, the true design of the beautiful, the value of a 
superior edueation, the difference between living in indolence and exerci- 
sing the faculties of mind and body, &c. Here and there we meet with an 
ambitious passage, or too strong a metaphor; but in the main, the style is 
pleasing—it is marked by a freshness and originality which are the rarest 


qualities in metaphysical works of the present day. 


Letters of Alexander Von Humboldt to Varnhagen Von Ens , from 1827 to 
1858, with extracts from Varnhagen’s Diary, and letters of Varn- 
hagen and others to Humboldt; translated from the second German 
edition. By Frepertck Knapp. 12mo. pp. 407. New-York: Rudd 
& Carleton, 1860. 

We have transcribed the full title. We add, that on the back of the 
volume it is entitled “The Correspondence of Humboldt ;” and that in the 
advertisements it is styled, “a Sensation Book.” It may well cause a 
sensation truly—to those who, after having paid their one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for a copy, find how grossly they have been taken in, 
The correspondence of Ifumboldt, properly sO called, would indeed be 
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well worth the price demanded for the “ sensation book ;” but nothing 
worthy of the name has yet appeared. The volume before us is simply a 
eatch-penny. It is only necessary to glance over if, in order to understand 
that publishers like the Harpers were glad to get rid of it as soon as they 
saw what it was. 

The letters are duly numbered, so that the last has over it the figures 
225. In order that we may not be accused of doing anybody injustice, we 
copy here and there a whole letter. Thus, No. 14 consists of the follow- 
ing two sentences: 


“T enclose you, most honored friend, some words of the lovely Duchess 
of Dessan, Anything honoring the memory of our departed lady-friend 
must be dear to your heart. 


“ Sunday. A. V. Humpoxpr.” 

Another, at page 84, marked 45, we also transeribe in extenso - 

“The Crown-Prince would like very much to see that interesting letter 
of Prince Metternich to you. Could not you send it to me before half- 
past seven o’clock to-night, my dear friend ? A. ¥.. i.” 

We can afford to copy yet another letter without trespassing to any 
undue extent on our space : 


“T am afraid, my dear friend, that T shall be obliged to go to Potsdam 
again on Thursday, and thence to Paris on the 10th or 12th. [am to send 
Cotta more copy before [ go. Let me not be suspended so long between 
condemnation and indulgence. Pray send me a few words with the 
parcel. Yours, 

“A.V. Tempo.pr.” 

To believe that a man like Humboldt would write such as these, to be 
published as specimens of his correspondence, is to be eredulous indeed. 
Yet such form the staple of what the public are assured is a “ sensation 
book.” Whether it be right to expose tricks of this kind, or not, espe- 
cially when they are of frequent occurrence, we leave it to our readers 
to judge. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
A Popular History of England, by Mrs. Tuomas Getpert, author of 
“ Stories of Scotland,’ “ Stories of Ireland,” &c., &e. New-York 
Sheldon & Co. 1860. 





Of the many English ladies who write for the instruction and entertain- 





ment of the young, none have succeeded better than Mrs. Geldert. ‘There 
are few, if any, school libraries in any part of the United Kingdom, which 
do not contain her * Stories’? as well as the excellent little work before 
us; and the latter has been deemed worthy of translation both in France 
and Germany. It is a slender, unpretending volume ; but there is no im- 
portant fact that transpired during the period it embraces, which is not 
presented to the reader in a manner well calculated to impress the memory. 
Although Mrs. Geldert eschews declamation, she never fails to teach the 
student how to derive benefit from the lessons of the past. There are 
many who engage in similar undertakings, who, in writing their prefaces, 
would do well to imitate her example. “ The period,” she says, “ of 
which this work treats, although embracing so many years, is by no means 
so full of interest as that stirring time which the reign of the Red King 
ushers in; when, at the ery of the humble hermit of Amiens, the nations of 
Continental Europe flew to arms, and forgetting their private and their 
national feuds, went, as in one great company, to the rescue of Jerusalem 
from the infidel Saracens.’’ A writer of the “ sensation ” school would have 
addressed her readers in a very different style. But need we say that she 
is not the less interesting and instructive because her modesty does not 
allow her to make extravagant promises? Iler “ History ie opens with an 
account of the period immediately preceding the arrival of Julius Cesar, 
and closes with the death of William the Conqueror. Her very first sen- 


tence exhibits a lively picture, and as it may be regarded as a pretty fair 


specimen of the manner in which she secures the reader's attention, and a 
the same time teaches a useful lesson, we transcribe it for the benefit of 
such as have an interest (and who have not?) in the education of youth 

* Did you ever try to pieture our Island Home as it must have appeared in 
those very old times when little British children ran about as wild as the 
goats and sheep on the hill-sides, and their fathers and mothers, in their 
clothing of shins,with long hair and brown, sunburnt faces, spent their time in 
providing food for their families, without any care or thought beyond that 
of tending their flocks, hunting in the large forests for game, and preparing 
the hide of the animals they captured for clothing?" The tiny work is 


getten up ina style commensurate with its merits. The pictorial ilus- 
trations of such curiosities as the bronze and bone weapons, shields, lamps, 
urns, &c., of our ancestors, form an agreeable feature in the American 


edition. 
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American History, by Jacop Ansotr. Vol. I.—Aboriginal America. 
New-York: Sheldon & Co, 1860. 

Mr. Abbott has a peculiar faculty for writing in such a manner as at once to 
please and instruct the young. No“ juveniles’ are more popular than his. 
Judging from the present volume, our young friends may expect much from 
the new series. The style is simple, graphic, and lively. The habits, modes 
of life, amusements, &c., of the aboriginal inhabitants of America are well 
described. Though the pictures are necessarily miniatures, they are not 
the less truthful as far as they go, nor will they be less valued by those for 
whom they are intended. “Aboriginal Ameriea”’ is divided into ten chap- 
ters, with such characteristic headings as—Types of Life in America, 
Face of the Country, Remarkable Plants, Remarkable Animals, the Indian 
Races, Mechanic Arts, Indian Legends and Tales, &c. These are again 
subdivided into passages more or less long or brief, according as the inei- 
dents which they relate, or the information which they contain, are more 
or less interesting or important; and the attraction of the whole is not a 
little enhanced by engravings from designs by several of our best artists. 

We are not of those who think that because a book is designed for the 
young, it should be little more than alluded to by the critic, if indeed he 
ought to consider it worth while to mention it at all. The experience of 
the world proves the contrary. It requires little reflection to comprehend 
that no other class of books claim more careful attention. None should be 
more strongly condemned when bad, or so earnestly recommended when 
good ; since the impressions made on the youthful mind, whether vicious or 
otherwise, are always the most lasting, and generally influence the whole 
after-life. We have, therefore, as little hesitation in commending Mr. 
Abbott's “‘ Aboriginal America,” as if it were a quarto volume designed 
only for the perusal of philosophers. 

The Life of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. By 
Grorce L. Duycxincx. l6mo. New-York: F. D. Harriman. 

We know of no better biography than this to put into the hands of chil- 
dren.- It is a simple but interesting narrative of the life of one ef the 
noblest ornaments of Christianity, The extracts from the good man’s 
writings, and from various other sources, have been judiciously selected, 
and form a valuable feature in the tiny work. 

VOL. I.—nNO. I. 15 
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1. The Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Mlustrated. By 
Atrrep CKrowauiLt. 

2. The Life and Adventnres of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniet De For; 
including a Memoir of the Author, with an Essay on his writings: 
with Illustrations. 


» 


3. Favorite Tales for Little Folks. With Seventy Illustrations. New-York: 
James Miller. 

The little folks may well be thankful to Mr. Miller. No other publisher 
takes so much pains, or incurs so much expense, to please them. In a 
word, if any books can entice children into habits of reading it is such as 
these. This is particularly true of “Baron Munchausen,” whom Crow- 
quill does ample justice to in this most funny edition of Mr. Miller. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Stories from Famous Ballads. For children. By Grace Greenwood, 
author of “History of My Pets,’ “ Recollections of my Childhood,” 
“Merrie England,’ “Stories and Legends,” &e. With Illustrations 
by Billings. Sq. 18mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 15860. 

The Satires of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lucilius, literally translated 
into English Prose, with Notes, Chronological Tables, Arguments, &c. 
By the Rey. Lewis Evans, M. A., late Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. To which is added the Metrical Version of Juvenal and 
Persius, by the late Wittiam Girrorp, Esq. 12mo. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. By Charles Eliot Norton. 12mo 
soston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860, 

Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, in the years 
1857-59. sy Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., Private Secretary to Lord 
Elgin, author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c.  8vo. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1560. 

The Caxtons. A Family Picture. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton- 
Bart. Library edition. 2 vols.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1860. 

The Courtship and Adventures of Jonathan Homebred; or the Serapes 
and Escapes of a Live Yankee. By Sam Slick, Jr. l2mo. New- 
York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 1860. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Housekeeping Made Easy. A Complete Instructor in all 
sranches of Cookery and Domestic Economy. Edited by Mrs. Mow- 
att. Paper, 12mo. New-York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1860, 

The Puritans ; or, The Church, Court and Parliament of England, during 
the Reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins 
Vol. 2. 8vo. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 
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The Haunted Homestead: and other Nouvellettes. With an Autobiography 
of the Author. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of 
“Deserted Wife,’ “Lost Heiress,” &¢., &e. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1860.5 

Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. The Three Pines. By Jacob Abbott. 
l6mo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

The Florence Stories. By Jacob Abbott, author of “The Rolla Books,” 
“ Histories,’ &e. Grimke. Il6mo. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 
1860. 

Cousin Maude and Rosamond. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of 
“Lena Rivers,’ &e. l2mo. New-York: C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co. 
1860. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science and the Useful Arts. A 
Book for Old and Young. By John Timbs, F.S8. A. With Illustra- 
tions. I2mo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

My Novel. By Sir Edward Bulwer, Lytton. 4 vols., 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 

Lectures on Natural Ilistory: its Relations to Intellect, Taste, Wealth, and 
Religion. By P. A. Chadbourne, Professor of Natural History in 
Williams College, and Professor of Natural History ard Chemistry 
in Bowdoin College. 12mo. New-York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 
L860. 


Satanstoe ; or, The Littlepage Manuscripts. A Tale of the Colony. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. 
l2mo. New-York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1860. 

Fresh Hearts that Failed Three Thousand Years Ago. With Other Poems. 
By the author of “The “New Priest in Conception Bay.” 12mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

The Semi-Detached House. A Novel. Edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. 
12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome. 12mo. Boston: Ticknor 
& Felds. 1360. 

Our Living Representative Men. From Official and Original Sources. 
By John Savage. 1l2mo. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1860. 

Old Leaves: Gathered from Household Words. By W. Henry Wills 
l2mo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1260. 

The Oakland Stories: Cousin Guy. By George B. Taylor, of Virginia. 
l6mo. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

Sketch Book, by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. By Washington Irving. Tinted 
paper, l2mo. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1860. 
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Manual of Geology: designed for the Use of Colleges and Academies 
By Ebenezer Emmons, State Geologist of North Carolina, late State 
Geologist of New-York ; Professor of Natural History and Geology 
in Williams College, &e., &e. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
Second edition. 8vo. New-York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 

A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Genius of Washington Irving. 
Delivered before the New-York Historical Society, at the Academy 
of Music, in New-York, on the 3d April, 1860. By William Cullen 
Bryant. 1l2mo. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1860. 

What will Ie do with It? By Pisistratus Caxton. A Novel, by Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Library Edition. In three volumes, 
12mo., cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 

Library of Standard Fiction. No. 1. Seven Years. By Julia Cavenagh. 
pp. 180. No. 2. Holmby House: A Tale of Old Northamptonshire 
By G. J. White Melville, author of “ Kate Coventry,” ‘The Inter- 
preter,” &c., 8vo. pp. 224. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

A History of Georgia, from its first discovery by Europeans to the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution, in 1798. By Rev. William Bacon 
Stevens, M. D., D. D., formerly Professor of Belles-Lettres, Listory, 
&e., in the University of Georgia, Athens; in 2 vols., 8vo. 1859. 
pp. 524. 

Library of Select Novels, No. 214. Misrepresentation. A Novel. By 
Anna I. Drury, author of * Friends of Fortune,” “ Eastbury,” &e. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 211. 

The Still Hour, or Communion with God. By Austin Phelps, Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860 
16mo, pp. 136. 

An Appeal tothe People in behalf of their Rights as authorized Interpreters 
of the Bible. By Catharine E. Beecher, author of “ Domestic Econo- 
my,’ &e., &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo., pp. 380. 

Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, by the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature. Edited, with an Analysis, by J T. Chapin. 
DD. D., President of Waterville College. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Co. 1860. 12mo., pp. 302. 

Christ in History. By Robert Turnbull, D. D., author of “Genius of 
Scotland,” “ Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland,’ &ec.,&e. New 
and revised edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo_ pp. 540. 

The Gospel in Burmah ; the Story of its introduction and marvellous prog- 
ress among the Burmese and Karens. By Mrs. Macleod Wylie, 
New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 12mo, pp. 332. 

The Water Witch, or the Skimmer of the Seas. A Tale. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Illustrated from drawings by F. O. C. Darley. New-York: 
W. A. Townsend & Co. 1560. 12mo, pp. 532. 
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Poems. By Sydney Dobell. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. (Blue 
and Gold.) 16mo, pp. 544. 

Twenty Years Ago and Now. By T. S. Arthur. Philadelphia: G. G. 
Evans. 1860. 12mo, pp. 307. 

Life in Spain, Past and Present. By Walter Thornbury, author of 
“Every Man his own Trumpeter,” “Art and Nature,” &., &c., with 
illustrations. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Diary of a Samaritan. By a Member of the Howard Association of 
New-Orleans. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

iographical Studies. By George Washington Greene. New-York: G. 
P. Putnam. 1860. 12mo, pp. 233. 

Introductory Lessons on Mind. By the author of “ Lessons on Reasoning,” 
“Lessons on Morals,’ &e. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1860- 
12mo, pp. 240. 

Isaac T. Hopper; A True Life. By L. Maria Child. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1860. 12mo, pp. 493. 

Earnest Bracebridge ; or, School-Boy Days. By W.1L.G. Kingston. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. pp. 344. 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Anthony Trollope, author 
of “Dr. Thorne,” ‘*The Bertrams,” “The Three Clerks,” &e. 
12100, pp. 385. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1860. 

A Mother’s Trial. By the author of “ My Lady.” 12mo, pp. 397. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Introductory Lessons on the Mind. By the author of “ Lessons on Rea- 
soning,” “ Lessons on Morals,’ &¢e. 12mo, pp. 240. Soston and 
Cambridge : James Munroe & Co. 1860. 

Religious and Moral Sentences, culled from the works of Shakespeare 
compared with passages drawn from Holy Writ. From the English 
edition; with an introduction by Frederick D. Huntington, D. D. 
Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1°60. 

The Bible and Social Reform ; or, the Scriptures as a Means of Civiliza- 
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